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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT, 


HE meeting of the new Parliament has been the tamest 
T affair in the world. The Speaker, about whose election 
no doubt existed, has been chosen; the new CHANCELLOR has 
taken his seat on the woolsack; two or three vivacious new 
members have announced the great things they are going to 
do; and Mr. Gotpney has made the world aware of his ex- 
istence by raising just enough difficulties about the new 
writ for the City to warrant Sir Rounpett Paver in crush- 
ing him. This is literally all; and the new members have 
been sent away to wait until the 11th of February for the 
real business of the Session. Some of them, alas, will never 
know what real business means. They will have been sworn 
in, and that is all. The crop of election petitions is very 
plentiful, and before February the Judges will have per- 
formed a part, at least, of their unpleasant task. Those who 
calculate that by lodging a petition they will certainly 
annoy, and possibly damage, their opponents have not 
miscalculated. ‘The chances are greatly in favour of the 
petitioner. ‘The only difficulty will be to prove agency; and 
if the most rigid rules of the common law were insisted on 
by the Judges, there would no doubt be great difficulty in 
proving agency. But, in the first place, there has lately been 
atendency to relax the old severity of the legal rule, and to 
demand that when a primd facie case of agency has been 
made out, the alleged principal shall rebut the presump- 
tion rather than that the complete and absolute proof of 
agency shall be brought home. But, in the next place, 
the particular nature of the business must be taken into 
consideration, and the Judges will probably only require 
that such an agency shall be established as shall show that 
a relation existed between the parties which made it natural 
for outsiders at election time to consider that the one was 
authorized to act for the other. When once agency is 
established, the sitting member will, we fear, be in great 
danger. ‘The Judges will look much more directly than 
Election Committees used to look to the bare facts, and 
will not take into consideration the hardship of turning men 
out of Parliament for a very slight transgression of the law. 
If bribery or treating or intimidation is proved, however 
slight, isolated, and trivial may be the instance to which the 
proof refers, out will go the sitting member. Perhaps this 
is the only effectual way to stop bribery and treating 
and intimidation. There may, possibly, be no other way 
of avoiding the evils of Parliamentary corruption than by 
making even the first, the slightest, the least venturous 
approaches to corruption as fatal as the last excesses of full- 
blown electioneering wickedness. The nation, therefore, will 
gain, it may be hoped; and however much individuals may 
suffer, the pestilence of Parliamentary corruption may be 
mitigated or averted. But nothing can be more discouraging 
to poor, ambitious, honest and good men who are fired 
With a wish to get into Parliament. Candidates of this class 
have had enough discouragement lately ; for they have, as a 

€, been rejected at the hustings. They have also found 

t standing is exceedingly expensive, even if only the most 

timate expenses have been incurred. But it will be an 
additional blow if they discover that petitions, as a rule, are 
successful. Petitions are, in that case, sure to be brought here- 
after, whenever it is thought that the sitting member is poor, 
and dare not fight. The honest man of noble ambition will 

erefore have, in the first instance, to pay a great deal of 
money to get in. ‘There is no use blinking the matter. The 
ordinary, inevitable, legitimate expenses are very heav 
under the new system, and their burden is not at all likely 
‘o be diminished. In the next place, local influence has 
shown to be so strong, that a poor man, if absent, is 


almost sure to be cut out the next time by some local rich 
man, who will plot and scheme and spend until the next 
election comes. And then, even if tempo success is 
attained, and the poor candidate is returned, he will have the 
terrors of a petition before him, which must cost him a great 
deal of money, and which, the chances are, will end in un- 
seating him unless his agents have been marvels of discretion, 
and have done none of those things which in the heat of 
contest the best-meaning, the honestest, and the most trust- 
worthy of agents are so apt todo. When Parliament meets 
again, the blanks in its numbers are only too likely to afford 
a new warning against any one trying for a seat who is not 
either of assured wealth or in search of professional advance- 
ment. 

Although, however, the new Parliament has begun its career 
in a quiet and tame manner, without any excitement or melo- 
dramatic effect, and although there is nothing great and 
glorious for it to do at the moment of its meeting, yet we 
cannot but think that the prospects that lie before it are 
good, and that it will be found fit for the task it has been 
elected to fulfil. At any rate it may calculate safely that its 
existence will not be a tame or an inglorious one. It is cer- 
tain to entertain, and possibly to bring to a settlement, one 
of the greatest and most difficult questions which have been 
agitated in the memory of this generation. A Parliament 
met specially and expressly to do justice to Ireland, by so 
signal and wholesale a measure as the destruction of the 
Irish Church in its relations to the State, has at least an 
agitating future before it. And, so far as at this early 
moment can be seen, the new Parliament has many special 
qualifications for the performance of its onerous duties. In 
the first place, it is a Parliament in which the majority is 
very decided. There is no kind of doubt as to which party 
has the numerical superiority ; and we know, from recent sad 
experience, how very much the House of Commons loses in 
weight, in aptitude for business, and in the power of con- 
ducting its affairs in a decent and seemly manner, when this 
certainty of a numerical superiority is absent, and when the 
leadership of the House and the Government of the country 
have to be carried on from day to day by mere tricks and sub- 
terfuges, and the arts of party warfare. From this miserable 
state of things, by which the time of the last Parliament was 
wasted and its reputation discredited, the new Parliament is 
delivered. The majority is also not only large, but very well 
and strongly disciplined, and it will support its ler’ << 
heartily so long as the country wishes them to be suppuried. 
The Irish Church presents problems so difficult and full of 
matter so irritating, that no Minister without a strong voti 
power, on which he could thoroughly rely, behind him, cat 
hope to carry a large and satisfactory measure. But there is 
also another reason why the present Parliament may prove to 
be of the kind wanted at the present crisis. It is not a great 
or an intellectual Parliament in any way, but it is intensely re- 
spectable. It may be trusted not to behave in an unpleasant 
and revolutionary way on slight provocation. It is a Parlia- 
ment eminently of the substantial classes; and the poor and 
the aspiring—even the gentlemanly poor and aspiring—have 
been rudely excluded from its fold, far too rudely and gene- 
rally to permit it to be considered at all what a Parliament 
at its best should be. But just now a respectable—a very 
undeniably and ponderously respectable—Parliament may find 
a field of peculiar usefulness. It is no use shutting our eyes 
to the very unpleasant fact that the Lords and the Commons 
may disagree. That they will do so is not really probable. 
When the decisive moment comes, the chances are that wiser 
counsels will prevail, and that the Lords will yield to a pressure 
which, sooner or later, must become irresistible. But there 
is very tall talk going on at present, and it is boasted that 
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the Lords will not be frightened, and will do their duty in spite 
of Mr. Guapstone and his majority, relying upon the un- 
doubted fact of the largeness of the minority in the constitu- 
encies which has pronounced in favour of the Irish Church. 
There are persons, too, who think that the longer the Irish 

“\Chureh holds out the better terms it will get—a very mistaken 
calculation, we think, but still one that cheers and animates 
partisans; and all who think this will do their utmost to per- 
suade the Lords to defeat any measure which the present Min- 
istry may bring in. There would thus bea contest between the 
Lords and the Commons, and a most serious state of things 
would arise. ‘That the Commons would show plenty of spirit 
and firmness, no one can doubt. What would be the temper in 
which Mr. Giapstone would view the rejection by the Lords, 
of his Bill regarding the Irish Church, any one may judge 
who remembers the bitterness and fierceness which already 
on two occasions he has displayed when the Lords have 
thwarted, or threatened to thwart, his policy. That the 
‘Commons would be kept well to their work at all hazards, 
and at the cost of the most serious changes in the Constitution, 
is quite certain; and it is equally certain that if the country 
is with them, as in all probability it would be, they must 
succeed, But it is impossible not to view with the greatest 
apprehension a contest of this kind; and although it will be 
perfectly necessary in the last resort to make the Lords give 
way, he it will be in the utmost degree desirable that this 
should be done with as little of a bitter and revolutionary 
spirit as possible, and it may turn out to be a great 
national gain that the work should be entrusted to a House of 
Commons eminently respectable, leaning towards the upper 
classes, and disinclined to everything wild and violent in 
politics. 

There is, however, it is said, one shadow over the new 
Parliament. There may be a large and steady majority, and 
a very able Ministry, but the majority can do nothing without 
the Ministry. It must be led, and well led, in order to profit 
by its strength; and here lies its danger. The Ministry is 
sure to break up; it cennot last, because its members are cer- 
tain to quarrel. Some prophets declare that this will happen 
at once, because it is in the nature of things that men who so 
much dislike and differ from each other should quarrel. Others 
put off the evil day until the Irish Church shall have been finally 
disposed of. The latter is not so very bad a prospect for the 
Ministry, but at any rate, sooner or later, it is decided that 
the Government must come to grief, because men so dis- 
cordant as Mr. Briaur and Mr. Lowe can never get on toge- 
ther. We do not see why there should be any hesitation in 
speaking on this matter. Although people talk of Mr. Brigut 
and Mr. Lowe as equally likely to break up the Ministry, it 
is quite evident from the way they talk that they really think 
the whole danger comes from Mr. Lowe. They know that 
Mr. Bricut is not at all the sort of man to cause unneces- 
sary difficulties to his colleagues, and that, having accepted 
office for the sake of his party, he is not very likely to break 
up the Government and seriously injure and annoy his party 
by insisting on his own crotchets and seeking to gratify his 
own vanity. But Mr. Lowe they think is just the man to 
make mischief. He is painted as jealous of Mr. GLapsrone, 
and with a strong personal dislike to him, and as inclined to 
talk against him and depreciate him in season and out of 
season. He is also thought to be in some respects too bitter 
and revolutionary, and in others too reactionary and Conser- 
vative, to work in harmony with the present Ministry. There 
is only one thing to be said to all this. Even his severest 
critics must acknowledge that Mr. Lowe is a very clever 
man, and they can hardly doubt that he would be quite 
able to estimate the position he would hold if he put 
himself decidedly in the wrong. If he quarrelled with 
the Ministry from personal jealousy or peevish spite, or 
because he would make no compromises and would not work 
with his party, he might go out of the Ministry, but the 
Ministry could very well spare him. Mr Lowes, standing on 
w fair and honourable footing towards his party, is one of the 
foremost men in the House of Commons; but Mr. Lowe, 
having quarrelled with the Ministry because he was animated 
by feelings of the meanest kind, or because he was not 
really a Liberal, would hold a totally different posi- 
tion. The day may come when, for perfectly fair and 
honourable reasons, ‘Mr. Lowe may part company with 
his ‘present colleagues, although on almost every question 
with which the present Ministry is likely to have to deal 
he has gone quite as far, according to the extreme Liberal 
standard, as any member of the Cabinet. But to try to break 
up the Government in order to satisfy personal spite is a 

course from which honourable men will assume that Mr. Lowe 


would revolt as much as any one; and we may be quite sure 
that no one can better estimate than he can do the Very false 
position in which he would then be placed, 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


PY length, after a week of uncertainty, some definite news 
has arrived from the East. Its tenor does not beg 
out the soothing assurances with which the French official 
press has so liberally supplied us in the interval. If the Greg 
Powers have, as is asserted, been in perfect accord through out 
the negotiations, they have certainly not managed to impress 
either Greece or Turkey with any serious fear of their wrath, 
It may be satisfactory, in the interests of international 
morality, to learn that they “are making every effort t 
“bring about the triumph of ideas of moderation ang 
“ wisdom, both at Athens and Constantinople”; but from q 
commonplace political standpoint, the efforts even of 
Powers must be known by their fruits, and, judged by this 
standard, the result is not much to boast of. ‘Lhe Gree 
Government has rejected the Turkish ultimatum, and th 
Turkish Minister was to leave Athens last Thursday, . Ti 
Porte is pressing on its preparations for war, and 
bodies of troops will immediately be concentrated on th 
Greek frontier. The Turkish fleet has been still mor 
prompt in its action. A cruiser of the squadron, unde 
Hozart Pasua’s command, has partially disabled the 
blockade runner nosis; and as the latter has put into 
Syra, and her surrender has been demanded by the Turks, 
there is considerable probability that hostilities have al- 
ready begun. The Turkish fleet is under the orders ofa 
very able and energetic officer, and, now that active me- 
sures have been resolved on, the Porte can have no motive 
for letting the grass grow under its feet. At the same time 
the Greek Government may not be disposed to extend its pro- 
tection to a vessel of which the avowed object was the 
evasion of international obligations, and in that case this par- 
ticular incident, at present the most alarming of the series, 
may not long retain this prominence. If so, the reciprocal 
attitude of the two countries will be reduced to one of 
irritated suspicion. Taken by itself, of course, this fact is 
not necessarily decisive. The rupture of friendly relations 
is not precisely equivalent to a declaration of war, and the 
suggestions and remonstrances of the Great Powers can, and 
no doubt will, be as freely offered both at Athens and Con- 
stantinople, now that the Greek and Turkish Ministers have 
left their respective posts, as they were while the two 
Governments were negotiating directly with one another. 

It must be admitted, however, that the position of affairs 
does look somewhat serious. ‘To begin with, Turkey and 
Greece are no longer quite masters of their own action, 
Something may be done by either of them at any moment 
which will make it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
other to set matters straight again by a simple concession 
of the points in dispute. Ultimatums may be withdraw 
and rejections may be modified; but if ships are fired on, 
subjects ill-treated, or insurgents avowedly aided, it is only 
a very strong Power that can afford, or a very weak on 
that can be compelled, to pass over so unmistakeable an 
insult. Besides this, the Governments of the two States 
have the matter less entirely in their own hans 
When diplomatic intercourse is suspended, things have 
passed into a region of publicity where they are very liable 
to bécome occasions of popular excitement. ‘There is 10 
saying how far the course either of the Sunran or King 
Grorce may be determined by this consideration. Nations 
very rarely count the cost of going to war, and a Govern- 
ment does not often find it to its interest to set itself sternly 
against the feeling of its subjects in a matter which touches 
or is considered to touch, the national honour. The Eng- 
lish or the French Minister might lay before King Geonéé 
very weighty arguments in favour of submission to tue 
demands of Turkey ; but, as neither England nor France 
is prepared to reinstate him on his throne, supposing 4 
should be expelled by a popular rising called forth by his 
acceptance of the advice, the King of the Greeks will be 
forced to look at home before he makes up his mind what 1 
answer. In making a comparative estimate of dangers, their 
nearness must be considered not less than their gravity, and & 
King may be excused if, alter balancing an insurrection at home 
against a war abroad, he prefers to take the chances of the latter. 
‘Turkey is not quite in the same position, inasmuch as té 
Sutran’s Government is of longer standing, and is less ¢ 


posed to the direct action of popular sentiment. But even at 
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tinople the Government must defer, in some measure, | 
oipublic opinion, and if this should once definitively express 
itself against further endurance of Christian attacks, the Porte 
may have no course open to it but to fight, 


Up to this time, however, the interest of the situation is 
gill mainly diplomatic. The question which most excites 
qariosity is not so much what Greece and Turkey will do 
hereafter as what has induced them to do what they have 
done already. As far as Turkey is concerned, there does not 
gem much difficulty in accounting for her conduct. The 
Cretan insurrection has been like a constant hemorrhage, 
jer efforts to staunch which have all been neutralized by 
the connivance of the Greek authorities. To assume an 
attitude of unmistakeable hostility towards the latter may 
asily have appeared to the Porte to be the simplest and best 
way of bringing the Greeks to their senses. As long as 
Greece was not in actual danger of attack, the protecting 
Powers could not interfere with much hope of success. But 
the course now taken by the Porte will make it neces- 

for them to come forward, in order to save Greece 
fom immediate and damaging defeat. It is not likely 
they will appear in this character unless they are pre- 

to make it a condition of their intervention that Greece 
shall consent to do what they think right. They are cer- 
tainly not bound by any agreement to defend Greece at all 
hazards and under all circumstances. It is more diflicult 
to specify the motives which have encouraged the Greek 
Government to reject the ultimatum. Several reasons may 
be suggested by way of explanation; but none of them can 
be regarded as quite satisfactory. ‘The fear of a popular out- 
break may have had some weight with them; the hope that 
the protecting Powers will not allow Turkey to go too far 
may have pointed in the same direction. Some encouragement 
has doubtless been derived from the general relaxation of 
international strictness which has been going on for some years 
back. Europe has freely condoned elsewhere conduct which 
is not easily distinguishable from that of Greece in Crete. It 
has been held that community of race is a sufficient excuse 
for allowing Italian volunteers to cross the frontier of a neigh- 
bouring State with the view of subduing it for their own 
Government. After all, Greece has only acted towards 
Turkey as Piedmont acted towards the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, or as Italy, under the administration of Signor 
Rarrazzi, acted towards the Pontifical Government. It is 
impossible for the Great Powers to acquiesce in these viola- 
tions of international comity without their being more or less 
drawn into a precedent. We may be sure that Greece will 
not be slow to quote these instances in her favour, and though, 
if she is not supported by a more powerful Government, she 
will hardly gain much by doing so, England would certainly 
find herself a little embarrassed if she had to distinguish with 
logical precision between the two cases. 


Whether, in the correspondence which has doubtless already 
begun, the Greek Government will really be left to stand 
alone, is a point upon which it is still unsafe to pronounce 
confidently. The suspicion naturally suggested by her re- 
jection of the ultimatum, is that Russia is, if not urging her 
forward, at all events not taking any unusual pains to prevent 
her going forward of her own accord. It seems unlikely, on 
the surface of things, that Russia should be willing to provoke 
another war; but we must know all that has passed between 
the Continental Foreign Offices during the autumn be- 

@ we can decide whether Russia has good reason for 
believing that any aggression upon Turkey would not be 
resented as decidedly as it was fourteen years ago. We have 
seen already that she has taken Lord STaN.Ey’s recent speech 
4 indicating a reversal of the traditional policy of England on 
this question, and there are not wanting symptoms that the 

peror of the Frencu has ends in view which might be 
materially furthered by the maintenance of friendly relations 
with the Czar, ver since the battle of Sadowa the French 
Government has been anxious to detach St. Petersburg from 
Berlin, The possible alliance of Russia has all along been a 
weapon in Count Bismarx’s armoury, and if France 

could be ensured against this contingency, she might be 
enabled to take a higher tone in reference to German affairs. 
The article in the Journal de St.-Pétersbourg which made so 
much noise the other day may only have been designed to 
show that Russia was worth buying off. And she might 
~ not be disinclined to take French neutrality on the 


Hy eg as an adequate payment for Russian neutrality on 


ves task of preparing a measure to disendow and dis- 
establish the Irish Church is now in the hands of, a 
Ministry formed expressly to frame and, if possible, to: 

the measure. The time is, therefore, now come when the Irish 
Church will be the first topic in the mind of every one, and 
when the practical difficulties which disestablishment and dis- 
endowment carry with them must be carefully considered. 
There is no denying that these difficulties are very serious; 
but it is not to be supposed that they are difficulties whic 
will baffle the nation, or the statesmen who guide it. In great 
and complicated subjects like the remodelling of a Church, 
everything depends on the point of departure from which 
those who enter on the discussion set out. If it were an 
open question whether it would or would not be prudent and 
wise to disendow and disestablish the Irish Church, the prac- 
tical difliculties involved might easily inspire a fatal hesitation. 
But this is not at all the basis on which the Ministry and the 
nation will work. It has been settled that the Irish Church 
shall be dealt with so as to strip it of the odious character of 
a symbol of Protestant ascendency. In the expressive language 
of Yankeedom, the Irish State Church has got to go, ‘This 
makes things comparatively easy. There are many ways of 
disendowing the Irish Church, but one of these many ways 
must be chosen. There are many ways of disestablishing it, 
but one of these many ways also must be chosen. The 
Ministry has got to do nothing more than to show that no way 
is better than their way. It may not be a perfect way; 
it may create future troubles; it may give rise to disappoint- 
ments, heartburnings, and jealousies. But it will be enough 
to show that the evils attending any other mode of dealing 
with the matter threaten to be greater. What is wanted, 
therefore, is that all the possible modes of disendowing and 
disestablishing the Irish Church which can be conceived to 
be at all practicable and defensible should be brought 
clearly before Parliament and the nation, and that then the 
course offering most advantages or fewest disadvantages 
should be proposed by the Ministry. Previous discussion 
will show the limits within which the Cabinet must make 
its choice, and on reflection it will be found that there are 
really not many courses open. Obviously, there will be 
many troublesome and intricate details to be settled after 
the main principles on which disestablishment and disen- 
dowment are to be worked out have been settled. But we 
need not trouble ourselves with them for the present. It is 
the part of Government officials, of Parliamentary draughts- 
men, and of persons having an intimate knowledge of the 
pecuniary position of the Irish clergy, to show how details are 
to be handled after the main principles on which they are to 
base their labours have been laid down for them. The busi- 
ness of the moment is to consider what are the alternatives 
between which the Cabinet will have to choose in framing the 
general scheme of its measure, for to know distinctly what 
there is that may be chosen is the best possible way of settling 
what ought to be chosen. 

The difficulty of disendowment lies in the appropriation 
of the funds that are to be taken from the Irish Church. 
Everything else isa matter of detail. The present holders 
of benefices, for example, are to have their life interests 
secured. There are many ways of securing these life inte- 
rests. Incumbents may be retained in their benefices, or may 
have an annuity from the State of equivalent value, or a sum 
down in cash equal to the value of the annuity. It will be 
a matter for future discussion which plan will be the best. 
In the same way the churches, schools, and glebehouses now 
held by the Irish Church are, it is supposed, to continue 
to belong to it. It will be quite worth discussing in due 
time who is to be understood to own these pieces of pro- 
perty, and who, if any one, stall have power to sell, 
repair, enlarge, or do away with them, or any of them, 
It will be quite worth discussing what shall be done with 
private advowsons; whether the system of patronage shall 
continue, or whether the ‘State shall buy up the rights of 
the owners at a fair valuation. All these are points of 
great interest and some difficulty, but they p:osent questions 
of an interest and importance quite subsidiary to that which 
attaches to the great question, What is to be done with 
the money taken away from the Church? or, in other 
words, to whom are the tithes to go? ~The best thing would 
be to give them to the religious denominations, according to 
population ; but this is quite impossible, and so it is of no use 
discussing it. The present Ministry has come into office on 
the understanding that this shall not be the proposal it 
will make. If this is not done, there are, as usual, three 


courses open to the Ministry. ‘They may apply the funds to 
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a semi-religious purpose; or they may apply them toa secular 
proms or they may apply them to no purpose at all, and 

eave them in the hands of the landlords. The semi-religious 
purposes to which they can apply them are only two—that 
is, the promotion of education, or the relief of the poor. 
Nor are the secular purposes to which they could apply them 
much more numerous, for they must be purposes benefiting all 
Trishmen, of all creeds, and they must be purposes that 
would be popular in Ireland, and yet not open the door 
to transparent and audacious jobbery. It would be very rash 
to say that there are no other purposes answering to this 
description, but we may say that there are scarcely any pur- 
poses answering to it so obvious as the two purposes of pur- 
chasing or aiding in the purchase of the Irish railways, and 
of forming a fund to aid by loans intending purchasers of 
land. ‘The distinction between semi-religious and secular 
purposes is one that will not perhaps bear much examination. 
We can but do what seems to us best with the good things of 
the earth; and if Ireland would be more benefited by the 
purchase of the —— than by more schools or lighter 
poor-rates, it is difficult to suppose that any special bless- 
ing would attend our doing what we thought only second 
best for her. But, undoubtedly, there is a feeling in 
favour of giving Church money to what tradition has pro- 
nounced to be semi-religious purposes, and if it is possible 
to apply the money wisely in a direction of this kind, the 
Ministry will naturally consult this feeling, and move in the 
path it indicates. Here again, however, there is not much 
room for choice. If the money is given to education, it must 
be given to promote either the Fenninctionst system, or some 
mixed system like that known in Ireland as the National 
system, or a purely secular system. To give it to one of 
either of the two latter systems would be to give it in a 
way altogether distasteful to the Irish, and would be only a 
triumph of Protestant ascendency; unless, indeed, England 
herself was willing to adopt a mixed or a secular system, and 
then the system established in Ireland would be the same as 
that established here, and so there would be no mark of Eng- 
lish or Protestant ascendency. ‘To apply the money to deno- 
minational education would be to place it in the hands of the 
priests, and would awaken the same opposition here as a pro- 
posal to use it in paying them directly, without carrying with 
it the same advantages. Or, again, the money might be 
used for the relief of the poor. It might form a fund 
either for lessening poor-rates generally, or for supplementing 
and easing poor-rates in specially distressed districts. But 
there is this difficulty in the proposal. Either the money of 
the Irish Church would be used to give more relief to the 
poor than was strictly necessary, and so would encourage 
pauperism, and do more harm to Ireland than if it were 
thrown into the sea, or the owners of property would be pro- 
portionately relieved from poor-rates, and it would practically 
form a contribution to their yearly incomes. Thus, to give the 
money of the Irish Church to the poor in such a way as not to 
do harm comes very nearly to the same thing as the third 
method of dealing with it, by which it would simply cease 
to be paid, and the owners of property would openly and 
avowedly take it. But although it would practically come to 
the same thing in a mere pecuniary point of view, it might 
not come at all to the same thing so far as the Irish Church of 
the future was concerned. Seven-eighths of the land is said to 
belong to Protestant owners, and if a distinct sum were directly 
sheet in the hands of a Protestant owner, which he was pre- 
viously obliged legally to use in keeping up the nearest church 
of his own persuasion, the obligation to pay this sum here- 
after, when the legal obligation ceased, would come home much 
more strongly to his conscience than if he only found the 
amount of his poor-rates lessened and more available money in 
his pocket. Other plans may be better for Ireland, and it is 
Treland that ought to be primarily considered; but for the 
Irish Church no plan would be so advantageous as simply to 
enact that after a certain date payments on account of tithes 
should cease. 


Disestablishmen‘ also has its difficulties, and in some re- 
spects they arc greater than those which attend disendowment. 
It is sometimes asked why there should be any trouble about 
it, and why the Irish Church should not be left to manage its 
own affairs exactly as any other voluntary religious body is left. 
The answer is that the Irish Church is an existing institution 
ruled in a particular way, bound by law to hold particular 
doctrines, and holding its property under specified conditions. 
Parliament proposes to change all this. It is going to do 
away with that connexion with the State which runs through 
the whole of the existing arrangements of the Irish Church. If 
the Irish Bishops are no longer to be appointed by the Crown, 


they must be appointed by somebody. If Parliament go. 


clines to decide this, it must decide by whom the question 
how they shall be appointed shall be decided. All the 
perty of the Irish Church is not going to be taken away 
Glebe-houses, churches, schools, possibly tracts of land. ms. 
still belong to it. To whom shall this property be confided 
and on what trusts? Parliament must either decide 4; 
or it must create a body authorized to decide it. But 4 
create the body that is to decide it would virtually be t 
accept the responsibility of the decision. There js yo 
escape from this. However anxious Parliament may be ty 
leave everything to the Irish Church and let it settle its oy 
questions for itself, it must prescribe who shall be entitled t) 
say what it wishes. If an Act were passed merely stati 
that the remaining property of the Irish Church should fe 
held upon such trusts as that Church should determine, the 
Act would be a perfect dead letter. No Court could 
what trusts were to be enforced. The Irish Church is a 
abstraction in the eyes of the law. Some particular indiyj. 
duals duly authorized must state what the determination of 
the Irish Church is, and this can only be arrived at in one of 
two ways. Hither Parliament must name these individu 
or it must authorize some other persons to name them, | 
must, in fact, appoint a Commission to act either independ 

or with the concurrence of certain other persons whom th 
law can ascertain, such as the holders of certain ecclesiastig| 
appointments; or it must organize a body with definite 
electoral rights, to name such a Commission. All discussion 
about disestablishment will end in this. Parliament mug 
either name a Commission, or must settle how a Commission 
shall be named, which shall decide how the affairs of the 
Irish Church are for the future to be regulated. There js 
only one more thing which Parliament may feel itself 
called on to decide. Is the choice of the Irish Church, 
speaking through this Commission, to be quite free? Sup- 
posing the Irish Church wishes to remain exactly as it is, 
far as the appointment of Bishops by the Crown goes, which is 
by no means an improbable thing, is the Crown to be allowed 
to accede to the wish of the Church? This is not a vey 
great matter, but it is one to which many persons who wish to 
retain a supervision over the Church through the State, as 
representing the laity, will attach considerable importance; and 
it is obviously for Parliament to decide whether a voluntary 
sect, having a wish that its ecclesiastical superiors should be 
appointed by the First Lord of the Treasury for the time 
being, are asking something which the State, from consider- 
ations of general convenience, must decline. 


REPUBLICANISM IN SPAIN, 


il Spanish insurrections had not by this time developed a 
habit of taking the world by surprise, the Provisional 
Government might regard their victory at Cadiz as a favour- 
able omen. But their right to do so is considerably lessened 
by the fact that the ill-success of a Spanish outbreak to-day 
is no guarantee that another of identical dimensions may not 
be triumphant to-morrow. Until lately, each new rebellion 
seemed only to seat IsaBeLLa II. more firmly on her throne, 
and when the present Revolution began, there was but little 
to distinguish it from its immediate predecessors. This re- 
flection makes it very unsafe to indulge in prophecies as t0 
the course of events now that order is restored at Cadiz. It 
may turn out that the insurrection was but an isolated effort 
of an extreme faction, and in that case the firm but moderate 
exhibition of authority which the city has just witnessed 
may suffice to prevent its repetition. But it may also prove 
to have been an unpremeditated outburst of a very widely dif 
fused sentiment, and then there is no certainty that those 
who guided it may not have learned wisdom from failure, 
and be preparing at this moment to renew the attempt 
a larger scale, and with better devised precautions agains 
defeat. The accounts that come to us from Madrid are, if 
they can be trusted, most encouraging as to the temper of 
the people in all parts of the country. But the Provisional 
Government may have succeeded to that faculty of construct 
ing reassuring telegraphs which has always distinguished the 
Spanish authorities; and, if so, the news that a Republic has 
been proclaimed in the capital will probably be the first int 
mation that the movement has been victorious in the pt 
vinces. A general sense of uneasiness seems to have suc 
ceeded to that rosy glow which surrounded the first stages 
of the Revolution, and in times of excitement a feeling of this 
kind tends, by a natural process, to supply its own justification. 
There is no ground for holding that it will do so in the pre 
sent instance, but, or the other hand, there is no reason @ 
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gssume that it will not. An entire suspense of judgment— 
always the hardest of mental attitudes to preserve for any 
of time—must still be recommended as regards the 
fature of Spain. The members of a Provisional Government 
can rarely venture to boast themselves of the morrow, and 
there is no prospect that the generals who now occupy that 
ious position at Madrid will be exempted from this 
normal uncertainty. 

Nor would it be at all surprising if the dissatisfaction of 
the Republican party should be growing by degrees into a 
source of serious danger to the authorities for the time being. 
The epigram attributed to General Prim, that to have a 
Republic there must be Republicans, is no longer applicable 
to Spain. Whatever else the insurrection at Cadiz has done, it 
has established the fact of their existence. And further, they 
are not, so far as the facts can be made out at this distance, 
without some real grievances against the Provisional Govern- 
ment. It belongs to the very definition of such an arrange- 
ment that it is a stop-gap. If the authors of a revolution are 
completely agreed upon the nature of the institutions which 
they wish to put in the place of those they have overthrown, a 
Provisional Government is only required to preserve order, 
and keep the necessary State machinery working until such 
time as the new authority can be set up. If, as in Spain at 

t, the people are not agreed upon this primary question, 
the duties of a Provisional Government somewhat change 
their character. Its members have now to take measures to 
give the most complete expression to the national wishes by 
the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, to see that its deli- 
berations are conducted with the utmost possible freedom, and 
to ensure that its decision shall be carried out with no unneces- 
sary delay. But the character of the Government is not otherwise 
altered. It remains—what it always was—an essentially tempo- 
rary expedient. Its function is to hasten by all legitimate means 
that final verdict which is once more to place the country 
under settled institutions. With a view to this, it is bound 
to repress all disorders which may threaten either to postpone 
the meeting of the constituent body, or to hinder its determi- 
nation from taking effect. If it goes beyond these limits—if 
it undertakes to settle questions which might have been left to 
the ordinary authorities when they are once more at work, 
and, above all, if it anticipates the work of the Constituent 
Assembly and endeavours to bias the public mind against 
this form of government or in favour of that—it has plainly 
exceeded its delegated powers, and may turn out to have used 
the authority committed to it for a special and definite pur- 
pose for the furtherance of an object which is perhaps 
utterly distasteful to those from whom the authority is 
derived. This is in effect the accusation brought against the 
Provisional Government by the Republican party in Spain. 
They point to the interval which has already elapsed since the 
dethronement of the QuEEN, to the interval which is yet to elapse 
before the meeting of the Cortes, and they ask with some show 
of reason whether this long delay is to be accounted for on 
any other supposition than that the members of the Provi- 
sional Government are anxious to commit the nation before- 
hand to some decision incompatible with the choice of a re- 
public. If their desire is simply to ascertain the will of the 
Spanish nation, why do they so needlessly postpone the only 
process by which this desire can be gratified? The Repub- 
licans find an explanation of this conduct in the determi- 
nation of the Provisional Government to forestall the action of 
the Constitutional Cortes. They maintain that its whole policy 
during the interregnum has been directed specially against 
themselves. It has gone out of its way to declare its own 
preference for a Monarchy. It has done its best to promote 
monarchical demonstrations and to discourage those which 
have been set on foot in favour of a Republic. It threatens 
interference with the liberty of the press, when that liberty 
is exercised against the conclusion to which it wishes the 
nation to come. A Government which acts in this way can- 
hot, it is urged, expect to retain the confidence of the party 
it maltreats; and, under such circumstances, the Republicans 
are naturally led to remember that the Government really 
elected by the people was that of the Revolutionary Juntas, 
and that these only surrendered their powers into the hands 
ofa central authority on condition that the latter should observe 
an absolute neutrality between the claims of Republicanism 
and Monarchy. 

Of course this is only one side of a very vexed and doubtful 
question. But it isa side which has not many representatives 
in this country—the Correspondent of the Morning Star ap- 
Pears to be by far the best-informed among them—and con- 
Sequently it is a side to which English observers are not 
unlikely to attach less than its just weight. What is the real 


meaning of the Cadiz insurrection cannot yet be known with 
any certainty. Even the Times Correspondent admits that 
the Provisional Government cannot be trusted to tell its own 
story, and we have at present no means of knowing 
whether the Republican narratives are any better worthy of 
credit. Thus much, however, seems to be clear. The a 
visional Government is running a very great deal of risk in 
postponing the meeting of the Cortes ‘or two months longer— 
for nearly five months, that is, after the original outbreak of the 
Revolution. If in those first bloodless days the thoughts and 
hopes of the people had all been turned to the elections, they 
would have had no temptation to scrutinize the policy of the 
authorities, nor any fear lest they were secretly plotting to 
make the deliberations of the Cortes a mere formal registra- 
tion of a foregone conclusion. 

The line which has actually been taken might have been 
less mischievous if the designs of the Provisional Government 
had been openly declared. But the mystery which surrounds 
them—and which is perhaps only assumed to conceal the 
absence of any definite designs at all—naturally leads to sus- 
picion. Ifthe object of the authorities is to secure a decision 
in favour of Monarchy, they cannot be complimented on 
their choice of means. Any real inclination of the people in 
this direction would have been more likely to make itself felt 
in the first instance than after all these intermediate delays. 
The Provisional Government may possibly have waited in 
the hope of being able beforehand to bring forward a can- 
didate for the vacant throne. But their failure to do this has 
destroyed the only plea on which a policy of procrastination 
can be defended. It is difficult, moreover, to understand 
why so many people should think it necessary for Spain to 
remain a Monarchy. There is no underestimate of the value of 
monarchical institutions implied in the confession that Spain 
seems to be as little likely as any country in Europe to 
give them room in which to grow and develop. Where there 
are none of the natural surroundings of kingship, little can 
be gained by calling the sovereign King instead of Presi- 
dent ; indeed, it may be questioned whether the impatience of 
authority, which is always to be feared on the part of a 
suddenly emancipated people, is not intensified by the assump- 
tion of the former title. ‘There may perhaps be more chance 
under Republican forms of obtaining that strong executive 
which is so necessary to a country like Spain than there will 
be if every power entrusted to the elected King is closely 
watched by a nation jealous of its new freedom, and deeply 
tinged with Republican preferences. 


MR. CARDWELL AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


i ie task of presiding over the War Office at so critical a 
juncture as the present is one not much to be coveted, 
and possibly Mr. CarDWELL’s readiness to accept the position 
may be attributable to the fact that he had not previously 
experienced the difficulties with which he will have to con- 
tend. Thanks to the dual government of the army, the post 
of War Minister is never a very pleasant or easy one. He 
has the twofold duty of making things work smoothly with 
the Horse Guards, and at the same time of taking care that 
the supremacy of Parliament and his own authority as 
a Constitutional Minister are neither openly disregarded 
nor insidiously counteracted. Under ordinary circumstances 
a man of tact may generally manage to. keep the anomalous 
machinery at work without allowing the friction and resist- 
ance to become more intolerable than they have been under his 
predecessors; but, at the best, the ill-defined relations exist- 
ing between two departments which are neither really sub- 
ordinated nor really independent render the administration 
of the army vastly more troublesome, costly, and ineffective 
than that of any other branch of the public service. Just 
now Mr. Carpwe tt will find that the principle of letting 
things go on in the old way, and postponing reform to an 
indefinite future, will scarcely prosper. Army administra- 
tion is, in fact, in astate of flux, and the unstable equilibrium 
between the forces of the War Office and of the Horse Guards 
has been so rudely shaken by attempted changes, that a 
thorough reorganization can no longer be staved off. 

All the various projects of Army Reform which have been 
started are based on one or other of two principles, which may 
be not inaptly called the Professional and the Constitutional 
theories ; and between these the Minister must choose. The 
Professional school maintains that no men can be so fit to rule 
the army as officers who have distinguished themselves in 
service, or have otherwise attained to high military rank and 
position, and that we ought, so far as military administration 


is concerned, to imitate the system of those despotic States 
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where the army is governed by its officers, and the country 
is governed by the army. ‘The Constitutional school, on 
the other hand, insists that, in order to make the control 
of Parliament efficient, it is essential that the possibly 
expansive ideas of professional soldiers should be re- 
strained. by placing the supreme financial control in 
civilian hands, and using the professional soldier—whether 
his rank be that of a private or a general commanding in 
chief—simply as a military instrument for giving efiect to 
the policy of Parliament. These views equally condemn 
the existing dual government, which has resulted from a sort 
of drawn battle between two really incompatible prin- 
ciples. Its history is curious enough. For a long time after 
the political supremacy of Parliament was established in all 
other matters, the army remained, in reality as well as in 
name, a prerogative army, governed by professional soldiers. 
As a natural consequence, the jealousy of Parliament 
constantly showed itself in a desire to reduce the numbers 
and the aggregate cost of an establishment over which it 
could exercise no other administrative control. Even after a 
theoretical supervision of army finances was assumed by a 
Parliamentary Minister, the substantial independence of the 
Horse Guards remained ; and it was not until Lord PaLwerston, 
then young in office, asserted and maintained his right to 
control all army expenditure, of whatever description, that 
the dual government took the shape which, theoretically, 
it has ever since retained. But when the period of Horse 
Guards independence closed, the period of Horse Guards influ- 
ence commenced, In recent times no Commander-in-Chief 
(not even the Duke of WeL.ineton, practically supreme as he 
was) has ever disputed the right of the War Office to absolute 
control over every item of expenditure. It has been conceded 
that the War Office is too strong to be taken by assault, but 
the resources of strategy are not limited to the simple method 
of an attack in front. Engineering science has abundant de- 
vices at command, and after the Horse Guards had been 
beaten in an open trial of strength, the War Office was skil- 
fully and patiently approached by regular sap. It was ob- 
vious that the authority of the War Minister would soon cease 
to be more than nominal if he were surrounded by a permanent 
staff imbued with the purely professional spirit, and looking to 
the Horse Guards, and not to the War Oftice, for honour and 
promotion; and all possible means have been used to perfect this 
arrangement. This system has been going on for years, and, 
but for the excessive impatience shown of late by the soldier 
party, the War Office might gradually have lost the whole of 
its civilian leaven, and become as exclusively an army-fortress 
as the Horse Guards itself, without any one noticing that a 
quiet revolution had been effected, and that the financial con- 
trol of the army had been restored to the army itself. For 
good or for evil the two military reformers at the War Office 
have succeeded in making it a public question whether, in 
financial matters, Parliament is to rule the army or the army 
is to rule itself. This isa matter on which Mr. CarpweELL 
must take a side. It is too late for masterly inaction; for 
to do nothing would be simply to leave Generals Storks 
and Ba.rour masters of the situation, and to deprive 
the War Office of what little financial power it has still 
managed to retain. Although his experience has not been 
gained in this particular department, Mr. CarpweLt must have 
long since learned that no Minister can act except through per- 
manent officials who will give him their hearty assistance. 
The theory which has sometimes been propounded, that the 
Parliamentary Minister is to be expected single-handed to 
keep an exclusively military staff within reasonable financial 
bounds, is one of those fanciful ideas that no one who has held 
office is likely to entertain. Even Mr. Disrar.i’s Treasury 
saw that the scheme of placing the Military Controller in a 
position superior to that of the Civilian Financial Secretary 
was tantamount to abandoning financial control altogether, 
and the subsequent action of the War Office dictators has 
shown that they have learned to disregard the Treasury Minute 
which they at first so warmly resented. 

That Mr. Guapstone’s Cabinet will not be more sub- 
servient to military influence than Mr. Disrarui’s may, 
we suppose, be assumed, especially as it includes in its 
ranks some of the most determined opponents of army 
self-government. Mr. Lowe, Mr. Cuitpers, Lord De Grey, 
and Lord Hartineton will have a great deal to retract 
before they can concur in supporting the military pre- 
dominance which is rapidly becoming an established fact at 
the War Office; and indeed, if they are to act up to the spirit 
of their Opposition speeches, they cannot well stop short of a 
policy of reconstruction which shall once for all close the 
rivalry between the two branches of military administration. 
There are but two ways of doing this. One is by making the 


Commander-in-Chief supreme, which would be slight ™ 
trograde; the other by placing him in what the 
CampripcE has called his true position, that of advyiger of 
the War Minister in all purely military matters, "Tha 
consolidation of the two offices based on this principle i 
the only guarantee for real economy and efficiency js sy. 
ciently plain; but to carry out such a policy requires , 
strong head and a strong will. There are members ¢ 
the Cabinet who undoubtedly cou'd and would have com, 
pleted this necessary reform, and it may be that Mr, Cggp, 
WELL will show the requisite skill and nerve. We do ot 
credit the rumour that this office was assigned to him 

he was thought likely to prove less stubborn than others ip 
resisting military encroachments; and though the tactics of ij. 
new Mini on the subject are somewhat obscure, Mr, 
Guapstone will scarcely want the courage to maintain th 
constitutional control of the Parliamentary Minister over th, 
expenditure of the army. It is certain, indeed, that in th 
next Estimates there will be a large reduction, whether legi- 
timate or not, in the aggregate vote for the army; but m. 
duction for one year is not always true economy, as was foun 
after the memorable year 1835, when, to humour a prevale, 
ery for economy, the Duke of WELLINGTON allowed the mij. 
tary and naval establishments to fall into a state of inefliciene; 
which afterwards entailed a vast increase of expense. Whether 
the Estimates for 1869 are prepared by military or civilian 
hands, they will afford no real test of the economy likely 
prevail hereafter, though it is just possible that the seduction 
of an apparent immediate saving may appeal to Mr. Giapstoxr 
on his most susceptible side. ‘That an army whose expendi- 
ture is limited by civilian authority exterior to itself will be 
less lavishly administered than one which is its own master 
may be assumed as an axiom against which the showy savings 
of a single year will weigh nothing in the balance. 


HUNGARY AND FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


ep dissolution of the Hungarian Diet will subject the 
compromise with Austria to a more decisive test than 
any it has yet experienced. The authors of a settlement a 
not likely rashly to disturb it, and the Opposition has of late 
been far too weak to be able to do so with any reasonable chance 
of success. The whole arrangement now goes to the country. 
Between this and Easter the new Diet will be elected, and for 
the first time in their recent history the Hungarians will have 
to return representatives to work under a recognised constitu- 
tion, not to fight for a disputed one. If the strength of the 
majority has been greater in the Legislature than in the con- 
stituencies, the meeting of the new Diet will disclose the fact, 
If the proportion between the supporters of the Government 
and of the Opposition is not materially changed, the nation 
will have put its seal upon the work of its representatives. 
The canvass which will shortly open will do more to acquaint 
us with the views and aspirations of the several parties n 
the kingdom than the proceedings of the Session itself. The 
sense of work to be done is a great check on_populit 
oratory, and during the last year the Hungarian Deputies 
have applied themselves to business in good earnest. (on 
siderations of general policy will naturally hold a more pto- 
minent place in the long series of electioneering speeches, 
as there is no question of importance as regards the future 
ready to be submitted to the constituencies, they will naturally 
be influenced in giving their votes by their estimate of what 
has been done in the past. ; 
As far as external signs are any key to popular feeling 
the Austro-Hungarian Government has no cause for anxiety. 
The Speech with which the King of Huncary brought the 
Session and the Diet to an end was received with evéy 
evidence of satisfaction by the members to whom it was at: 
dressed, and, according to the Pesth Correspondent of the 
Times, an equally good effect was produced on the crowés 
who read it shortly afterwardsin the streets. Perhaps the 
demeanour of the Emrrror-Kine has done as much as aly 
thing to create these sentiments. The populace, at all events 
does not realize a constitutional change until it is expr 
in some external symbol, and Francis JosePu might have 
assented freely and honestly to all the changes introd 
during the last year without thereby giving them the 
obvious consecration which they have derived from his 
frequent visits to the Hungarian capital. Even to the most 
democratic members of the Diet the presence of the Hun 
garian Court may serve as a guarantee of real value for 
the stability of the work on which they have been engaged. 


The personal wishes of the Emperor have still great influence 
in Austrian politics, and however firmly the new settlement 
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. 
be rooted in the hearts of the Hungarian people and in 
needs of the united monarchy, its permanence might be 
jously endangered by se hostility, or even the indifference, 
of the Sovereign. Neither of these sentiments seems to be 
gt by Francis Joseru. It is not only that he has suffered 
much from the internal dissensions which weakened 
ie Empire in 1866 to be tempted to provoke their 
. That doubtless was the determining cause of his 
fst overtures to his Hungarian subjects, but other motives 
since come in by way of supplement. No sove- 
‘mn, least of all a sovereign who has had such experience 
gf disaster a8 the Emperor of Austria, could have been in- 
jiferent to the sudden popularity which was the result of his 
dange of policy. To a man smarting under recent defeat, and 
gnscious of his changed position among European sovereigns, 
te cheers that greeted his coronation procession must have 
like a new lease of life. They promised him what 
Sdowa seemed to have made impossible—a great and pros- 
future. They told him of resources as yet untested, 
fa reserve of strength upon which the losses of 1866 had 
made no inroads. It was only natural that a new and sudden 
ence should grow up for subjects who had enabled him 
fo taste this unforeseen pleasure; and when once the impulse 
ms given, there was nothing to hinder its action. The 
German subjects of Austria may lament their diminished 
jmportance in the monarchy, and grudge the withdrawal of so 
ea portion of territory from German control or guidance. 
But the Sovereign himself is not likely to feel this change so 
keenly. The dignity of his own position is not impaired by 
it, If dualism has its dangers, they do not affect the external 
jge of the Empenor-Kinc. What he surrenders in one 
character he regains in another. The power he has to abandon 
at Vienna he finds willingly yielded to him at Pesth. Even 
the tedious ceremonial and barbaric pomp of the Hungarian 
Court may have asubile charm amidst the changes to which he 
has lately had to submit. ‘They link him with his predeces- 
sors; they enable him to remember that he is but reviving an 
ancestral past; they assure him that, though every act of 
Hungarian rule may impress him with a sense of novelty, it 
isstill no Brummagem sovereignty that has devolved upon 
him. These pageants, so strange to Western Europe, have 
an historical significance, and for that reason they are not 
without their value to a sovereign who must wish above all 
things to forget the events of the last few years. 


If we pass from the circumstances of the Royal speaker to the 
matter of the Royal Speech, we shall find nothing to contra- 
vene the view here taken of his feelings towards his Trans- 
leithan subjects. The Emperor and Count Brust may well 
take pride in their joint work. If the merit of the conception 
lies wholly with the latter, the former may claim his full share 
inthe hardly less conspicuous merit of the execution. No 
mean jealousy has come between the Minister and his Sovereign. 
No petty anxiety to retain some semblance of arbitrary power 
has prevented Francis Joseru from yielding every demand 
which the constitutional Legislature has addressed to him. 
There were difficulties enough in the way of a settlement— 
“prejudices inherited from the past, the power of habit, 
“suspicions nourished by events, and the seeming antagonism 
“of interests.” They could never have been surmounted as 
they have been without the sincere co-operation of King and 
people, and the credit which belongs to the work must in 

imess be shared between the two agents in the process. The 
Speech does not exaggerate the change which has taken place 
in the internal relations of the monarchy. Instead of “ poli- 
“tical struggles,” there has come “mutual friendship and 
“esteem.” ‘Lhe long succession of “distrust and collisions” 
has been ended by the “removal of that political uncertainty 
“which has benumbed the noblest forces of the nation.” The 
integrity of the Hungarian Crown has been restored by the 
arangement with Croatia and Slavonia; thé independence of 
the two halves of the monarchy is secured by their separate 
and Parliamentary governments; while their common affairs 
me conducted on a system which gives to each “ in the same 

measure” the exercise of its constitutional influence. Cer- 
tainly the Hungarian people deserve the compliment which 
the Speech pays them for their “ traditional political tact.” 
Hitherto, at ail events, the Diet has shown itself eminently 
amenable to the guidance of reason and common sense. ‘The 
‘vents of 1848-9 were still fresh enovgh in the national 
Memory to have accounted for a different course. The 
Members might have insisted on distrusting the Kine, and so 
checked the new impulses by which it was desirable he should 
guided ; or they might have clung with impracticable per- 
Unacity to the independence which they had formerly asserted, 


without breaking up the Empire, and so precipitating the very 
catastrophe which the compromise was designed to avert, 
Both these two dangers have been skilfully avoided. The 
two essentials have been maintained intact, and the separate 
action of the Hungarian State has been restored without appa- 
rent detriment to the practical unity of the Empire. Whether, 
indeed, this last end has been achieved as completely as 
it seems to be may be open to doubt. Since the conclusion 
of the Constitutional settlement, no questions have arisen 
which were likely to create discord. As long, indeed, as the 
monarchy remains at peace with its neighbours there will be 
little occasion for dispute. It is only on foreign policy, on 
war, and on finance so far as it is affected by war, that there 
is any call for joint deliberation on the part of Austria and 
Hungary. The longer any such necessity can be deferred, 
the more chance there will be that the habit generated b 
friendly intercourse and the sense of common interests will 
avail to secure identity of action. 


NEWSPAPERS »v. BOOKS. 


bare case ye generally may be divided into two classes, 
fashioned after the model of the Idle and the Indus- 
trious Apprentice. The industrious traveller in Europe does 
all the picture galleries, cathedrals, and ruins, whilst his lazy 
companion lounges through a couple of streets. In America 
the great object of the industrious traveller is to see, and of 
the idle traveller to avoid seeing, as many schools as possible. 
It is the one defect in the general hospitality of Americans 
that they cannot realize the existence of the latter class. 
Few of them can believe that a man may sincerely, and from 
the bottom of his heart, object to being converted for the 
time into a volunteer school inspector. Every one who has 
ever visited America has therefore been dragged through a 
series of schools, has duly admired the vivacity of the 
children, and has listened to the declamation of a cer- 
tain number of poems and orations. Such persons will 
be gratified by hearing that in the city of Philadelphia 
they will not in future be annoyed by the mangling 
of standard literature. The poor old fragments of poets 
and orators will be allowed to rest in peace, and infantile 
organs will be practised on the viler material of the daily 
newspapers. The motive, however, of the change is 
not any relief to travellers. The rising generation will, it 
seems, be made acquainted with ‘“ Congressional debates, 
“ State affairs, wars and their causes, accidents, floods and fires, 
“creat public improvements, &c., subjects upon which the 
“ youthful mind will feed much more profitably than upon 
“ beautiful orations or pathetic fancy writing.” Assuming this 
order to be genuine, there is a refreshing naiveté about it 
which is characteristic of the country. American ideas on 
such matters cannot be cruder, in some respects are certainly 
more intelligent, than those of the British middle classes ; but 
they are expressed with a beautiful simplicity, unrestrained by 
any fear of cynical criticism. This passage puts in the plainest 
form what a large class really thinks on both sides of the 
water. There is something, indeed, rather more amazin 
than usual to any one who has been a student of Philadelphian 
newspapers. If the infant mind is to be flavoured by the food 
on which it is to be fed, as the canvass-back duck contracts 
the taste of the wild celery, the Philadelphians of the future 
will be a remarkable generation. A philosopher may be 
insulted by the pleasing nickname of a bovk-in-breeches; 
but a newspaper in pants, to use the dialect of the country, 
is a far less pleasant phenomenon. American newspapers, 
outside of New York, nowhere rise above the level of the 
provincial press in England, and it is terrible to think of 
one of the numerous Heralds or Mercuries of our native 
land taking flesh and walking abroad among us. A youth 
who had learnt politics by spouting the “ editorials” of 
a provincial newspaper, whose imagination had been en- 
riched by its poet’s corner, and whose miscellaneous in- 
formation was derived from the column in which one line 
informs us that a melon has been raised in Pottsville, 
Pa., measuring two feet in circumference, and the next 
that seventeen murders had been committed in Texas in 
ten days, would have a singularly constituted mind, It is 
strange that any human being should propose to saturate 
the youthful intellect with third-rate newspapers, and to 
sink the fact that any greater masters of literary com- 
position ever existed than those who provide daily intelli- 
gence for the inhabitants of Philadelphia. Most of us feel 
the need of some sort of intellectual umbrella to ward off the 
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pelting showers of information which descend upon us from 
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a cloud of periodicals. We are anxious to cultivate a pro- 
found ignorance of some of the stores of useless knowledge 


which are thrust upon our notice. But here it is proposed 
to take the unoffending youth of a whole city, and inoculate 
them from their earliest years with a taste for the consumption 
of rubbish. We can only hope that their digestions will 
ultimately revolt at the insipid meal, and that Philadelphian 
teachers will discover the surprising fact that their news- 
papers are drearier than even the standard writers of the 
English language. 

And yet we feel a certain hesitation in speaking positively 
of the matter. If we take the aduit Englishman or American 
who has received an average education, we might fancy that 
he had been instructed pretty much on the plan described. 
The objection to plunging infants into premature newspaper 
reading would be founded not so much on the fact that it would 
be a bad preparation for their later studies, as that it would 
be only too much like them. It would be a startling 
statistical return which should show truly the number of 
persons whose literary zeal ever takes them beyond the daily 
papers for their politics and the lighter part of magazines for 
their amusement. Reading, so far as the British shopkeeper 
is concerned, is coming to be definable as the art by which 
persons discover what the Telegruph or Standard thinks 
about the world in general ; excellence of the style will 
soon be measured by the approach which it makes to the 
glowing beauties of the Telegraph’s articles; and it will be only 
one more step, and not a very difficu!t one, to teach the infant 
mouth to lisp in accents derived from the same souree. On 
grand occasions boys will declaim the last flowery leader in- 
stead of a passage from Suaksreare or Macautay. Those 
poor old standard authors, who, it is true, always received 
more respect than familiarity, have a harder struggle than 
ever to keep their heads above the rubbish heaps of worth- 
less literature. 

The tendency of which the Philadelphian school-teachers 
have given a grotesque illustration may sugzest a more serious 
reflection. It is an extreme corollary from the utilitarian 
theory of some of our reformers, and brings out very neatly 
their special weakness. There is no country where the ad- 
vantage of some mental training in some loftier branches of 
knowledge than are attainable by means of newspapers is 
plainer than in America. The most characteristic fault of 
Young America is its undervaluing of everything that has 
been done beyond the Atlantic; and its prevalent impression 
that America should have not merely new creeds and new 
political systems, but a new multiplication table and new 
laws of nature. The sensitiveness upon which we sometimes 
rally our cousins is comparatively a superficial and transient 
phenomenon, It is natural enough that a country whose 
literature is still provincial shduld be especially sensitive to 
opinions coming from the virtual metropolis, and that a 
country in many senses young should have some of that 
uneasy vanity and desire to be received on equal terms 
amongst its betters which is characteristic of the hobbledehoy 
stage of existence. But this is quite compatible with a more 
deeply-seated conviction that the American is a being of a 
superior order, whose merits indeed are not as yet thoroughly 
recognised, but who is rapidly showing his superiority to all 
the rules established in the Old World. Consequently, there 
is no people upon whom it is so desirable to impress the fact 
that some people could write English before the Declaration of 
Independence, and that there is a standard of cultivation and 
learning to which they have not at present even nearly ap- 
proached. ‘They are suffering from very natural delusions of 
mental perspective, which make their own continent and 
epoch loom in the vastest proportions, and they are specially 
in need of such correctives to their vision as can be supplied 
at school. 

But we cannot flatter ourselves that the moral so obvious 
in their case has no application to us. There is, it is true, 
a large and growing class of Englishmen which recog- 
nises more or less dimly the fact that there are other 
countries beyond the British Channel, and that there are 
some foreign civilizations which are not quite unworthy of 
notice. ‘There is also a class, though not so rapidly in- 
creasing, which is aware that a few books were written, and 
a few things done, before the nineteenth century which may be 
studied with some show of profit. Still, the measure of the 


Philadelphian school-teachers only embodies a sentiment 
analogous to the common English sentiment that Junius 
or the writers of the Spectator would be. second-rate scrib- 
blers at the present day, and that there is more good writing 
in the daily press than would have fitted out a first-rate 
author of the past. ‘The answer which is generally made to 


this, and to the often-quoted comparison between the Times anj 
Thucydides, or between knowledge of the Mississippi and ¢h, 
llissus, rather fails to allow for the half-truth contained in 
those assertions. The obstinate defenders of the old classical 
system are apt to dwell too exclusively upon the advan. 
tages of the training which it confers upon the mind, withoy, 
insisting upon the substantial value of the knowledge im. 
parted. They accept the position of their antagonists, and 
admit that a youth who has been trained for many years jy 
classics or mathematics is then to forget all about it, and take 
to some purely utilitarian study. They argue that they haye 
put so fine a polish upon his intellectual powers that he is to 
be able to take up with effect any study he pleases. Now, it jg 
only natural that their opponents should feel a difficulty jn 
believing that a man who is to devote his whole faculties tp 
certain pursuits is the better for having previously sharpened 
them on something which is to be entirely laid aside. If, afte, 
sharpening your razor to the utmost, it is only to be used for 
cutting blocks, one can hardly resist a suspicion that the sh 
ening has been more or less thrown away. Neither can it be 
denied that our present educational system is liable to some 
extent to this blame, and that in some interpretations at leas 
of its merits the theory seems to be involved that a study which 
is useful in after-life is necessarily useless as a means of 
training. If classical training, for example, were founded on 
a more intelligent method, and such superstitions as that of 
excessive verse-making were effectually laid, the answer to 
the Philadelphian heretics would be much plainer, because 
they would more easily recognise the utility of a study which 
should be no longer ostentatiously unsuitable to any one but 
schoolboys. They might perhaps be induced to recognise the 
advantage which a*man derives from having some acquaint. 
ance with the world in a large sense, and from having, as it 
were, an intellectual anchorage beyond the very unstable and 
shifting sands of provincial journalism. But to meet effec- 
tually the prejudices of which this is a ludicrous instance, 
some modification in the views of extreme purists is required, 
and it would be well that they should provide themselves with 
arguments plain even to the capacity of persons who believe 
in Philadelphian newspapers. 


THE FLAVOUR OF CHARACTER. 


O*E of the most curious and least analysable things in numan 
life and nature is found in that quality, or perhaps group of 
qualities, to which we give the general name of force of character, 
it is something which seems to exist apart, and yet to penetrate 
and run through every side and quarter of the mind ; it 1s less an 
independent faculty than a property of all the other faculties, les 
a solitary attribute than the colouring of all the other attributes 
It was justly objected to the phrenologists that, in their exclusive 
attention to the size and location of the various parts of the brain, 
they lost sight of another not less important kind of variation— 
variation in the quality and substance of the brain tissue. An 
analogous error is committed by students of character, whether 
they are systematic or only empirical, who are content with 
summing up a man’s attributes, estimating their relative strengtl, 
and pronouncing on their comparative utility. Practically, the 
whole question of the worth of character turns upon a point 
that is quite beside all these. We want to know, not only that 
man has this or that attribute or faculty, but also how he has it 
For example, one constantly hears from the lips of that sex which 
was in chivalrous days the prize-giver and the arbiter of distinc- 
tions that so-and-so is wonderfully intellectual; and even persis 
who use their words with judgment can often find no better phrase 
for their meaning than this too vague term. In its best and most 
legitimate sense, the epithet of intellectual is given to persons who 
possess some of the various intellectual faculties of discrimination, 
judgment, imagination, and so forth, and exert them with some- 
thing more than the average constancy. But then to tell us this of 
anybody is to tell us little ; quite as important as the possession and 
the pretty constant use of all these faculties is the temper, spinit, 
tone, or manner of their use—the something which makes them 
sapid, and determines both their harmony with the general current 
of things outside, and the pleasurableness and magnitude of theit 
influence upon persons, Thus, of that acuteness and quickness 
which is one of the most essential elements of the intelle 
character, the chief thing for us to know is its qualis. Isit after 
the manner of the fox, or the wolf, or the ferret, or is it large-eyed 
and ample? Is it deep-seeing and wide-seeing, or is it onl good 
for flaws and specks and little likenesses and unlikenesses of 
outside? What is the salt whence the acuteness has its savoul 
and characteristic? We may ask just the same sort of questions 
about moral habits. Industry, for example, must be @ “wf 
table quality. Even in a person who preys upon society, lal 
rious tenacity is a virtue, as far as it goes, and may pe * 
keep alive the erratic flame of self-respect, which must be 
good thing, even ina burglar. Apart from such extreme cases, 
where one virtue does duty for all the rest not too perfectly, 
precise value and likeabieness of ordinary or extraordinary ind 
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depend upon something which has nothing to do with industry. 
e ask what manner of industry it is—beaverish, mechanical, 
the industry of small things, or, on the other hand, infused with 
ness of motive, working on a great scale, and penetrated by a 
certain indescribable fineness of temper, which makes all the if- 
ference between an industry that is admirable and one that is 

barely Jess than contemptible. 
If we constantly find, among the dullest and least-loved portion 
of our friends, people endowed with nearly all the talents and nearly 
gil the virtues, we feel just as constantly, on the other side, that 
from whom we should be most unwilling to part are recom- 
mended to us by something altogether beside either vigorous 
ability and grasp of understanding, or unusual warmth, strength, 
gd regularity of sentiment. The most rigorous stickler for the 
uare utilitarian tests in practice invariably transcends them, and 
unconsciously becomes accessible on a side and in a manner not 
taken into account by his usual method. We cannot help, or 
at all events a man is neither particularly admirable nor enviable 
if he can help, being drawn towards characters of the intel- 
Jectual and the moral parts of which he never thinks of taking 
any account, but whose flavour is as indefinable as it is irre- 
sistible. Indeed, is not this a more considerable element than 
we usually realize in the pleasure which men take in the society 
of nice women? Their society is not often made valuable to us 
by the superiority of their gifts of understanding or by their 
lofty moral endowments; yet anybody who successfully under- 
takes to dispense with their companionship, or who has no special 
satisfaction in being with the best kind of women that he knows, 
js already more than half way on the road to barbarism. Not to 
be susceptible of the influence of a character of flavour is an 
assured sign of want of fine flavour in oneself, and persons who 
shun the association of women, imperfectly cultivated as women 
are now, may be safely set down as belonging to a very badly 
finished class. ‘To know men or women of flavour is to have the 
baldness and profound insipidity of average existence modified in 
the most satisfactory way in which it is capable of being modified. 
In aworld of mediocrity and gentle dulness, what ought one not to 
give to be able to know such a man as Charles Lamb was—whim- 
sical, frolicsome, quaint, with every phrase, expression, move- 
ment marked by a fresh savour? And flavour is various. Of its 
essence it is always original and peculiar, never being precisely 
alike in two persons. !t has its kinds and degrees, far apart in 
their value and their wholesomeness, from the rare and transcend- 
ent character of an Augustin down to the sickly hot-house 
flavour of a Maurice de Guérin. The only traits common to all 
its kinds seem to be merely negative. We note the absence of 
this and that, and their absence seems of itself to mean the 
 ngueng of something which it is hard to write out in words. 
Ve can only say of a character with fine flavour that it is not 
all drawn in straight lines and squares, that it has not been 
deliberately cut and trimmed after a pattern, but has grown to be 
what it is by the expansion of inward forces, that it is not sour nor 
thin nor narrow, nor without play and movement. Its positive 
= we seem only to be able to trace in their effects upon others. 
e know that something about a man stimulates us and stirs 


every energy ; or that it soothes and softens us, dulling our sen- 


sitiveness to the sharp angles; or that it elevates us, putti 
small cares and mean objects under our feet for the time an 
disencumbering the overpressed mind; or that it delicately mode- 
rates an excessive and turbulent ardour. An atmosphere is 
somehow poured round men and women of this sort which gives to 
the moral climate of more ordinary people just the bracing or 
softening elements of which it stands in need; and this, we sup- 
pose, is what has made Mr. Carlyle’s denunciation of formulas, 
phantasms, and simulacra so popular, because a person whom he 
calls a formula or phantasm or a simulacrum has just one of those 
natures which diffuse no atmosphere, but exist as in hard and cold 
blocks. This moral fibre, to change one’s metaphor, is far more 
interesting and important than exact conformity to the established 
standard of precise rightness and wrongness in intellectual or 
moral matters. Johnson, for example, was full of wrongness in 
metaphysics, politics, and most other subjects where men can 
80 wrong, yet one would rather have known him and been his 
friend than one would know or be the friend of the most unim- 
peachable of politicians, or the most supreme of metaphysicians, 
unless the latter had a smack of either the Johnsonian or some 
other kind of flavour and fulness. Voltaire’s saying about 
Success in life depending less upon a man’s talents than upon 
the force of his character applies to many other things in him 
besides his success ; unless indeed we include under success what 
it would be quite right, but hardly customary, to include— 
good influence over others, and an active consciousness in oneself 
of all the best emotions which one’s character is able to compass. 
explains the fact, which to raw youth measuring all things 
by a narrow test of intellectual rightness is for ever a mystery, 
t talents, knowledge, soundness, coloured by no more than 
Mere orthodox emotion, are seldom idolized by those of riper time 
who know the world. It is morale, temper, flavour which those 
value most who have seen most of men and most of the con- 
ditions of life; for weakness in morale, thinness of temper, and 
monotony of flavour are the conditions which keep life so poor. 
Is does not mean that a blindly stupid person, the creature 
of Prejudice, unillumined by intellectual knowledge, and in- 
di trent to it, can win our admiration or liking by firmness, or 
moderation, or peculiarity of crotchet. But it does mean that one 
who is second-rate on the intellectual side may be a thousandfold 


weightier, higher, more valuable, more successful in the largest sense, 
than the intellectual first-rate; and for the reason that increase of 
happiness and improvement comes not only of seeing and knowing 
—though this is indispensable for the larger endeavour—but of doing 
and desiring, and it is in deeds and desires combined that fineness of 
flavour and excellence of tone most show themselves. 

It is remarkable how force of character and general quality find 
their expression in the countenance, far above any one special 
quality. Intellectual cleverness almost as often as not hangs out 
no sign in the eyes or the jaw or the cut of the mouth; neither, 
of course, does moral ess, for a man may be the most spot- 
less of saints in obedience to the current moral law, without any- 
thing in his face to distinguish him from Joseph Surface or 
Tartuffe. But the physiognomical expression generally tells us 
how people ss their qualities, if we have to seek elsewhere 
for information of what qualities they have. It does not tell us 
whether a man has read much, whether his mind has shaped itself 
amid ideas of philosophy, poetry, politics, or commerce. It does 
tell us, however, if we can find out the special form elsewhere, 
something of the general spirit in which he is likely to have 
clothed it; whether he has followed his pursuit with devotion, 
with tenacity, with robust aggression or tame waiting upon circum- 
stance. And we read in the eye, and in the hardness or flexibility 
of the master lines of the face and head, all combined and quietly 
judged, what is by far the most important thing in character—the 
size and kind of its humanity and sympathy. If this be so, a 
study of the face would outdo the pretensions of chiromancy, 
and we might tell fortunes by it; only, as it happens, the face is 
not fully possessed by the character until the fortune has either 
been achieved for good or evil, or at least has entered unmistalke- 
ably and irrevocably into the groove cf its achievement. 


GRIM FEMALES. 


LMOST all histories and mythologies embody the idea of a 
race of grim females. Whether as fabulous and complex 
monsters, like the Sphinx and the Harpies, or in the more human 
forms of the Fates and the Furies, unsexed women have been uni- 
versally recognised as forming part of the system of nature, and to 
be accepted among the stranger manifestations of human life. Yet 
it is hard to understand why they should exist at all. As moral 
“sports,” extravagances, exaggerations, they are so far interestin 
to the anthropologist; but, as women with definite duties and’ 
fixed functions, nothing can be less admirable. They are even 
worse than effeminate men—which is saying everything. The 
grim female must be carefully distinguished from the mas- 
culine woman, for they are by no means essentially the same, 
though the types may run into each other, and sometimes do. 
But the masculine woman, if not grim but only Amazonian, has 
often much that is fine and beautiful in her, as we see in her great 
prototype Pallas Athene; but the ~ female pur sang is never 
noble, never beautiful; and the only meaning of her existence— 
the only mission she seems sent into the world to fulfil—is that of 
serving as a warning to the young as to what to avoid. The grim 
female is not necessarily an old maid, as would appear likely at 
first sight. We find her of all conditions indifferently—as maid 
wife, widow, as mother and childless alike—and we do not find 
that her condition in any way affects her character. If she is 
born grim, she remains grim to the end; and neither marriage 
nor motherhood modifies her. The grim female of novelists is gene- 
rally an old maid; but a caricature, painted in the broadest lines 
and from the outsides of things. She is emphatically an odd woman; 
odd in her dress, her mode, her state. She wears a flapping cap, 
skimpy skirts, and rusty brown mittens on her bony hands; she 
has a passionate aversion to men and matrimony; and she lives 
queerly behind a barricaded house door, with a small slavey, or an 
elderly female afflicted with deafness, to do her work and bear the 
brunt of her temper. But she is always odd, and unmarried, and 
unfashionable, and unlike everybody else,and could never be mis- 
taken for an ordinary woman from the first moment when she ap- 
pears on the page to the last paragraph of her existence. Now 
the grim female of real life may be one of the most conven- 
tional of her sex; in fact, she generally is one of the most 
conventional of her sex; she is one who rules her household 
with a rod of iron carefully wrought after the pattern of her 
neighbours’ rods, and to whom a dish set awry, or the second- 
best china instead of the best, counts for as great a moral 
delinquency in her servants as a breach of one of the ten com- 
mandments. She is a woman who regards being out of the 
fashion, or foremost in the fashion, as equally reprehensible, and 
to whom dress is among the most important matters of life. 
Wherefore she is notorious for a certain grim grandeur of style, 
as one who respects herself by her clothes, and is known among 
other women as possessing handsome lace and costly velvet in 
profusion. Are not lace and velvet de rigueur for women of con- 
dition ? and what is the grim female but the embodiment of the | 
“rigour of the game” in all matters? Therefore she clothes 
herself sumptuously, without elegance or taste, and would as soon 
be seen abroad in her dressing-gown and slippers as without her 
characteristic heavy velvet mantle or rustling silk gown. But 
the artist’s little wife, in her fresh muslin and nice admixture of 
colours, sails round her for grace and beauty at about one-twenticth 
part of what the grim female’s stately ugliness has cost. 
One characteristic of the grim female is her want of any of the 
womanly passion for children. She may have so much maternal 
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instinct perverted as to be on friendly terms with a dog or two, a 
cat, or may be a cockatoo; but she has no reul affection for children, 
no comprehension of child nature, and the “sublime nonsense ” of 
the nursery is a thing unknown to her from first to last. If she 
has children of her own, she treats them in a hard wooden 
way that has nothing of the ideal mother about it. She generally 
sees that they are properly cared for, because she is a dis- 
ciplinarian; but, though she is inexorable on the score of cold 
baths and “no trash,” she never condescends to the weakness of 
love. If her little ones are sick, they are set aside and dosed 
until they are well; if they are naughty, they are punished; 
but they never know those moments of tender indulgence 
which help them over a period of indisposition not severe 
enough for actual doctoring, yet throwing them out of gear, 
and inducing a spell of what ignorance calls naughtiness. 
Rhadamanthus was a weakling compared to the grim female in 
her nursery ; and what she is in her nursery she continues to be 
in the schoolrocm, and the drawing-room to follow. Her children 
are always causes of annoyance to the grim female, and the first 
stirrings of individuality, the first half-unconscious trials of their 
young strength, are offences she cannot away with. Children and 
inferiors they are in her eyes, even when grown up and married ; 
and she exacts from them the humility and deference of their 
lower condition. Hence she is one to whom the present genera- 
tion is undeniably worse than the past, one who groans over the 
follies and shortcomings of the times, and who thinks that good 
conduct died out with her own youth, and that it is not likely, by 
the look of things, to be restored. In fact, — itself is the root 
and basis of offence; and if she coerces children, she tyrannizes 
over girls and snubs young men, with a quite impartial hand. 

The grim female is not necessarily a strong-minded woman, or 
a learned woman, like those who wear spectacles, go to scientific 
meetings, and are great in the classics and the ’ologies. She may 
be of the emancipated class; it all depends on chance; and a 

im female, when of the emancipated, is a very formidable person 
indeed. But she is not necessarily one of these. On the contrary, 
part of her very grimness comes from her intense conservatism 
and uncompromising conventionality. Nothing is so abhorrent to 
her as innovation or novelty in any shape. She does not hold 
with any one out of the narrowest groove of respectable 
beliefs, in what direction soever the diverging line ma 
go. A Romanist or a Baptist, a Jew or an infidel, it is all 
one to her; euch is equally dreadful to her, and eternally fore- 
doomed. She is of the orthodox Church, without fal-lals; as 
far removed from Ritualism as she is from ranting, and demand- 
ing for herself that infallibility of judgment and absolute posses- 
sion of the truth which she denies to the Pope and all his 
Cardinals. Beware how you broach new doctrines in her presence. 
She has been known before now to abjure her nearest relatives 
for no greater moral lapse than a weak belief in globules; while 
as for anything like graver aberrations, say on the ape theory or 
on the plurality of races, on historical religion or on a republican 
form of government, she has no toleration whatever. If the Smith- 
field fires existed at the present day, the grim female would be the 
first to light the faggots. It is all the same if she belongs to any 
Dissenting persuasion; part of her grimness coming from her in- 
tolerance, and her own beliefs being simply the springboard on 
which she stands. 

Many causes — the grim female. It may be that she is 

im from social pride as well as from natural hardness. If she 
coy te used to live with people whom, rightly or wrongly, she 
considers her inferiors, she will robably queen it over them in a 
very unmistakeable manner. The prelatic blood is renowned for 
this sort of thing, and a bishop’s daughter, or an archbishop’s 
grand-daughter, or Mrs. Proudie, prelatic by marriage only, if of 
the grim class, is one of the grimmest of her class. The halo of 
sanctity round the mitre and crozier will be greater in her eyes 
than the glitter of the strawberry leaves, and she holds herself 
consecrated by her birth to the understanding of every moral 

uestion, and specially to the final settlement of every tough 
theological position. Or she may be grim because of her isolation 
and meagre intercourse with the world at large; such as she is 
found in the remoter districts, This kind comes into the excep- 
tional or novelist’s class, and is often more masculine than grim. 
These are the women who hunt and fish and shoot like men, 
and who may be found in all weathers wandering alone about the 
mountains in short petticoats and spatterdashes—women who 
affect to be essentially mannish in person, habits, and attire, and 
who may be quite jolly easy-going fellows in their own way, or 
else grim and trenchant, as nature or the fit takes them. This is 
a kind not at all uncommon in country places among the higher 
class of resident ladies; ladies who are so highly placed locally 
that they can afford to disregard public opinion, and who are 
so independent by disposition that they naturally go off to the 
manly side, and make themselves bad imitations, as the best they 
can do. 

The grim female tries her strength with all new-comers. She 
is like one of the giants or black knights of old romance, who 
lived in castles or caves, whence they pounced like tigers on all 
passers by, and either wrung their necks if they conquered, or 
retreated howling if discomfited. This is what the grim female 
does in her degree. She dashes on all who are presented to 
her, and has a passage of arms as the first act of the 
uew drama, If her opponents yield out of timidity or good- 
breeding, or perhaps from not understanding the warlike nature of 
the encounter, she puts her foot on them forthwith, and ignomi- 


niously crushes them; if they defy her, and give her bac 
for blow, ten to one she cuts Prot and Seeeeie their mas 
ever after. For she has not breadth enough to be magnanimo 
and the one thing she never forgives is successful Opposition, 
Very grim is she in the presence of human weakness, moral and 
physical. Woe to that unhappy maid of hers who has slipped og 
the narrow path of pradence! She will be turned out to per 
with no more compunction than if she were a black-beetle to by 
swept out of the way. As a nurse the grim female is preg; 
punctual, but inexorable. She would give the patient a fit of 
nervous hysterics that would throw him back for a week, rathep 
than allow him five minutes’ grace in the matter of a pai 
operation or a nauseous draught. Without variableness or weak. 
ness herself, she cannot endure it in others, and whosoever 
under her hand must be content to remain in shape, and to keep 
well braced up to the utmost rigidity of duty. If she had to 
lose an arm or a leg, she would go to her trouble like a Trojan; 
and why not others? She would merely tighten her lips and 
hold her breath, and then would sit down to let herself be 
hacked and mangled without a groan or a word. To judge of her 
by the notice given of her in her sister's life, Emily Bronté was of 
the grim class, and about the grimmest for her age and state that 
could well be found. Had she lived, and lived unsoftened, she 
would have been one unbroken mass of iron and granite, without g 
soft spot anywhere. Her very love was fiercer than other women's 
hate ; her strength was more terrible than a man’s anger, and her 
passions were as fiery as furnace flames. Of all the examples we 
could cite, she seems about the fittest for our model. 

A grim female has no mercy. She om just, but if she 
is so, it is in a hard uncompromising way that makes her justice 
worse than others’ partiality. For justice can be sad, even if un 
wavering ; and the grim female is never sad, how painful soever 
the work on hand and the sentence to be executed. Neither ig 
she gay; for she is not plastic enough to be either one or the 
other. She is run into an iron mould, where her nature is com- 
pressed as in a vice,:and she allows of no expansion, uo lippi 
over, no bursting of bounds anyhow. What would athe 
us if all our women were like her? Without any of the little 
feminine weaknesses at which we have our laugh, and yet which 
we do not —s dislike—without any of the pretty coaxing 
ways which we know warp our better judgment and take us 
out of the strict course; and yet how pleasant that warping pro- 
cess is!—without any even of the transient petulances which 
give so much light and shade to a woman's character, the 
grim female stands like an old-world Gorgon, turning livi 
flesh and blood to stone. When we look at her we are inclin 
to forgive all the smallness and silliness which sometimes vex 
us in the ordinary woman, and to think that there are wore 
things than the love of dress for which we so often reproach 
our wives and daughters; that flirting, which is reprehensible 
no doubt, might be exchanged for something even more re 
hensible; and that vanity, of the giggling, coquettish kind, 
though to be steadily discouraged and sternly reproved, is not 
quite the worst feminine thing after all. Surely not!—a grim 
female who cannot flirt nor giggle, nor cry and kiss and make 
up when scolded, is far away a worse kind of thing than a 
feather-headed little puss who is always doing wrong by reason 
of her foolish brain, but who manages somehow to pull herself 
right because of her loving heart. Weak women, vain women, 
affected women, and the whole class of silly women, whatever the 
speciality of silliness exhibited, are tiresome enough, heaven knows; 
but, unsatisfactory as they are, they are better than the grim female 
—that woman of no sex, born without softness or sympathy, and 
living without pity and without love. 


MR. LOWE ON EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


r one of those famous Reform speeches which now seem as 
though they had been delivered, not three or four, but thirty 
or forty years ago, Mr. Lowe confessed that he was conscious of & 
tendency to be unduly governed by arguments purely abstract. 
The pamphlet which he has just published, and in which he 
strenuously attacks the Report of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
missioners, shows that he judged rightly of his own mind, 
shows also what the characteristic merits and defects of such a 
mental habit are. He is so anxious to have a general principle 
to go by, that he takes a hasty and careless survey of the facts 
of the case, and gives @ most imperfect account of them. He 
is so much impressed by the value of that general principle w 
he takes for his guide as to forget that there are conditions by 
which its application is limited, and other principles which have to 
be reconciled with it. But his reasonings are so clear, so concise, 
and so forcible, and it is such a pleasant surprise to meet an English 
statesman who is willing to discuss a practical question upon first 
principles, that we are far more disposed to thank Mr. Lowe for 
the vigour with which he has stated his views than to complain 
of their one-sidedness. We will imitate his brevity in stating 
the question at issue and the grounds of difierence. i 
The main proposition of the pamphlet is that the Sch 
Inquiry Commissioners have erred in making a reform of the 
endowed schools of England the chief subject of their recomr 
mendations, inasmuch as all endowments for the education of 1 
middle (and upper) classes are, and must continue to be, irreclatm 
ably vicious. Four arguments are adduced in support of —— 


position, In the first place, endowments remove the na 
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which is also the most direct and powerful, stimulus to exertion 
supplied by self-interest :— 

The problem (which educational endowments attempt to solve) is was 
Jess than to perform, by means of persons raised above that necessity whic 

the real stimulus to labour, a laborious and distasteful drudgery as well 
or better than it would be executed by persons whose existence depends 
on its execution. . - 10 can doubt that for efficiency of instruction 
4 person working for his subsistence, conscious that his all depends upon 

ex to an active and unceasing competition, will prove a very 
superior educating power to one discharging a duty for which he receives 
fixed remuneration under no very stringent superintendence, which will 
not increase if he does well, nor diminish if he fail to interest the atten- 
tion and reach the intelligence of his audience ? 

Secondly, endowments tend to maintain obsolete subjects and 
methods of instruction. Left to themselves, and having no 
motive to introduce improvements, schoolmasters will continue 
to tread the old paths and to teach, not what parents want, nor 
what the progress of intelligence has led the world to believe 

but what they know themselves, and can teach with least 
trouble. Often the rules of the foundation compel even an enter- 
prising teacher to adhere to a system whose evils he laments. 

Thirdly, endowments are, by the law of their being, ill-governed 
and ill-managed. The purpose of the founder may have been a 

one for his own time ; but it is not necessarily so in the course 
of a few generations ; and the trustees to whom the funds are 
committed have sometimes not the power, and rarely the activity 
and public spirit, which could enable them to make the requisite 
changes, and keep the schoolmaster up to his work :— 

Another striking evil of endowments in the abstract is the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of placing them under really good government. The 
governors, appoint them how you will, are spending other people’s money, 
and managing other people’s affairs, without any reward except the occa- 
sional exercise of a little patronage. It is idle to expect that such a govern- 
ment, irresponsible, inert, if not corrupt, can really be anything more than 
aconvenient screen, behind which either the master or some trustee, more 
active than the rest, may exercise undisputed sway. The enthusiasm that 
made the foundation does not descend upon those who administer it. There 
is an inevitable disposition to manage it in the interest of the teachers rather 
than of the taught, of those permanently connected with the institution 
rather than of the children for whose benefit it was originally designed. 

Lastly, the existence of endowments injures education by un- 
duly cheapening it. The private schoolmaster is put at a dis- 
advantage, and since he cannot sell a good article at the market 
price he might otherwise obtain, he is driven to supply a bad 
article. Thus endowed schools are not only bad themselves, but 
the cause of badness in others. 

Having thus marshalled his a priori arguments, and having briefly 
discussed (although in a much less effective manner) the objection 
that education is not an article whose supply can safely be trusted 
to the so-called commercial principle, Mr. Lowe goes on to prove 
that endowments have, as a matter of fact, produced all those bad 
results which reason and Adam Smith have led him to expect. Pas- 
ey quoted from the Schools Commission Report,showing, what 
indeed is abundantly plain, that many endowed grammar schools 
are inefficient, and that the large incomes which some of them 
enjoy are positively doing mischief, by keeping the ground occupied, 
and so preventing the establishment of better schools. Finally, the 
reforms advocated by the Commissioners are stated and examined 
in detail, with the object of showing that they would not overcome, 
though they might diminish, the vices inherent in the endowment 
system. Admitting that the elaborate machinery they propose to 
erect may remove some of the more prominent existing abuses, Mr. 
Lowe attacks this machinery as too cumbrous to be worked, and 
maintains that the end desired may more simply and easily be 
reached by trusting to the enterprise of private-adventure school- 
masters. In this part of the pamphlet there is much to invite criti- 
cism—several mistakes of fact, several misconceptions of what we 
take to be the effect of the Commissioners’ proposals; but for 
the present we must pass all this by, and content ourselves 
with stating what seems to us to be the capital weakness of 
Mr. Lowe’s argument. First, however, let one more quotation be 
given, in which his views are forcibly summarized :— 

In endowments we have a bad principle, the principle of divorcing in- 
terest from duty, working at every possible advantage ; in private schools 
we have the sound principle of open competition, and the union of duty 
and interest, working under the greatest possible disadvantage; and the 
results, —* are not very unequal. But how different is the future of 
the two! The endowment is perpetually falling back. Its origin and its 
structure are equally artificial It is always requiring interference from 
without to recruit its flagging energies, and set it once more on the path 
from which it is perpetually turning aside. A private school, on the other 
hand, carries within itself a real living principle, which acts by an auto- 
matic impulse exactly when and in proportion as interference is needed. 
The balance-sheet of the half year is to the private schoolmaster worth 
far more than all the central, provincial, and local authorities ean ever be 
to the endowed schoolmaster. They act fitfully and intermittently. The 
stimulus of personal and pecuniary interest is always present. If a coarse, 
itis a thoroughly efficient and drastic monitor. 

The general conclusion of the pamphlet is that the Commissioners 
Were bound to show that educational endowments are defensible 
i principle, and, as they have not done so, aud, in Mr. Lowe’s 
Opinion, cannot do so, their scheme for reforming the endowed 
grammar schools falls ipso facto to the ground, and the money now 
Bag on these schools ought to be applied to some other objects. 

uildings, libraries, museums, and the promotion of elementary 
education are suggested as proper objects. 

To these arguments and criticisms it would be a sufficient 
answer, on the part of the Commissioners, that their business was 
to look at the matter practically, and make such suggestions as 
might have a chance of being carried out in a reasonably short 
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time. In the present state of public knowledge and feeling, no 
one can expect to see charitable foundations boldly dealt with ; 
the most to be hoped for is that some glaring abuses may be 
pruned away. It is doubtful whether the Commissioners have 
not gone further in their plans of change and reform than the 
mass of Englishmen—even educated Englishmen—are as yet pre- 
ed to follow; it is certain that more daring schemes would not 
ave obtained a fair hearing. They were, therefore, justified by 
the instructions given them, and by the pressing need for certain 
obvious reforms, in assuming the propriety of using endowments 
for the education of the middle-classes, and considering only in 
what manner they may be used best. But this answer, though a 
sufficient one from them as Commissioners, is of course not an 
answer to Mr. Lowe on the general merits of the question. The 
great merit of his pamphlet is that it puts the question before the 
public in the broadest form, forcing those who advocate endow- 
ments to state the grounds of their advocacy, and to consider by 
what arrangements objections whose validity they must admit 
may best be met. If the evils of endowments are incurable, 
let us join in opening people’s eyes to the fact, even though 
it should take a generation or two to do so; if me are 
great, but curable, let their presence be fully recognised, and 
no measures be adopted which do not attempt to deal vigorously 
with them. 
That these evils do exist, that Mr. Lowe’s arguments are 
weighty and powerful, no one who considers the subject can 
for a moment deny. Endowments of every kind have the 
bad consequences attributed to them; endowments even for 
hospitals and libraries are not free from objections, Speak- 
ing generally, one may say that everything which does for 
a man that which he would otherwise do for himself, or which 
he would be more likely to do for himself if he knew nobody 
would do it for him, is wrong in principle. To take the most 
important instance of all; a public provision for the relief of 
the poor, however little hope we may have of getting rid of 
it, is economically indefensible. Therefore in the present case 
the issue is, not whether educational endowments are right in 
principle or not, but whether their evils—evils whose existence all 
economists admit—are not capable of being reduced to a point at 
which they become less serious than certain other evils incident 
to the supply and demand—or, as Mr. Lowe calls it, the commer- 
cial—system. And the only answer which can, as we conceive, be 
given to Mr. Lowe, is to show that he overrates the extent to which 
the supply and demand system has been adopted and approved 
by the world, and greatly underrates the defects by which its work- 
ing is impeded. Considering in how many departments of social 
and political economy people have never ventured to give it a trial, 
Mr. Lowe is not warranted in asserting, so broadly as he does, 
its almost universal a Nor does he at all show himself 
aware of the number of its defects, and of the magnitude which they 
may, in particular departments, assume. We have not space to 
point out all of these defects, and state the arguments drawn from 
them, but one at least must be mentioned, one which Mr. Lowe 
sees and tries to meet—the argument that, owing to the dulness 
and sordidness of parents, education is not a thing whose supply 
can be trusted to the operation of the commercial system. Now 
it is quite true that this is an argument which has been often used 
to justify State interference in matters where such interference is 
now generally condemned. A time, it is to be hoped, will come 
when it can no longer be rightly used in this matter—a time when 
the value set upon education will be so high and so just that men 
will be as anxious to have it, and to have it of good quality, as 
they now are to have good bread and meat. The question is 
whether that time has yet come, and, if not, what are the best 
means of hastening its approach. It is essential to the perfect 
working of the principle of demand and supply that the consumer 
should be directly interested in the goodness of the article offered 
to him, and should know its quality. Here he is directly inte- 
rested in the price, but only secondarily in the goodness, inasmuch 
as while he is the buyer of education, not he, but his child, is the 
consumer thereof. To have the article cheap is an immediate and 
pressing interest ; to have it good is a much more remote one when 
the article is not for your own use, and when, therefore, you do not 
feel in your own person the difference between its badness and its 
goodness. Nor, again, is the parent a judge of the quality of the 
article offered under the name of education. It is often said, and 
said truly, that there are many subjects of great importance which 
an English parent will not pay a private schoolmaster to teach 
his son, although he will consent to have them taught him in an 
endowed grammar school. But this is not the whole of the argu- 
ment. ven taking the subjects which the parent wishes to 
have taught by a private schoolmaster, and which he will pay for— 
such as, for instance, arithmetic and French—he has no means of 
knowing whether they are well or ill taught, whether they are 
taught in a purely mechanical fashion or in such a way as to 
develop and strengthen the pupil’s powers of mind. Probably, if 
he attempts to judge at all, he judges wrongly, and requires the 
teacher to adopt some worn-out method in which he happens to 
have faith ; or he looks only to the most immediate result, not un- 
derstanding that it may often be necessary to proceed slowly for 
the sake of training the boy’s intelligence, and giving him a firmer 
p of the subject. Whether parents of the middle-class, and 
in particular English tradesmen and farmers, are now capable of 
forming an opinion as to what it is best for their children to learn, 
even with a view to their success in business, and as to the 
manner in which the instruction should be given, is a question of 
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fact on which those can best pronounce who have examined the 
state of English schools. Mr. Lowe apparently thinks they are 
capable. The Commissioners think they are not; and the evi- 
dence presented in their elaborate Report goes very strongly 
to confirm their view. Mr. Lowe quotes severe criticisms passed 
by the Assistant-Commissioners upon endowed schools. He does 
not state that the Assistant-Commissioners condemn the private- 
adventure schools even mure emphatically, showing that while 
they labour under most of the vices of the endowed schools, they 
have others of their own not less serious, and distinctly traceable 
to the ignorance and —_ of parents. Nor is this merely 
because the existence o pn He schools has prevented private 
schools from having a fair chance. In places where there are no 
foundation schools it does not appear that good private schools 
have arisen to supply the want. 

Further, Mr. tome makes an admission which is really fatal 
to his whole theory. He confesses that it is not possible to 
entrust the education of the poorer classes to the pm of 
supply and demand ; and on this, since the surrender of the volun- 
tary party a few months ago, we may take it that everybody is 
agreed. But the reason is not to be found in the poverty of the 
working-class parents, so much as in their indifference to educa- 
tion. ‘The ational, British, and Wesleyan schools, which 
now receive Government grants, are chiefly filled by children 
whose parents could perfectly well afford to pay from three- 
pence to half-a-crown a week to a private schoolmaster; but 
who do not care enough for “school learning” to send their 
children to school long enough, or regularly enough; and who 
could not tell for themselves whether a teacher was or was 
not competent. The doctrine of those who desire to make public 
educational provision for the middle-class is, that this class is 
substantially in the same condition, caring so little about educa- 
tion that it will not, if left to itself, pay fees high enough to 
make it worth the while of able men to engage in teaching; and 
knowing so little about education, that it will not employ the best 
men, or allow them to adopt the best methods. The difference, 
in fact, between lower-class and middle-class is a difference rather 
of degree than in kind. 

This difference, of course, becomes greater as we come to a 
class socially higher. But it must be remarked that even here 
it has never been proved that the commercial principle will supply 
the highest form of education—that given in Universities. Mr. 
Lowe has a passage on this subject so wide of the truth that we 
must quote it :— 

In the Universities very little is learnt from the professors, who have 
fixed salaries ; somewhat more from tutors, who have some interest, pecu- 
niary and personal, in the success of their colleges ; but the main weight of 
teaching, especially for the highest honours, rests on private teachers or 
coaches, who have no endowment, no University status, whose names can 
hardly be found in the Calendar, but who, because they really work for 
their subsistence, and under the stimulus of need and competition, easily 
distance their dignified and salaried competitors. They, with everything 
against them, are the real moving spirits of our Universities. They form 
the mind of youth; they regulate indirectly the tendencies of thought; 
and, without notoriety, without recognition, without any public responsi- 
bility, do the work, while the rich endowments are divided among those 
who do not do it. 


This may have been true of Oxford when Mr. Lowe lived there, 
but itis certainly very far from being true now. Although scarcely 
anything has been done to give the professors and college tutors a 
pecuniary interest in the number and proficiency of their pupils 
(and it is to be wished that something more had been done), 
by far the best teaching—indeed all the teaching of a high 
order—is now given by these salaried officials, and the function 
of the coaches is limited to filling men full of what are called, 
in undergraduate slang, “tips and wrinkles” for examinations. 
All the best men endeavour to give up coaching and take to 
college lecturing as soon as possible ; not that the latter is more 
lucrative—it is often less so—but because the lecturer, not being 
expected to teach with so direct a reference to the examinations, 
is able to treat his subject more philosophically than the coach 
can do, and is more free to study the permanent benefit of his 
auditors. The feeling of many university reformers is that the 
growth of private coaching has so degraded the whole examination 
system as to make its maintenance, in its present form, far from 
desirable. And to call the clever young men who spend a year or 
two in acting as coaches before they go to the bar, or get a college 
lectureship, the “moving spirits of the University,” the persons 
“ who regulate indirectly the tendencies of thought,” is, to any one 
who knows who the real intellectual leaders of the University are, 
amusingly preposterous. 

The truth is, that the higher the sort of education which it is 
desired to provide, the less likely is it to be provided by the sup- 
ply and demand system. Mr. Lowe is welcome to say, if he likes, 
that the highest education—that which does not directly tend to 
enable a man to succeed in some trade or profession, but merely 
gives him unmarketable knowledge, and forms in him a truly 
scientific habit of mind—is not worth having, and therefore should 
be left to die out if the popular demand does not support it. But 
it is probable that in that case it would die out; and it is certain 
that hitherto, wherever it has existed, it has been provided, not by 
the commercial system, but by foundations, or by the action of 
the State. Mr. Lowe will admit that the German and Scotch 
Universities have rendered some service to mankind—does he 
suppose that they would have sprung up without endowments or 
State protection? Without endowments, would he ever have 
had Adam Smith, who has taught him to denounce them? 


Is it not clear that,'but for their endowments, Edinburgh 
gow, and Aberdeen would now be in the position of. 
great English towns which have no Universities, nor any 
ing except that given in schools for boys? In some of 
towns, Liverpool and Birmingham for example, the attempt has 
been made to create institutions giving instruction like that of a 
University, and in these towns the attempt has failed for the want 
of an endowment. In one town, Manchester, it has been 
cessful, because an endowment has given a start to the 
College in that city, and has enabled it to supply an article whos 
— is beginning to be appreciated, and will in time create g 
emand. 
It would be to show how general and how strong is th 
dency in for the style of the 
and the position of the master himeelf to be degraded; it cell 
be not less easy to point out in how many instances Mr. Lowe hag 
spoken of certain errors in the management of endowments (such 
as using them to provide gratuitous teaching for all comers) asf 
they were the permanent vices of all foundations. But it 
be enough to state what seems to us the practical moral of Ie 
Lowe’s pamphlet. It is this, that endowed schools are liable to 
so many abuses that a watchful supervision is needed to keep 
them right ; and that the State is not only justified in taking, but 
is imperatively called upon to take, bolder and more stringent meg 
sures than any hitherto om te tochange the ore of endow- 
ments and the rules whereby they are governed. It is not that the 
action of the State is in itself, as some dreamers appear to fancy 
desirable, but merely that where the choice lies between i ; 
sible trustees and obsolete regulations on the one side, and the 
action of the State on the other, the latter is to be preferred. Ih 
this respect, and as suggesting both the propriety of giving to the 
arents of the district some influence over the school, and the 
importance of turning to account the principle of supply and 
demand in all future legislation for endowed schools, Mr. Lowe's 
— will do great practical service to the cause of educational 
reform. 


ULTRAMONTANE JOURNALISM. 


7 six weeks ago the oldest established Roman Catholic 
newspaper in this country, the Tablet, announced, with 
a considerable flourish of trumpets, that it had changed hands, 
The outgoing proprietor and editor, Mr. Wallis, explained in 
a sensible and straightforward letter that he could no } 
retain office without coming into direct collision with the 
hierarchy of his own Church. The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, who 
succeeded him, professed, as was natural, his profound deference 
for the hierarchy, and his determination to allow no questions 
on which its verdict had been pronounced to be reopened in 
the columns of the Tablet. He also stated himself to be an 
intimate friend and warm admirer of Archbishop Manning, and 
though he disclaimed for his journal the character of an official 
organ, it can hardly fail to be regarded in its ~ ro a8 
virtuaily reflecting the Archbishop's sentiments. this is 
chiefly interesting to its own readers. An outsider may perbaps 
be disposed to regret that what had previously been the most 
independent, as well as the ablest, of the Roman Catholic 
newspapers in this country, should have subsided into a mere 
double of the Week egister or the Westminster Gazelte. 
And when he remembers the brief course and Lamang | doom 
of the Chronicle and the Home and Foreign Review, he will 
be likely to recognise in these facts a striking confirmation, if 
any were needed, of a statement quoted only to be indignantly 
repudiated in this same impression of the Tablet, that “the 
Catholic bishops and clergy are in almost open opposition to the 
more honest thinkers of the modern school.’ Still if the readers 
of the journal love to have it so, the change of its editorship and 
ssliciales is no business of ours. The Tablet, however, has 
signalized its conversion to new ideas by preaching an elaborate 
sermon on “ Newspaper Morality,” mainly directed against the 
Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette, though neither 8 
expressly named, and winding up with a solemn admonition to 
Catholic parents, as they value their children’s souls, not to admit 
into their homes “ newspapers which, though fair and clean out- 
side, like the newly painted sepulchres of Jewry, yet within are 
full of bones and bitterness and corruption.” Of that we do not 
complain. It is quite open to the Tablet, if it so pleases, to caution 
its readers against the dry “bones” of the Saturday Renew, 
and perfectly natural that it should think its own claims on the 
patronage of the Roman Catholic public superior to ours. 
only comment we have to offer on this piece of advice is that ow 
contemporary ought to be a little more consistent in its recom 
mendations. Itso happens that the very article preceding that 
“ Newspaper Morality,” entitled “The Reformers,” consists almost 
exclusively of an a sis, with copious extracts, of a recent arti 
of our own on “ Dr. William Barlow,” which is highly eulogized. 
And the writer clinches the matter by adding—“ We recommend 
the whole article to our readers.” Now we would venture respect 
fully to submit that, if “our readers” are, on peril of their salva- 
tion, to banish the unclean thing—that is, the Saturday Revew— 
from their homes, it is scarcely intelligible, and certainly n0t 
kind, to recommend whole articles in it to their perusal. The 
only method we can suggest for reconciling these somewhat cov- 
tradictory counsels is that the Tablet should publish a weekly 
supplement conteining an expurgated edition of the previous 
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per of the Saturday Review, authenticated for the use of the 
fuithful by the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Westminster. 
Meanwhile it may be interesting to examine a little more 
closely the grounds of this indictment against our “ morality,” 
as the writer scripturally expresses it, his grounds for er 
that the journals he has selected for animadversion are “ ful 
of bones and bitterness and corruption.” Perhaps we ought to 
it as a compliment that our critic has to go back five 
years for the matter of his accusation against ourselves, while 
the wicked sayings of the Pall Mall Gazette are hardly ten days 
An article appeared in this journal in November, 1863, on 
«Dead Virtues,” discussing the monastic ideal of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. These three things, observes our critic, are “the 
cream of Catholicity,” and he somehow infers that our treat- 
ment of them implied that faith in Divine revelation—of which 
not a word was said in the article—“is, if not dead, at its 
last gasp.” Now we are certainly not going to enter here on a 
answer to the criticisms of the Zablet. To do so would 
be first to rewrite the inculpated article, and then to add a vindi- 
cation of it. But one point is worth notice, because it illustrates 
the characteristic fallacy which underlies the writer’s whole method 
of argument. He speaks as though we had simply denounced 
obedience, poverty, and chastity as in no sense, and under no cir- 
cumstances, meritorious, or, indeed, permissible conditions of life. 
If he had had the patience to read through the article with ordinary 
attention, instead of going off into a scream at the first few lines, he 
would have seen that we said exactly the reverse. The gist of it 
was that these were the “‘¢ypical” virtues of medizval Christianity, 
and are not the typical virtues of modern Christianity; in other 
words, that in whatever sense they are virtues now, they are virtues 
for the few, not for the many. In the middle ages the monastic 
ideal of excellence was the only one. St. Bernard, for instance, 
habitually uses conversi as synonymous with monks. The modern 
ideal is, of course, very different. But we were so far from denying 
that these virtues are suitable now for any persons or under any 
circumstances, that we expressly affirmed it. “‘ We are speaking,” 
we said, “ of society and not of individuals, and we cannot deny 
thatit may be to the profit of some individuals to cast away wealth, 
and renounce even the very thought of love, and live under a strict 
sense of obedience imposed from without or from within”; but we 
added that such cases are “exceptional.” Is the Zablet prepared 
tosay that they are the rule? At all events we do not find the 
body of Roman Catholics in this or any other country acting 
asif they thought so. There is, by the way, one little difficulty, 
rather of a linguistic than a theological kind, which has sorely 
puzzled us in the remarks of our critic. We can understand his 
considering obedience, poverty, and chastity the highest forms of 
human excellence, but what can he possibly mean by calling them 
“these deceased forms of justice”? It may perhaps be said that 
justice requires children to obey their parents who support them, 
t the obedience here in question is that of the cloister, not of 
the nursery. It is true again that a husband who commits 
adultery is unjust to his wife, but we were speaking of chastity in 
the sense of celibacy only. It is certainly true that justice requires 
us to remain poor, if our poverty cannot be relieved except by 
stealing our neighbours’ goods. But that is quite another thing 
the monastic notion of poverty. So we are left in 
hopeless perplexity as to how these virtues, whether dead or 
living, can be regarded as “forms of justice,” and must accept 
in faith, without professing to understand it, the doctrine that, 
for some unexplained reason, justice to some person or persons 
not specified makes it the duty of all good Catholics to retire 
into a monastery if they can. 
if we have not thought it necessary to enter into a defence 
of our own principles, still less is it any part of our business 
to take up the cudgels for the Pall Mall Gazette, which is 
quite able to take care of itself. But we could hardly de full 
justice to the Zablet’s peculiar theory of “newspaper morality ” 
without some reference to its charges against our contemporary, 
which betray exactly the same odd kind of ignoratio elenchi 
43 its charges against ourselves. It seems that the Pall Mall 
has lately called attention to the fact that the religious ques- 
tions which came to the surface at the period of the French 
Revolution are turning up again now, and among them the 
uestion of theism. ‘The truth of this statement is so obvious 
t one would have supposed the only possible objection to it 
Would be that it is a truism. If our memory is not at fault, 
writers of such unimpeachable orthodoxy as the Bishop of 
Orleans, not to say Archbishop Manning himself, have fre- 
quently of late dwelt upon it. But then probably they accom- 
panied their remarks with the proper amount of pious groaning. 
At all events, no sooner is the statement repeated by a writer 
ma secular newspaper, than the Tablet concludes—without 
the faintest shadow of evidence—that “the sympathy of the 
Writer is unconcealedly on the side of atheism”! One further il- 
lustration of the sort of logic by which the Tablet supports its 
of newspaper immorality is worth putting on record for 
More reasons than one. Some of our readers may be aware that 
Mr. Charles Langdale, a Roman Catholic gentleman universally 
Tespected both within and beyond his own communion, and who 
sat in Parliament for many years before the Papal ee 
Period, has lately died. In commenting on his death the Pall Mall 
Gazette assured its readers—we are quoting from the Zablet—that 
Mr. Langdale “contrasted favourably with Ultramontanes by his 
like of foreign mariolatry, and of all the fanaticism of devo- 


the Catholic Bishops being opposed to the more honest thinkers of 
their own creed. We do not profess to know much about the late 
Mr. Langdale’s devotional habits, but we have certainly always 
understood that he was no Ultramontane. The point, however, to 
be observed is the very characteristic way in which the Tablet under- 
takes to prove that he was one. It appears that in November, 1850, 
when the No-Popery furore was at its height, he avowed, at. a 
a meeting at York, his “ confidence in the ag of the 

lessed Mother of God and the Saints,” and added that, being a 
Roman Catholic, he thought it right “to practise the principles of 
the Roman Catholic religion,” one of which, as everybody know: 
is the invocation of Saints. It is hard to see what else he co 
have said, but how does it show, or tend to show, that he was an 
Ultramontane, or that he liked “ foreign mariolatry ”; that is, we 
resume, the peculiar style of Italian devotion which some of the 
east wise of the Oxford converts have been zealously importing 
into England, and which Dr. Newman has censured in language 
more refined, but hardly less emphatic, than any that might have 
been employed by Dr. Cummin If it proved anything, it would 
prove exactly what the Pall Mall Gazette was insisting upon—that 
the frenzy about the Papal Aggression threw the game into 
Cardinal Wiseman’s hands, and forced those who were not Ultra- 
montanes before into an unwilling alliance with Ultramontanism ; 
which we may observe, by the way, has been precisely the effect 
of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 

And now we have a few words to say in conclusion about the 
Tablet’s indignant repudiation of the statement that “the Catholic 
Bishops are in almost open opposition to the more honest thinkers 
of the modern school ”—a statement which it apparently considers 
so monstrous a falsehood as to supply the crowning proof of the 
immorality of the newspaper press. Well, the statement was not 
ours, and we are not calle upon to discuss or defend it. But the 
Tablet professes, as we said before, a dutiful adhesion to the epis- 
copal view of things, and it so happens that its own columns have 
supplied within the last few weeks au instructive example of what, 
it considers the proper attitude towards “houest thinkers” who. 
disagree with its own views. Our readers may recollect that we 
reviewed some months ago a pamphlet on the Condemnation of 
Pope Honorius by Mr. Renouf, who is certainly one of the ablest. 
of those disciples of Dr. Newman who crossed the Rubicon, 
and whose “honourable feeling” even the Tablet is compelled | 


has, however, formed a very different estimate of it, and the 7 
is in raptures with his reply, to which it has devoted three suc- 
cessive reviews, That perhaps was natural. Our sole concern here | 
is with its manner of caaantine its verdict, and we will confine’ 
ourselves to one column out of the several expended on the. 
subject. In the first place, “the animus of Mr. Renouf’s pamphlet” 
—which it has not reviewed—“is so bad” that it reminds his, 
critic of “ Passaglia at the time of his apostacy,” and of “ Julian the | 
Apostate.” He is “a literary outlaw ” and “ has forfeited all right’ 
to the amenities of literary criticism”—a conviction which the. 
reviewer not only proclaims but acts upon. ‘The critic knows of no 
work of the kind “which contains the same amount of low, 
vulgar abuse, and of phrases long since exiled from the vocabulary. 
of true gentlemen.” Mr. Renouf, who had already reminded him. 
of Julian the Apostate, also reminds him “of the energumena 
of whom we read in Scripture ”—that is, the demoniacs—and 
indeed, “ seems to have been deprived of his natural powers , 
during the time of his possession by the demon.” He is, there- 
fore, himself a demoniac. “He is wanting alike in humility, and 
in common sense, and in logic.” He is “a braggadocio : 
his ignorance,” and finally, “he cannot have sincerely believed’ 
his own statements.” And all this simply because he written | 
an undeniably learned and very impartial and temperate pamphlet’ 
against the tenet of Papal infallibility. We shall not weaken the 
force of this striking illustration of the “ morality”—not to say 
decency—of Ultramontane journalism by any comments of our 
own. With one remark we conclude. The Tablet complains. 
epacssie 4 that Catholic parents “ come sorrowing to priests, and 
g prayers and assistance for restoring the faith to children who 
have lost it,” and therefore urges them to ostracize such immoral 
papers as the Saturday Review. Is it not just ible, if the 
“children” in question have hearts, or heads, that the Tablet, 
after the specimen we have given of its courtesy, justice, refine- 
a and Christian feeling, may be still more dangerous to their 
ai 


POISON FOR THE PEOPLE. 
\ N E remember nothing in the darkest pages of Eugéne Sue or 
Victor Hugo to compare with the disclosures of the trial 
which has just ended at Aix in the conviction of the six poi- 
soners. They startle one with a glimpse of the unsuspected 


horrors that may underlie the everyday life of a bustling city. 
Nothing can be more unfair than to generalize on the character of 
a whole people from crime in isolated instances, or even in de- 
tached Ee. It is absurd to take a monster for your text, to 
assume 


is moral identity with his neighbours, and then to preach 
But this 


tion ;” and then followed the remark we have already quoted about 


to them from his life a homily of reproof and warning. 
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Marseilles poisoning case is unusually suggestive, and there are 
points in it which make it no breach of charity to suspect that 
the convicted criminals are only the scapegoats of a system. At 
the same time, even if we are driven to terrible conclusions about 
the tore of morality that must prevail very generally among 
certain classes at Marseilles, still we ought to remember that 
Marseilles is not France; that the Provencal has marked 
characteristics of his own, which gained him an infamous 
notoriety even among the worst excesses of the Revolution ; that, 
for good or evil, he is as different from the Picard, the Nor- 
man, the Champenois, or any of the Northern races, as is the 
Cockney of Clerkenwell from the Celt of Connaught. If we 
can ever, without injustice, insist on localizing particular crimes, 
we may say that poisoning as an art has never flourished long 
anywhere out of the South. It was under the enlightened 
patronage of the petty Italian Courts, culminating in the mu- 
nificent liberality of the Borgias, that the adepts of the middle 
ages attained their ingenious eminence in it. Twice, at least, 
before this has it threatened to establish itself as an institution in 
France, but then, like other foreign fashions, it confined itself to 
the circles of the Court, and it owed its introduction to Italian 
patronage. Under the Florentine Catherine de Medicis, her 
countryman, the Court perfumer, invested his craft with a certain 
poetry, and gracefully gave his victims their death in a bouquet, 
a peach, or a pair of embroidered gloves. Perhaps for lack of 
encouragement, these secrets died out, and the refinements of the 
art are as much lost to the world as those of the Venice glass or 
— in fresco. When poisoning was next the fashion in 

rance, ruder practitioners made use of the drugs that are now 
familiar to modern science. The Great Monarch was at the nadir 
of his glory when the trade became so profitable as to support 
several rival professors. While Sainte-Croix and De Brinvilliers 
Sa en amateur, La Voisin and La Fillastre made it a 

usiness. When their doings became too scandalous, and people 
= out, among the persons implicated were a prince of 

e blood, a marshal of the realm, the receiver-general of the 
clergy and the mistress of the king. But once more Italians 
were at the bottom of all—the two sisters Mancini, the Countess 
de Clermont, and the Duchess de Bouillon. Under Louis XIV., 
as under Charles IX., the moral tone of the Court was horribly 
lowered, but at least poisoning was a luxury that came only 
within the means of the wealthy; and that the crime was atrocious, 
and the danger of perpetrating it considerable, was implied in the 
sums paid to the instruments who perpetrated it. With all the 
patronage of the powerful, it was too hazardous to be risked with- 
out proportionate recompense. It seems to mark a more serious state 
of things when people find it worth their while to make it a 
trade, looking for their fees to what trifling sums the poorer classes 
can afford. It shows that the dealer in poison can count on 
abundant occupation, and need not alarm himself greatly about 
awkward consequences. 

From first to last this whole story shows an indifference to the 
chances of detection that can only have been based on habitual 
impunity ; an indifference almost inconceivable in a town with any 
kind of police, or among a class who had the most shadowy ideas 
of right and wrong. The woman Lambert, through whom it first 
came out, chooses to warn Madame Marino, an intended victim. 
Not finding her just when she wanted her, she does not think it 
worth while to trouble herself to go a second time, but coolly 
leaves her message with another woman, asking her to tell Marino 
that her husband’s mistress has made arrangements with a her- 
balist, Joye, to have her poisoned. If Marino doubts the truth, 
she has only to go to this Joye with a couple of witnesses and ask 
for poison to get ridof her husband. Imagine a state of things 
when such a message is delivered as much as a matter of course 
as if it had concerned the flowers Marino dealt in, and when a 

ison vendor and his customers transact their business quite indif- 
erent to the presence of witnesses. Nor was there only one death- 
dealer at the service of the little knot of women who figured at 
the trial. Lambert sold drugs on her own account to those who 
could not afford to retain Joye’s science, and it was probably the 
jealousy of the rival practitioners that first brought these practices 
to light. Poisoning in Marseilles seems to have been very much 
looked on as smuggling was in England—illegal certainly, and 
therefore not to be paraded, but as something that might be 
canvassed openly in certain circles. Madame Marino confided to 
her husband the message sent her by Lambert, and determining 
to clear the matter up, he laid a trap for his mistress and the her- 
balist as well. Ile pretended to desire to get rid of his wife, but 
at the same time owned himself apprehensive of discovery. 
“What a fool you are,” retorted his mistress, “ to be frightened 
at such a trifle. Do you suppose there are not others in the same 
boat with us?” And then she told him, thatas she had poisoned 
the late M. Ville, so two of her friends, the convicts Salvago and 
Gabriel, had made away with their husbands, and all with equal 
impunity. The women seem to have exchanged confidences gra- 
tuitously and all in the way of Gossip, and we may observe that 
when Marino speaks to Ville and Joye of poisoning his wife, the 
discuss his intention as the most natural thing in the world, 
although it is evident that, had not poisoning been of everyday 
occurrence, any such _— would have at once alarmed their 
guilty consciences, and suggested what was really Marino’s inten- 
tion. There are special circumstances, too, in each of the tragedies 
which are curiously instructive. The story of the unfortunate 
M. Ville reminds one of that of the victims of Pritchard, the 
Glasgow poisoner. Ville’s health gradually became affected by 


the use of poisons cautiously mixed with his wine. The family 
doctor expressed anxiety, and Dr. Rampal, one of the first bys 
cians in the city, was called in as well. Even in the face of 
medical suspicion like this, the poisoners continued their w, 
using, as it appears from conclusive presumptive evidence, alternaty 
doses of arsenic and belladonna, and with no worse Consequences 
than that of exciting some slight suspicions on the part of 
medical men. As ill luck would have it, an attempted Verification 
of these suspicions failed, in consequence of a retort blowi 
This, however, frightened the murderers, and they suspended 
their work ; but afterwards they took heart again, and pursued it 
so cunningly, that at the post-mortem examination no trace of 
arsenic was detected in the body. Joye was, in fact, so scien. 
tifically master of the intricacies of his trade, as actually to murder 
his victim under the very eyes of able physicians, whose suspicions 
had been awakened; but then Madame Ville was a woman of 
means, and could afford to pay for the best criminal advice, 4). 
vago, another of the culprits, was in a lower station of life, and she 
addressed herself accordingly to the woman Lambert. Her husband 
was disposed of coarsely and quickly ; arsenic in profusion was dis. 
covered when the remains were disinterred, but no suspicion what- 
ever had attached to his wife at the time of his death. The case of 
Josephine Gabriel is perhaps the most singular of all. An illegiti 
mate daughter of one of the other poisoners, she was brought upin a 
foundling hospital, was adopted by a wealthy couple, and she mar- 
ried well. She gained the prize of virtue for the most deserving 
pupil in the Marseilles hospital—not the first instance where the 
ostentatious rewards which our neighbours are so fond of bestow. 
ing have gone as premiums to hypocrisy instead of tributes to virtue, 
Married, she fell back into the hands of her mother and a cousin; 
who encouraged in vice a nature sufficiently aan a to it. She 
had intrigues'in abundance, but the man she made the object of 
her caprice did not return her passion. Joye, whom she consulted 
as to the best means of having her way, suggested the removal of 
her husband as a step in the right direction, and, urged by her 
mother and cousin, she consented to it. Gabriel seems to have 
been so carelessly remiss as not to have interposed the slightest 
check to his wife’s disorders, and her hesitation as to whether it 
was worth while risking his removal on the mere chance of its 
helping her to a new lover was natural enough. But, having 
bought the protection of the Virgin with a taper burned at her 
shrine, Josephine Gabriel meds her easy husband to make a 
will in her favour, and then poisoned him off-hand with heavy 
doses of arsenic. At the time this death attracted no more suspi- 
cion than that of Salvago. 

Of course the prominent facts we have glanced at speak for 
themselves as to the wanton atrocity of eon almost p 
less crimes, and the unavoidable deductions from them indi- 
cate a horribly demoralized state of society in which murder 
could be transacted as an ordinary matter of business, and 
where, within certain bounds, any reserve about it was 
insisted on. There are other reflections that naturally occur 
to one, but on which we cannot now dwell. In so thick an atmos- 
phere of crime we are apt to lose sight of the immorality that 
lies beneath where husbands and wives are systematically con- 
niving at intrigues which are matter of common notoriety. The 
long impunity of the culprits is another proof among many of 
the inefliciency of that vaunted police system which is always 
breaking down when brought to the trial. Perhaps it proves less 
that the French police are bad, than that the excellence they boast 
of is unattainable; for a detective nascitur non fit, and it is absurd 
to hope to drill into each individual of a body the special gifts that 
nature bestows but on a few. In the sentences passed on the 
criminals we have fresh illustrations of that ridiculous verdict, 
“with extenuating circumstances,” that practically abolishes the 
penalty of death in France. If capital punishment was ever ad- 
visable, surely now was the time to inflict it. We are naturally 
horror-stricken by these atrocious revelations, but we wish we 
could feel quite sure that we English are not in a way to 
profitable occupation for Joyes and Lamberts. Already we have 
adopted from the French their maisons d’accouchement—and 
something more—which we regularly advertise in our jou 
These houses, or some of them, are of a not very different cha- 
racter from those kept by La Voisin and La Fillastre, when the 
business glided easily from the suppression of troublesome children 
to that of inconvenient husbands and lovers. We believe there 8 
nothing going on in England so cynically wicked as what has come 
to light at Aix; but so long as the quasi-criminal abominations 
we refer to are openly tolerated, we must own we have no great 
reason to take our stand upon our virtue. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY—1868. 


ae Phormio of Terence, as represented on the 15th and 17th 
of this month, well deserved the applause it received. ‘The 
stage business was unusually well done ; the speaking was genevally 
excellent ; the characters had suitable representatives; and if 
shade of the author obtained a holiday from Minos on the occa- 
sion, and was present in the Dormitory, he doubtless returned to 
his lodging in Fiysium in high glee, and perhaps crowed over 
brother dramatists—Plautus, Afranius, and Cwecilius—as he told 
the success of his comedy in “remote Thule” over a well-kept 
haunch of ambrosia, and a dozen of “particular” nectar. Doubt- 
less also Apollodorus, the author of the Zpidicazomenos, the 
acknowledged sire of Phormio, was one of the party ; and Terence, 
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all accounts a courteous gentleman, condoled with him on the 
rice of literary fortune, which left only a few shreds of the 

Greek play, while it has preserved intact the Roman one. 

“We have on a former occasion traced the various offsets of the 

Phormio in the modern drama; we shall now confine our few 

ks to the comedy itself. Donatus remarks that this play 
js founded upon passions almost too high for comedy, and it 
certainly is of a graver tone than the Comic Muse ordinarily 
employs. The distress and desolation of Phanium, though narrated 
only; the filial piety of Antipho; the sincere passion of Phedria, 
admirably touched by the representative of the character; and 
the natural afiliction of Demipho at his son’s apparently unlucky 

i are rather the elements of sentimental than of mirth- 


d In the scenes where these characters preponderate 


marriage 
ful comedy. 


this drama borders on the tragic, and the spectator, seated in |. 


a region of Comédie Larmoyante, is disposed to exclaim, “Sunt 
Jacryme rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” But this emo- 
tional bias is corrected, before it proceeds too far, by the 
humour of the parasite from whom this drama derives its name, 
and by the introduction of a character standing almost alone in 
what remains to us of the classic drama. Of all stage parasites 
Phormio is, in our opinion, the best. He lives not merely by his 
wits, like Gnatho and the parasites of Plautus, but is a bully as 
well as a flatterer of people who give dinners and have money in 
their purses. He is as brazen-fronted as Bobadil and Noll Bluff, or 
Parolles, but he is not, like them, a coward; he has, he tells us, 
thrashed, within an inch of their lives, many worthy citizens with 
impunity, and he boasts of his prowess much as Sir Giles Over- 
reach boasts of his skill in fencing. Phormio’s question, 

Quot me censes homines jam deverberasse usque ad necem, 

Hospites, tum cives? . . . 

En unquam injuriarum audisti mihi scriptam dicam ? 
is on a par with Overreach’s demand— 

Do I wear a sword for fashion ? does there live a mar 

Of that large list I have encountered with 

Can truly say I e’er gave inch of ground ° 

Not purchased with his blood that did oppose me 


And this pugnacious disposition was excellently displayed by 
the actor. The other character which relieves the gravity of the 
scenes is that of Nausistrata, wife of Chremes, and an unlooked-for 
but mest serviceable backer to Phormio, when matters lcok ill for 
him. The shrewish and exacting Heteera was a common per- 

enough on the Greek stage ; and although a Greek wife, as 
Socrates knew to his cost, might wag her tongue at her lord, yet, 
so far as we can judge from the remnants of the Athenian comedy, 
a henpecked husband is a black swan on the boards. 

The distribution of the plays of Plautus and Terence into acts 
and scenes is often arbitrary and inconvenient, It was probably 
not a stage-arrangement at all, but a division of the grammatici, 
or lecturers on literature, made by them for their own or their 
pupils’ convenience. We do not know when the curtain fell, or, 
more properly, was drawn up—surgunt aulea—on either the Attic 
or the Roman stage, and we can scarcely imagine such lecturers to 
have been adepts in the business of the scene. The Phormio, as 
arranged by editors of Terence, is singularly unlucky. Terence’s 
translator, however—the elder Colman, one of the luminaries of 
St. Peter’s College—was not merely a scholar, and himself a classic 
of the English drama, but also a stage-manager, and his division 
of the Phormio is likely to have been the author's also; at any 
tate, it is a convenient one for representation. So far as concerns 
the first act of this comedy, the Westminster actors adopt Colman’s 
distribution ; but they depart from it in the second, and, in our 

inion, unadvisedly. It is much better to run on to the period, as 

man does, when the stage is again cleared by the departure of 
Phiedria and Geta in company. By such an arrangement the third 
act opens properly with the entry of a new character and new 
business—that is to say, with Chremes, whom Demipho has 
already said he would consult about the scrape his son has got 
into, and with the second or under plot, the love affairs of Phe- 
. By prematurely closing the second act, the fifth is rendered 
rtionately long in the Westminster representation; and 
we prefer Colman’s division again. For the last act appro- 
Piately begins after the line :— 
Quo me adsimularam ire ad mercatum, non e0.. 
As for the trip I talked of to the Fair, 
I shan’t pretend to take that journey now. 
Demipho and Chremes, Antipho’s business being satisfactorily 
settled, have now only in hand the making Phormio, the Autolycus 
of the play, refund the money he has tricked them out of, or 
g him to justice. How they are bafiled in this p 
strenuous but injured Nausistrata is a little comedy in itself. 

Prologues, beyond being in some degree guides to fashions of the 

, or fancies of audiences, are seldom interesting to people 
temote from the time where they were originally spoken. We 
are, however, under considerable obligations to the prologues of 

lautus and Terence, since to them we owe some hints as to their 
dramatic fortunes. As for Terence, it is palpable from his pro- 
lagues that he was not generally a favourite with the theatrical 
— at Rome, and sometimes, indeed, narrowly escaped being 

d on a first night. He hada foe to contend with of whom 
more will be said presently ; and he had an adversary also in the 
audience itself. ‘I'he late Charles Mathews used to describe a 
Scene witnessed by himself in an American theatre down South. It 
was a mixed company of performers, black and white, a set of 

ominoes in fact. The play was Hamlet, and the Prince 


of Denmark was performed by a curly-pated Sambo. All 
went fairly well until the actor came to the soliloguy—* To 
be, or not to be?” and then a demon of perversity or weariness 
entering the spectators, they demanded with irresistible clamour 
that the soliloquy should be dropped, and “’Possum up a gum- 
tree” sung in its stead then and there. Now, something very like 
this befell Terence at the first representation of his Stepmother. 
We avail ourselves of Colman’s translation, as it is possible that 
some “ persons” who attend a Westminster Play may not have a 
Terence at hand, or may not have paid much attention to the 
language in which he wrote :— 

This play is called “The Stepmother.” When first 

It was presented, such a hurricane [calaniitas], 

A tumult so uncommon, intervened, 

it neither could be seen nor understood : 

So taken were the people, so engaged 

By a rope-dancer. It is now brought on 

As a new piece: and he who wrote the play 

Suffered it not to be repeated then, 
And Polybius tells a story of some Preetor or Proconsul assisting 
at a Greek comedy in Greece itself, and demanding that the actors 
should hold their tongues, take to their fists, and spar instead 
of spouting until the curtain fell. This diversion of the “ rope- 
dancer” was perhaps the worst affront Terence ever received. 
The literary charges, however, brought against him were sufli- 
ciently annoying. He was taxed with borrowing all his plots from 
the Greeks. “ Well,” he replies, “ so the plot be a ‘good plot, an 
excellent plot,’ what then?” He was accused of blending two 
or three Greek plays into one. “ Again,” he rejoins, “ what is the 
harm of that, so the joiner’s work be sound?” Also, of feebleness 
in his characters, of monotony in his language. “ Of that fault at 
least, my very good friends, Scipio and Lelius and their com- 
panions acquit me, and surely they are better judges of what a 
comedy ought to be than a whole pit of Midases, such as you.” 
There were, indeed, reasons for Terence being more popular in the 
closet than on thestage. If we can hardly imagine a more critical 
audience than the Athenians were, we can scarcely conceive a 
more brutal one than the Romans in Terence’s time. The careful 
plots, the nicely distinguished characters, the exquisite grace of 
the language of Diphilus, Menander, and Apollodorus were fully 
appreciated at Athens, but were, without taking into account the 
disadvantages of translation, “caviare to the general” at Rome. 
The Greek comedy did not represent the life of the Latin capital, 
and was appreciated only by spectators versed in Greek and civilized 
by foreign travel. There were, indeed, many highly cultivated 
men and women also in Rome at that time; but these were 
a select few, and a few poets and a few philosophers do not 
constitute a well-informed or refined people. There was, more- 
over, a party there setting its face against all innovations, and 
clinging to the old Sabellian rudeness and the old Etruscan super- 
stition. And what were these Roman Tories doing in the very 
year when Phormio was produced for the second time—its first 
representation, as we have seen, having been an utter failure? In 
that year, B.c. 162, the Senate passed a decree to the effect that 
the City Preetor do forthwith search for, arrest, and turn out of 
all ong lying and being within his jurisdiction, that is to say 
within the pomeerium, all teachers and professors of rhetcric and 
are. The litere humaniores were viewed jealously by these 

oman crabstocks, and the drama of the Greeks was, in their 
opinion, far more dangerous for youth than a coarse Oscan farce, 
or the jests of Latin buffoons. Grey-eyed Cato, then in his 
seventy-third year, was, we will warrant, as keen as ever in 
opposition to such ilent novelties. He had, indeed, lately 
learned Greek himself—but for what reason? Not that he might 
read Menander in the original, but because he had been told that 
Greek writers could give him valuable hints on the far more 
important subjects of turnips and manure. In Queen Elizabeth's 
reign the bear-wardens more than once petitioned their Sovereign 
to shut up the theatres, as injurious to their calling; and though 
their prayer failed in England, it very probably might have been 
granted at Rome, so far at least as Terentian comedy was con- 
And now as to the poeta vetus of whom Terence more than 

once complains in his prologues. Thanks to that excellent 
gossip, Donatus, we are even now able to name this foe of the 
favourite of Westminster School. His name was Luscius, and he 
was a native, it seems, of Lanuvium or Lavinium. Seemingly he 
this Luscius, was a writer of what we might now call sensati 
plays. “ For,” _ Terence in his — to Phormio, “I am 
abused, and if he has his own way, shall be driven from the stage 
by this old animal, because, forsooth, my characters are not marked 
enough or my dialogue strong enough for him, and because I do 
not bring on the boards a dumb slave driving the Quirites before 


him, neither 

° A mad-brained youth 

Who in his fits of phrenzy thought he saw 

A hind, the dogs in full cry after her, 

Her too imploring and ing him 

To give her aid. 
“ No, I do not deal in such skimble-skamble stuff as he delights 
the groundlings with; and though I do not deny that more than 
one of my plays has run a very narrow chance of being damned 
—besides the rope-dancing and noise that put Phormio out of 
court the first time—yet my friends were pleased with them, 
and bid me persevere, in spite of this cantankerous old ruffian.” 
Well and wisely writes Sir Thomas Browne, “Oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy, and deals with the memory of men with- 
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out distinction to merit of perpetuity.” Luscius, had he not 
tacked his name to Terence’s; Elkanah Settle, had he not abused 
Dryden; Pére Bouhours, had he not “asked whether a German 
could have wit,” might all have slept in peace with their fore- 
fathers, instead of now hanging over the pool of oblivion, suspended 
by a single thread. 

One more obligation, in connexion with Phormio, we owe to 
Donatus. He tells us and all posterity the name of the actor who 
first performed Phormio, and the reason for his great success in 
‘that character. His name was L. Ambivius Turpio, and from 
the mention of him in the Didascalia as frequently performing in 
'Terence’s plays, he would seem to have stood much in the same 
relation to the Latin poet that Richard Burbage did to Shak- 
speare. When the Phormio was being rehearsed, Ambivius, 
when he came on the scene as Phormio, had evidently taken 
more than was good for him, and Terence for a few minutes 
shook in his sandals. But his wrath and dismay were quickly 
turned into wonder and applause, for it proved that Ambivius, 
‘like George Frederick Cooke, could enact a part capitally whether 
‘he were sober or not, and the author exclaimed, “Why 
ithis tipsy rascal is the very Phormio I imagined!” So 
Phormio pulled through the piece, his namesake, and that 
‘scandalous “old poet” doubtless went to bed on that night 
as much disgusted as Richard Cumberland was when the 
curtain dropped for the first time on Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 
‘There may, indeed, have been a reason for the poeta vetus 
‘being particularly out of sorts at the success of Phormio. In the 
‘same year Terence had achieved the most brilliant of his successes 
on record. Never, says the Roman reporter for the stage, was 
there such a triumph as that of the Divishes, It was played 
twice in the same day; its author received more for it than had 
ever been paid for a single play to Plautus or Cecilius, and it 
had, what we should now term, “ an unprecedented run.” Such 
a triumph must have been wormwood to the old curmudgeon who 
wanted to drive Terence from the boards— 


Retrahere studio et transdere hominem in otium. 


The Prologue was delivered excellently by Mr. F. S. Haden, 
Captain of the Queen’s Scholars and the able representative of 
Demipho in the play. It was, according to a time-honoured cus- 
tom, partly commemorative  °stminster worthies—peyddrga 
cai kaprepoi copoi dvdpec—c ‘in the course of the now 
expiring year, among them |) Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Archdeacon Dodgson, and 3): ry Chester; and partly con- 
gratulatory, as, for example, t) on his elevation 
to the Episcopal Bench. A seas \'» sint was given to the 
novus gubernator of the good su.) Briuannia, whatever else he 
1 disestablish, to keep his hands off Terence, and the vested 
rights of the Westminster Theatre. The Epilogue could not 
miss so fertile a theme for nuces Saturnalitie as the late elections. 
Phormio and Demipho are rival candidates for the new borough 
of Lemnos, and Demipho’s three satisfactory advisers in the case 
of Antipho are turned into barristers—the cautious and weighty 
Crito being the Revising one. Chremes, since the curtain 
dropped, has been divorced, as he doubtless deserved to be, 
by Nausistrata, but is somewhat consoled in his widowerhood by 
getting back, apparently as the price of his vote and influence, the 
thirty minz that Geta, nearly a thousand years before, had fobbed 
from him on Pheedria’s behoof. The poll for Lemnos is not de- 
clared; but the Prologue concludes with a contrast between “ the 
House ”’ over the way and the House of St. Peter's assembled for 
its short winter session, and the comparison is of course in fayour 
of the latter. 


REVIEWS. 
SPEDDING’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD BACON.* 
(First Notice.) 


M:: SPEDDING has given us another instalment of his edi- 
tion of Lord Bacon’s letters and occasional writings, and of 
his own elaborate commentary on them and on Lord Bacon’s 
personal history. Mr. Spedding is fully alive to the responsibility 
of having to do justice to one of the ee names in the history 
of mankind ; and he very properly will not be hurried, but takes his 
time to push his investigations to the utmost, and to make up his 
mind on their effect. His volumes are not very bulky ones, and 
a great part of their contents has been printed before, and calls 
pe for the last touches of exact editing; but an interval of six 
years has elapsed between the first two volumes and those before 
us. He left off in 1862 with the fall of Essex, bringing down 
Bacon’s letters and life to April, 1601; in the new volumes he begins 
with whatever is to be found of Bacon’s words and doings in the 
last years of Elizabeth, and goes on through his strangely slow rise 
under James, till at length at the end of 1613 he became Attorney- 
General. This is leisurely editing, especially as the fruits of these 
twelve years of Bacon’s life, though rich and abundant, hardly 
make their show in this portion of t’* ‘tion of his works. But 
the delay is made up for by our he % the work done once for 
all as well as, with our present means, it can be done; and about 
that—about Mr. Spedding’s care, sagucity, patience, and complete 
command of his subject—there can be no doubt. His manner of 
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dealing with it is a model of intelligent and instructive editing 
remains and fragments, often in an equal degree of the hi 
interest and of the most provoking perplexity ; and he has skp ~< 
as Mr. Carlyle has often done, that the most minute criticism of 
texts and laborious sifting of evidences are not a hindrance— 
on the contrary, are the natural support and may be made the 
most effective ally—to the large, reasonable, and animated yj 

of character, and history which are suggested by that ripeni 
and widening experience which we sometimes call common a 
and sometimes historical imagination. 

Bacon’s activity and prominence in public life increased, after an 
interval of waiting, with the accession of James. These volumes 
contain, as almost their most important portion, abundant notes 
and reports of his Parliamentary speeches, together with min 
opinions, and papers of advice addressed to the King on the chief 
subjects of State before the country and the Government. Private 
letters occasionally remind us that the great philosophical works 
were going on, and give us glimpses of their progress; but they 
are fewer than we could wish, and are almost lost in the crowd of 
records of his public business. He was knighted, “ gregario 
in a troop” of three hundred, in 1603; he became Solicitor 
General in 1607, and atlength Attorney in 1613. In each case he 
rose after more than one disappointment, notwithstanding a 
his strong claims and powerful friends ; and the delay was certaj 
not for want of pressing his claims on his friends. Why a man 
able, so useful, and so eager to rise was kept down beneath inferigr 
men by those whom he was so ready to serve; what made the 
shrewd ~— with whom he had to do—Elizabeth, the Cecils, 
James—so long persistently distrust or undervalue the first in- 
tellect of the age, united with boundless industry and zeal in 
their cause, and give him so tardily and reluctantly the advance- 
ment which he so earnestly craved, is a question which Lon 
Macaulay has only partially answered, and on which we do not 
see that Mr. Spedding has thrown much new light. Whether 
it was that he was too great or not great enough; too 
to be endured or encouraged by those who disliked rivals more 
than enemies ; or not great enough, as to character and all that 
makes the man himselt, in proportion to the richness and mag- 
nificence of his intellectual gifts—made of less account, in 
the eyes of those who judged of men as accurately as they 
judged of abilities, by a kind of pupoyvxia which sometimes 
aitends great powers, a too great pliancy and softness and smooth- 
ness of spirit, a too great tearfulness of offending and haste to 
please, a want of that stoutness and high temper which makes 
itself felt and claims respect as the due of a manly nature and not 
of gifts; whether he was thought a man who could be much used 
without much reward, or one too clever and too visibly set on 
his own promotion to be safely engaged with very far; whether 
they were afraid of his resources and dexterity, or were not sure of 
his principles—are questions which Mr. Spedding’s work does not 
seem to give us any fresh means of settling. 

No man of equal eminence ever lived so completely two, 
different lives at the same time as Bacon. These volumes 
mainly contain the records of his public life, and to read these 
records we might suppose that we were only reading about one 
of the busiest of the political actors of that busy age. We might 
read them without even a suspicion that the man whom they 
show us was all the time intent and equally busy about the 
most deep-reaching and ambitious of philosophical revolutions, 
Here he is the lawyer, the Government official, the member of 
Parliament, the councillor of State, the ready and accomplished 
orator, the crafty and not very scrupulous adviser of power, keenly 
alive to the tempers and questions of the time, full of large and 
comprehensive schemes of policy, full equally of the minute 
details of legal business; but in everything ye as if he 
were as much absorbed by public affairs as Cecil or Coke, and 
if he could have neither time nor strength to give to the thoughts 
of anything else. Yet the truth is that this was only one side, and 
the secondary and subordinate side, of Bacon’s character and working. 
He threw himself as eagerly into the practice of the Bar, aud 
into the problems of a treacherous and bewildering common law, 
as if all o thought of was to fit himself for work in the King’s 
Bench or the Star Chamber, with an occasional turn in the great 
State prosecutions in Westminster Hall. He spoke, moved, 
brought in Bills, or opposed them, in the House of Commons, asif 
he felt already the coming greatness of that assembly, and 
height and importance in government of those who s ould suc 
ceed in becoming its leaders. He was ready for any employment, 
he was indefatigable, strenuous, and patient under the hard 
tasks and most ungracious taskmasters, as if really his first object 
in life was to be Solicitor, Attorney, and perhaps at last Chan 
cellor. For this he was content to be “ Queen Elizabeth’s watch- 
candle,” “as my good old mistress,” he says, “ was wont to me 
me, because it pleased her to say that I did continually burn ( . 
yet she suffered me to waste almost to nothing).” For this 
pressed his services with unstinted devotion on those who 

ublic employment and place to give—on Cecil, on King James 

et all this intense activity, all this resolute and _pertinacious 
ambition, of which these volumes of Mr. Spedding present @ pit 
ture which seems at first to exclude any competing interests, il 
those feverish aspirations and struggles of an anxious and even 
public career, were for the sake of something else. These things 
did not contain their own ends; they were the means 
ends of a perfectly different nature. All this was in fact eS 
“ pot-boiling.” The romance of the idealist, the dreams and long- 
ings of the philanthropist, were behind all this coarse 
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drudgery of the man of business. Bacon was a public man; he 
threw himself so keenly into public life, he fought, toiled, we are 
afraid we must add, sinned in it, that he might gain a station in 
which he might reform philosophy. ‘To carry out his great schemes, 
wanted leisure, he wanted power, he wanted high rank in so- 
ciety; 2bove all he wanted in abundance the command of money, 
the ability to incur great expense, the means of securing co-operation 
onall sides, for supporting a widely diversified and prolonged system 
of experiments as venturesome and as endless as those of the 
alchemists. To gain this, — life promised him the fairest 
chance; and behind all his hard political work lay the real desire 
of his soul. Never forgotten, never far out of sight, its thoughts 
attended him even in the thickest press of business; and whenever 
q lull came in it, whenever for a while he was not wanted, or 
work was for some reason slack, he turned with all his powers to 
his great designs for changing the face of the world for man. 
This must never be forgotten. The strange thing is that it 
is perfectly possible, in writing his history and the history of the 
times, to cut off the public man completely from the great 
thinker and planner for human welfare. What he did in public 
seems, in its outward aspect, to have no relation to what 
he was meditating in private. A history of Bacon the poli- 
tician might be apparently complete, without a_ hint dropped 
that the same man was all the time revolving the Instauratio and 
the Novum Organum. But the one was for the other. Mr. 
Spedding reminds us continually, and nar justly, that what ani- 
mated Bacon, and doubtless often upheld him, amid the labours 
and disgusts of his legal and political career, was the conviction 
that only by following it patiently to the end, and accepting all 
its necessities, could he seize the magnificent but fleeting chance 
which was passing before him—the chance proffered, as it seemed, 
to him alone—of being the Columbus of a new world, unsuspected, 
wimaginable, waiting in nature for the intellect and powers of 


man. 

During all the time comprised in these volumes, Bacon would 
be found making a figure in any history of England. But during 
all this time the portions of his great philosophical work were 
maturing, and were being brought in varying shapes before the 
judgment of his friends, and even before the public. During this 
time the Advancement of Learning was published; the Znstauratio 
was growing, and, as it grew, was passing about among those 
with whom he shared his inmost thoughts—Sir Thomas Hodley, 
Toby Matthews, Bishop Andrews. James's accession had at first 
thrown Bacon into the shade, and we owe to that unemployed 
time a fragment in which Bacon has recorded in the most strikin 
way the ideas and purposes which governed his life. We wil 

ea few extracts from Mr. Spedding’s account of it :— 


After this [Bacon’s knighthood, July 1603] I find no more letters for a 
good while, nor indeed—until the meeting of Parliament on March 29, 
1603-4 (?)—any further news of his proceedings. I imagine, however, that 
the intervening months were among the busiest and most exciting that he 
ever passed, For this is the time when I suppose him to have conceived the 
design of throwing his thoughts on philosophy and intellectual progress into 
a popular form and inviting the co-operation of mankind. 

is old idea of finding a better method of studying the laws of nature, 
having no doubt undergone in the endeavour to realize it many moditica- 
tions, had at last taken the shape of a treatise in two parts, The first part 
was to be called Experientia Literata, and was to contain an exposition of 
the art of experimenting ; that is, of proceeding in scientific order from one 
experiment to another, making the answer to one question suggest the ques- 
tion to be asked next. ‘The second part was to be called Jnterpretatio 
Nature, and was to explain the method of arriving by degrees at axioms or 
general principles in nature; thence by the light of those axioms pro- 
ceeding to new experiments ; and so finally to the discovery ofall the secrets 
of nature’s operation, which would include the command over her forces. 
. « . Asan exposition of the design it was superseded by completer pre- 
faces of later date, and was therefore not included among the philosophical 
works selected for translation. But as bearing on the history of his own 
career it has a peculiar value, revealing as it does an authentic glimpse of 
that large portion of his life which, though to him as real as the rest, and 
far more profoundly interesting, scarcely shows itself among these records of 
his career as a man of business, and is in danger of being forgotten. And I 
do not know how I can better help my readers to conceive the thing, and to 
give it due prominence among his purposes and performances, than by in- 
serting a translation of it in this place. . . . What we have to understand 
and remember is the nature of the enterprise, and the fact that he believed 
it practicable. He believed that he had by accident stumbled on a Thought 
Which duly followed out would in the course of generations make man the 
master of all natural forces. ‘The “ Interpretation of Nature” was, accord- 
ing to his speculation, the “ Kingdom of Man.” To plant this thought in 
men’s minds under such conditions that it should have the best chance of 
gtowing and bearing its proper fruit in due season, was the great aspiration 
of his life ; and though diverted, interrupted, and baffled by a hundred im- 
ediments—internal and external—by intirmities of body and of mind, by 
own business and other people’s, by clients, creditors, and sheriffs’ offi- 
cers, by the impracticability (say the wise) of the problem itself, owin 
toa fundamental misconception of the case, by an imperfection (as 
k) in his own intellectual organization, which placed him at a dis- 
advantage in dealing with many parts of it, he never doubted that the 
thing might be done if men would but think so, and that it was his mission 
to make them think so, and to point out the way. And though many 
and many a day must have closed without showing any sensible progress 
in the work, I suppose not a single day went down in which he did not 
Temember with a sigh, or a resolution, or a prayer, that the work was still 


Here are some extracts from the draught preface in which he 
sketched his designs :— 


Believing that I was born for the service of mankind, and regarding the 
care of the commonwealth as a kind of common property which, like the air 
and water, belongs to everybody, I set myself to consider in what way man- 
kind might be best served, and what service 1 was myself best fitted by 
nature to perform. 

Now among all the benefits which could be conferred upon mankind, I 

Rone so great as the discovery of new arts, endowments, and commodities 


for the bettering of man’slife. . . . . It was plain that the good 
effects wrought by founders of cities, &c., extend but over narrow spaces 
and last but for a short time; whereas the work of the inventor, though a 
thing of less pomp and show, is felt everywhere and lasts for ever. But 
above all, if a man could succeed, not in striking out some particular in- 
vention, however useful, but in kindling a light in nature—a light which 
should in its very rising touch and illuminate all the border regions 
that confine upon the circle of our present knowledge ; and so, spreading 
further and further, should presently disclose and bring into sight all that is 
most hidden and secret in the world—that man (I thought) would be the 
benefactor of the human race, the propagator of man’s empire over the 
universe, the champion of liberty, the conqueror and subduer of necessities. 

For myself, I found that I was fitted for nothing so well as for the study 
of Truth. . . Nevertheless, because my birth and education had seasoned 
me in business of State; . . and because I hoped that, if I rose to any place 
of honour in the State, I should have a larger command of industry and 
ability to help me in my work ; for these reasons I applied myself to the 
arts of civil life, and commended my services, so far as in modesty and 
honesty I might, to the favour of such friends as had any influence. In 
which also I had another motive ; for I felt that those things I have spoken 
of—be they great or small—reach no further than the condition and culture 
of this mortal life; and I was not without hopes (the condition of Religion 
being at that time not very prosperous) that if I came to hold office in the 
State, I might get something done too for the good of men’s souls. 

When I found, however, that my zeal was mistaken for ambition, and 

that my life had already reached the turning point, and my breaking health 
reminded me how ill I could afford to be so slow, and I reflected, moreover, 
that in leaving undone the good that I could do by myself alone, and apply- 
ing myself to that which could not be done without the consent and help of 
others, I was by no means discharging the duty that lay on me, I put all 
these thoughts aside, and (in pursuance of my old determination) betook 
myself wholly to this work.—iii. 84. 
Not quite “wholly”; yet with great determination and governing 
purpose. In a more busy time he yet could thus write of his 
purpose, in a letter, inviting the sympathy and co-operation of 
Casaubon :— 

Atque illud etiam de me recte auguraris, me scientias ex latebris in lucem 
extrahere vehementer cupere. Neque enim multum interest ca per otium 
scribi que per otium legantur, sed plane vitam et res humanas et medias 
earum turbas per contemplationes sanas et veras instructiores esse volo. 
Quanta autem in hoc genere aggrediar et quam parvis presidiis, postmodum 
fortasse rescisces, . . Conjunctionem animorum et studiorum plus facere 
ad amicitias judico, quam civiles necessitates et occasionum officia. Equidem 
existimo neminem unquam magis vere potuisse dicere de sese, quam me 
ipsum, illud quod habet psalmus, multum incola fuit anima mea.—iv. 146. 
But these volumes show us but little of the inner and meditative 
life. They scarcely do more than give us occasional glimpses of 
what was going on, and record the dates when some remarkable 
result of it came to maturity. What they show us is what Bacon 
appeared in the eyes of the statesmen and the public men of the 
time, and of those who watched and judged of these great actors. 
It showed us the means which he followed in his resolute pursuit 
of power and rank in the State. These means must be reserved 
for more careful consideration in another notice. 


(To be continued.) 


REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE.* 


WE have had many books of a theoretical kind about Ireland 
of late. The present work is simply narrative, and may 
be read with profit by those who wish to know what is the most 
frequent cause of Irish trouble. The author, Mr. Trench, has 
been for several years residing in Ireland as land-agent to Lords 
Bath, Lansdowne, and Digby. During that period he has had 
ample opportunities of studying the people in their relations to 
the land, and the results of his experience are interesting not 
only in a political, but in a personal, sense. His first initiation 
into the mysteries of his calling was attended by incidents 
which we might expect to find rather in a romance than 
in the autobiography of a man of business. In 1843 he 
undertook the agency of Mr. Shirley’s estates in the county 
Monaghan. On the day after his arrival in the county he accom- 
panied Mr. Shirley to the oflice of the estate. As they came out, 
they found themselves surrounded by a body of tenants, who were 
clamouring for a reduction of rent, and vowing that they would 
be ground down no longer. Mr. Shirley, unprepared for this 
sudden demand, promised to receive, not a deputation, but the 
whole body of the tenantry on the following Monday. Instantly 
hats were flung up in exultation, and the word went forth that 
Mr. Shirley was going to reduce the rents on the following Monday ! 
The appointed day came. Mr. Shirley and his agent were at 
the office. The crowd was waiting outside, noisy and impatient. 
Mr. Shirley requested his agent to go out and address them. The 
agent went out and told the people that Mr. Shirley had decided 
not to reduce the rents, but that they might give up their lands 
if they pleased. This was an awkward mes for a new and 
inexperienced agent to deliver in the presence of an excited mob. 
How it was received may best be told in Mr. Trench’s words :— 

“Then you won't reduce our rents ? ” 

“ ] have already given you Mr. Shirley’s answer upon that point,” said I. 
“Stranger as I am, it is impossible for me to form any opinion as to whether 
they are too high or not.” 

“ Down on your knees, boys !” shouted the same voice; “ we will ask him 
once more upon our knees!” and to my horror and amazement the vast 
crowd, almost all at least who were in my immediate vicinity, dropped 
suddenly down on their knees, and another dead silence ensued. 

It was a dreadful spectacle. Their hats were on their heads, and their 
sticks in their hands, some leaning upon them as they knelt, others balancing 
and grasping them. It was fearful to see the attitude of supplication, due 
only to a higher power, thus mingled with a wild defiance. 


* Realities of Irish Life. By W. Steuart Trench. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1868. 
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“ We ask you upon our knees, for God's sake to get us a reduction of our 


rents!” 2¢ain the same voice cried aloud. 
I was wreatly shocked. I instantly got down off the chair. I entreated 
them to rise. I told them that I was distressed beyond measure, but that I 


had given them the only message I was authorised to give ; and quite over- | 


| 


come by such a scene, I endeavoured to move again across the crowded | 


space from the office, in order to enter the house, and report proceedings to 
Mr. Shirley, intending to request that he would himself appear and address 
his excited tenantry. 

The moment I moved towards the door, the vast crowd leaped again to 

their feet ; I was instantly surrounded, hustled, and prevented from getting 
near it. 
As he was trying to get out, he was seized and dragged up the 
narrow road from the house to the town. He was pushed, kicked, 
beaten, and bruised; sticks were whirled over his head, and he 
was dragged by a savage and excited mob along the public road. 
At last, thoroughly exhausted and incapable of moving further, he 
stopped and asked his persecutors what they required. They re- 
peated, “ We want a reduction of rents; will you promise to get 
. that ?” As a last effort, he asked what reduction would satisfy 

em P 


“ We will never pay more than half our present rents.” 

“Then,” said I, “ there ends the matter. J never will promise that.” 

There was a pause, and a dead silence. I stood naked and bareheaded 
before them. They stood opposite to me, with their sticks clenched in their 
hands, ready to strike. I looked at them, and they at me. They hesitated ; 
no one would strike me first. I saw that they wavered, and instinctively, in 
a moment I felt that l had won. This sudden revulsion of feeling—though 
I was still externally motionless—sent the blood throbbing to my temples 
with a rush that became almost oppressive. But the strange pause con- 
tinucd—when at length a shout was raised from the old stentorian voice 
agaiu, “ Siand off, boys—for your lives! no one shall harm him—he is a 

d man after all! and in a moment I was surrounded by a new set of 
‘aces, who dashed furiously towards me. They raised me on their shoulders, 
swept my old enemies away from me, procured me some water to drink, 
and carried me, now completely overcome, exhausted, and almost fainting, 
into the demesne of Loughfea. 

Here again these suddenly converted friends desired me to get up on a 
chair, and speak to the crowd now assembled before the castle. I didso, A 
reaction for the moment had taken place within me, and I felt some return 
of strength. 

I told the people I had never injured them. That it was a shame, and a 
disgrace of which I had not believed any Irishman to be capable, to treat a 
stranger as they had dealt with me that day. That in my own county I 
could have as many to fight for me as were now against me, and in short I 
abused them right heartily and soundly. They bore it without a murmur. 
My new friends cheered me vociferously, and I was carried, now quite unable 
to walk, into the Castle of Loughfea. 


The management of the Bath estate had its perils no less than 
that of the Shirley estate. It was the old, old Irish story. A 
considerable number of tenants had fallen into arrears of rent. 
They had received notice to quit, but with this the promise of 
funds to take them to America. This was just what they would 
not do. They had the Irish notion that they had a natural right 
to the land, and to the land they would stick. The agent, on 
his part, was equally firm. So the only course for the tenants 
was to get rid of him, and, by so doing, deter his successor 
from pursuing e@ similar policy. The agency of the Ribbon 
conspiracy was invoked, and the secret council of the conspirators 
collected Sol. for the man who would “ put Trench out of the 
way.” Here we may remark that Irish conspirators never use 
the word “murder.” They always speak of “ putting out 
of the way,” or “getting rid of ” an intended victim. 
the conspiracy was made known to Mr. Trench. It is only by a 
small portion of the tenants that these plots are concocted, and 
then generally with the aid of strangers; but the Ribbon societies 
were then so formidable that even those tenants who were not in 
their councils did not venture to resist them openly, but con- 
tented themselves with warning the objects of their hatred. Mr. 
Trench heard the whole account of the plot against him from an 
informer. One of the first things done in these cases is to try the 
obnoxious agent or landlord before a secret tribunal. In this case 
a was held in the barn belonging to a farmer on the estate. In 

was 


placed along table, forms were arranged for seats, and plenty of whisky 
was supplied by a barefooted girl in attendance. The president or judge 
sat on a chair at the head of the table. The party drank for some time in 
silence, or speaking to one another only in whispers; and when all were 
well steeped in liquor, the president—with a curious silent leap over the 
whole of the accusation and prosecution, and even the name of the accused, 
all of which the jurors were supposed perfectly to understand—broke the 
silence for the first time and said aloud :— 

* Well boys, can any one say anything in his defence ?” 

There was a short silence, when one of the conspirators said— 

“ He gave me an iron gate.” 

“ May your cattle break their necks in it!” replied the presider: 

“ He gave me slates and timber to roof my house,” said another. 

“ May the roof soon rot and fall!” replied the president. 

“ He drained my land,” said another. xs 

“ May the crop sour in the heart of it!” replied the president. 

* He gave a neighbour of mine wine for a sick child,” observed another. 

“The child died!” said the president. 

All were again silent. 

« Guilty,” said the president. “Boys, he must die; and now let us draw 
lots for the one that will do it.” 

There was some hesitation when this terrible process was proposed; at 
last one of the men ssid— 

“There is no occasion to draw lots; the men to do the job are here, and 
are both ready and willing.” 

And so it proved. The two assassins had been introduced, and were 
present at the whole scene; and then and there were sworn to follow me 
and hunt me from day to day, from night to night, and from place to place, 
to watch my movements, to make themselves acquainted with my person, 
and never to leave my track night or day, until they should leave me a 
bloody corpse. 

The oath having been sworn, all again set themselves round the table to 
drink. More liquor was introduced ; and the business of the evening having 
been satisfactorily concluded, much merriment and hilarity were indulged 


Of course | 


in. Many wild and exciting stories were told of landlords and agents 


' had been murdered, of the plots and contrivances by which they had 
| successfully waylaid, of the hairbreadth escapes of the “ y 
_ it,’ and many jokes were passed at the victims being so suddenly « sent 


who had done 
to hell!” 


The wild spirit of justice which animates these conclaves dip. 
tated the publication of a notice to all agents and their ass} 


_ who might be employed in ejecting tenants. In thisnotice they wer 


warned to remember the fate of Mauleverer, a gentleman who had 
lately been assassinated. From this time Mr. Trench began ty 


_ observe a great change of manner on the part of the 


They passed him on the road with a look which partly ex y 
fear and partly pity. They evidently regarded him as a 

man. His account of the precautions thus forced on him may be 
perused with advantage by all persons intending to purchase o 
manage Irish property. The first thing was to have fire-arms. 
the next thing was to have them always ready. Mr. Trench neyer 
crossed from his house to his office, or back, without a brag 
of loaded pistols. He never suffered any one to approach him 
closely in the street at dusk. He rode out always with one or two 
armed companions. And the repeated inefficacy of attempts tp 
discover the assassins of others caused him to arrange with his 
friends that, if any one of them was wounded, the rest, instead 
of running to his assistance, should turn their attention to 
the discovery of the assassin. One entire year he passed jp 
alarms and precautions. And during the whole of this time 
the hired assassins were watching for him, dogging his footsteps, 
missing their opportunities of waylaying him, or afraid to profit 
by them. At last the main conspirators were arrested while 
attempting to assassinate his bailiff. This led to the discovery 
and the defeat of the whole plot. Detections of this kind ca 
only be effected through the agency of informers. These in- 
formers are participators in the conspiracies which they reveal; 
and it is interesting to observe the cool, cheery, and professional 
tone in which they speak of their exploits. There is no mor 
rancour or malignity in the mind of the Ribbon executioner 
against the obnoxious landlord than there is in the mind of the 
sportsman against the doomed grouse. It is a matter of business, 
nothing more. This is the pleasant way in which one of thes 
gentry descants to Mr. Trench upon his bootless efforts to shoot 
him :— 


“Do you remember, Sir, the night you were returning—you 


and Morant 
| and another chap” (my son)—*the day after they killed old Bateson?~_ 
well, Sir, there we were, lying behind a wall, determined to have you down, 


when those bloody polis came up and saved you; we were angered that you 
should still be ‘ on the walk,’ and the boys in Castleblayney get down a man 
that was not wanted nigh as much as you. And do you remember, Sir, the 
evening you were returning home from Culloville, and two chaps riding, 
one on each side of you, and you with the big pistols in the holsters ?—and 
we let you pass that night too.” 

“ And why did you not fire?” I asked. 

“ Bedad we were afeard, Sir,” he replied ; “ we heard how you could shoot 
a crow on a bush with a pistol, and that the other chaps were darlint shots 
too, and bedad we were afeard to fire lest maybe we’d miss you, and then 
we were sure to be dead men.” 

“Then my always riding with armed men alongside of me, was not a 
bad plan ?” said I. 

“ edad if it hadn’t been for that, you were a ghost long since, as sure a 
you're now flesh and blood!” 

It is needless to say that throughout the whole book the Irish 
passion for the land, and the jealousy of its being owned by such 
a being as a landlord, continually crop up. The same denial of the 
landlord’s right to interfere with his own land, of which Mt. 
Senior so often speaks, is confirmed by Mr. Trench, A landlord 
may be idle, wasteful, extravagant, even exacting, and yet remall 

pular. But if he is conscientious, diligent, and anxious for the 
improvement of his estate, if he forbids thriftless cultivation, if 


he removes dilapidated hovels of squatters, or performs any pt 


prietary act for the lasting benefit of the estate, the chances are 
that he offends the prejudices of the tenantry, and renders 
obnoxious to the blunderbuss of the hired assassin. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Trench’s book has bee 
written to show up the darker side of the Irish character. Far 
from this. It is evident that he himself revels most in the de- 
scription of Irish humour and Irish pathos. And, indeed, the 


_ national character is wondrously complex. Who would 


that the same people, and the same class of the people, from 


which come murderers at 101. to 50/. per head, woul 


specimens of the manliest chivalry and the most feminine tender 
ness? Yet soit is, Let any one who wishes to contemplate the 
character of a high-spirited and noble-minded outlaw read M. 
Trench’s story of Joe M‘Key. Let any one who wishes to know 
how true is the tenderness of an Irishwoman, and how beaw 

the depth of her affections, read the story of Mary Shea with ber 
“sore, sore sorrow.” There is no doubt that Irish peasants giv4 


'| and are likely to give, us a great deal of trouble ; but their natures 


have a poetry and a sentiment which make them infinitely more 
interesting to read about than their fellow-subjects on this 
the Channel. If we could only graft their highest virtues on the 
Anglo-Saxon character, we should certainly improve it. We 
fear, however, that the Joe M‘Keys are very rare, and the 
Sheas far from common, among the Irish peasantry. 


HELPS'S LIFE OF COLUMBUS.* 
oe are few people in the world whom one has less poy | 
tation to censure than Mr. Helps, and we certainly have 
particular wish to be censorious over this pleasant little volume 
© The Life of Coluntus, Chiefly by Arthur Helps, London: Bell & 
Daldy. 1369. 
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Bat the announcement which appears in its preface tempts us, 
qweown, to a gentle remonstrance. We are told that this Life 
of Columbus is one of a series of biographies destined to appear 
Mr. Helps’s superintendence, which are “ for the most part 
taken verbatim from my History of the Spanish Conquest in 
America.” Such a project carries on the very face of it its own 
condemnation. If literary form or character is a thing which has 
real existence at all, a history is something essentially different 
a patchwork of lives and events, any one of which can be 
detached in perfect completeness by “ the skill and research of 
Mr. H. P. Thomas.” No amount of addition and rearrangement 
will ever turn pages of a good history into pages of a good biogra- 
phy; the better the history, in fact, the more impossible such a 
remodelling must be. It is perhaps difficult to rate a book more 
highly than its author himself rates it, but in this case we are 
as | to say, in justice to Mr. Helps’s work, that it is far too 
a history to tend itself efficiently to the scissors with which 
pro to snip this series of biographies out of it. There is, 
indeed, a peculiar difficulty in the case of the Spanish Conquest. 
Few histories have less of the biographical or narrative element 
jn them ; its aim, which is very inadequately represented by its 
title, is a purely philosophical aim; and the discovery and con- 
of the New World is treated throughout simply as a frame- 
work for the study of the origins of modern slavery. A yet greater 
difficulty in the way of such biographical experiments as the 
t is offered by the very temper of Mr. Helps’s mind. To 
agood biographer a man must have the largest and boldest 
faith in the powers of individual man and in his superiority to 
the influences, either moral or physical, around him; in a word, 
he must to a certain degree be a hero-worshipper. Now, what is 
most characteristic in Mr. Helps’s writings is the curiously vivid 
way in which he realizes the overpowering weight of these very 
influences, in which he subordinates men and events to the 
general fortunes of the race and the gradual development of human 
ideas, in which he sometimes seems tempted to regard individuals 
as mere puppets moved over the stage of his history by the larger 
natural forces which assume such names as “chance” or “ provi- 
dence.” Take, for instance, such a characteristic passage as this 
from the preface to his present work :— 

It has always been a favourite speculation with historians, and indeed 
with all thinking men, to consider what would have happened from a slight 
change of circumstances in the course of things which led to great events. 
This may be an idle and a useless speculation, but it is an inevitable one. 
Never was there such a field for this kind of speculation as in the voyages, 
especially the first one, of Columbus. The first point of land which he saw 
and touched at is as nearly as possible the central point of what must once 
have been the united continent of North and South America. The least change 
of circumstances might have made an immense difference in the result. The 
going to sleep of the helmsman, the unshipping of the rudder (which did 
occur in the case of the /inzon), the smallest mistake in taking an 
observation, might have made, and probably did make, considerable change 
in the event. During that memorable first voyage of Columbus, the gentlest 
breeze carried with it the destinies of future empires. Had he made his 
first discovery of land at a point much southward of that which he did 
discover, South America might have been colonized by the Spaniards with 
all the vigour that belonged to their great efforts at colonization, and, being 
acontinent, might not afterwards have been so easily wrested from their 
sway by the maritime nations. On the other hand, had some breeze, big 
with fate of nations, carried Columbus northward, it would hardly 
have been left for the English more than a century afterwards to found 
those colonies which have proved to be the seeds of the greatest nation 
that the world is likely to behold. 


A tone of mind such as this, which has its grandeur on the large 
canvass of a history, is necessarily fatal to the interest of individual 
biography. Columbus dwindles when his greatness hangs on the 
unshipping of a rudder or the change of a wind. 

But there is another characteristic of Mr. Helps’s mind which 
tells even more directly against his biographical attempts. Sym- 
pathy is the first requisite of a biographer, and the intellectual 
temper which exercises so marked an influence over the form of 
all his works is only feebly sympathetic. In this case of Colum- 
bus one feels that the writer is looking at him in a very shrewd 
and just and even good-humoured way, but that he is holding him 
at arm’s length from himself to get this look at him. Mr. Helps 
treats his hero with all tenderness and respect, but with just that 
sort of tenderness and respect with which one would treat a deli- 
cate marble statuette of him, taking him up at one time for a bit 
of genial narrative, and laying him down at another for a bit of re- 
flection or chat about some side-question which he has suggested, 
but always treating him in a purely objective and external way. 

course there is throughout a real interest in his hero; at certain 
points of his story he is even a little amused with him, or angry 
at him, or grieved about him ; but he is never absorbed or enthu- 
flastic orone with him. It is curious how this way of looking at 
Columbus insensibly communicates itself to the reader. One is 
80 grateful for the constant ripple of pleasant side-talk which 
| ang on from page to page, for the quaint suggestive comments, 

pregnant little gnomes on men and manners which lie 
scattered along the story, that the reader hardly realizes till he 

8 the book how completely its tone has become his own, 
how far his hero has receded out of the circle of personal in- 
terest, and how little a part after all the great discoverer has 
played in his thoughts as he read about him. Now Columbus 
18 one of a class of men who require for the understanding of 
them precisely this sympathy which Mr. Helps wants. We hardly 

Wa better instance of the biographic results which follow from 
any attempt to sketch such characters without it than the in- 
stance of George Fox. As Lord Macaulay has drawn his portrait 
it is a simple caricature. But it is a caricature which only leaves 


its victim more unintelligible than he was before. We quite see 
why the parish constables should have dieted this noisy brawler in 
leathern breeches on bread and water; but Lord Macaulay does not 
help us to see just the one point which we wanted to sec—why this 
noisy ranter became the spiritual regenerator of his time, and how 
it was that men like Penn and Barclay licked all this “ portentous 
nonsense” into shape. Michelet’s treatment of Joan of Arc, on 
the other hand, is one of the finest instances which history has 
ever given us of the force of poetic sympathy in rendering a v 

uliar character intelligible. By the sheer insight which faith 
in a great nature alone can give, the hisvorian shows the oneness 
of that life of a peasant girl as it grew through vision and effort, 
through its strange alternations of poetry and prose, into the life 
of a great national deliverer. And Columbus, though his character 
stands on a far lower level, was an enthusiast of the same stamp 
with Joan of Arc. It is easy, either in Lord Macaulay’s epigram- 
matic fashion or in Mr. Helps’s cooler contemplative way, to paint 
him as a mere bundle of anomalies and contradictions, a strange 
amalgam of greatness and meanness, at once dreamer and shrewd 
man of business, an ardent crusader crossed with the modern man 
of science, credulous and sceptical, a saint, over whose canoniza- 
tion the Church is said now to be meditating, forcing cargoes of 
human flesh and blood on a struggling Isabella. Mr. Helps has 
certainly not the mere vulgar delight in building up a great 
character by a series of antitheses which “smart” writers seem to 
find in that process, but his humour has a way of thinking second 
thoughts which produces much the same effect. The life of 
Columbus, for instance, culminates in the great moment of his 
discovery and in a petty act of dishonesty :— 

The sun went down upon the same weary round of waters which for so 

long a time their eyes had ached to see beyond, when at ten o’clock 
Columbus, standing on the poop of his vessel, saw a light, and called to him 
privately Pedro Gutierrez, a groom of the king’s chamber, who saw it also. 
Then they called Rodrigo Sanchez, who had been sent by their highnesses 
as overlooker. I imagine him to have been a cold and cautious man, of the 
kind that are sent  b ngeane States to accompany and curb great generals, 
and who are not usually much loved by them. Sanchez did not see the 
light at first, because, as Columbus says, he did not stand in the place where 
it could be seen ; but at last even he sees it, and it may now be considered to 
have been seen officially. “ It appeared like a candle that went up and down, 
and Don Christopher did not doubt it was a true light, and that it was on 
land; and so it proved, as it came from people passing with lights from 
one cottage to another.” Their highnesses had promised a pension of ten 
thousand maravedis to the fortunate man who should see land first. The 
Pinta was the foremost vessel ; and it was from her deck at two o'clock in 
the morning that land was first seen by —— de Triana. We cannot 
but be sorry for this poor common sailor, who got no reward, and of 
whom they tell a story that, in sadness and despite, he passed into Africa, 
after his return to Spain, and became a Mahommedan. The pension was 
adjudged to the Admiral; it was charged somewhat ominously on the 
shambles of Seville, and was paid him to the day of his death. 
It is odd to see how ina of this sort it is not the great 
discoverer but the cheated sailor who enlists our sympathy, and 
how all the poetry of the “true light” ceases when the sight of 
itis associated with that ch on the shambles of Seville. In 
this way, too, all sublimity fades away from the one event of the 
life which Mr. Helps is sketching ; for Columbus is an instance of 
the strange law which seems to sum up some men’s greatness in a 
single event, to lift them up in the light of it for a moment, and 
then to let them fall back again into their former littleness. His 
life began when the Pinta sailed past the Bar of Saltes; its great- 
ness ends when Rodrigo cries “ land ” from the Pinta’s deck. 

It is curious to remark how the sympathy which Mr. Helps 
denies to Columbus is to a certain extent elicited by the two 
figures which he has 7 beside him on the canvas, Isabella 
and Henry of Portugal. To the patient student of modern science 
the voyage of Columbus is a mere lucky hazard, whose justification 
is simply to be found in its success. But the prince who, from 
his promontory of Sagres, directs for half a century the maritime 
advance of Portugal along the African coast, grounding himself at 
every step on mathematical and geographical reasons, feeling his 
way in a sort of inductive fashion from cape to cape and 
headland to headland for 6,000 miles, and dying only six years 
before his labours were crowned by the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, is far more to the taste of to-day. Isabella, too, 
profits by the same nineteenth-century wave of feeling. The 
joy and excitement of the discovery of a larger world, so 
dominant till a hundred years ago, has, uow that the career of 
discovery is at an end and the world is known, faded prett. 
much away. The moral interest, the importance to the world an 
its destinies, on the other hand, is nowadays appreciated more 
and more; and Mr. Helps is only reflecting the sentiment of 
his day when he telis coldly the tale of American discovery, 
and grows warm over the protests and efforts of Isabel 
against the system of “repartementos” and slavery. A thought 
which abides with one in reading books like these is that of the 
strange delusion which still prevails as to what is the true history 
of the world. In common historic writing, a figure like that of 
Prince Henry is hardly seen in the blaze of such a person as our 
contemporary Henry V., and yet Agincourt is nothing to the moral 
revolution which was wrought by the first cargo of Moorish slaves 
in 1441. The voyage of Sebastian Cabot is glanced at in a line, 
when the imposture of a Perkin Warbeck covere page upon page ; 
or, to take perhaps the strongest instance we remember, M. Giuizot 
devotes a chapter to the three first Parliaments of King Charles, 
and not a word to the great emigration of the eleven years of his 
tyranny which carried 20,000 Puritans to New England, and, in 
founding its greatness, changed the fortunes of mankind. A day 
may perlaps come when Parliaments and drums and trumpets 
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will be rated by the historian at their true level, but till that day 
comes we cannot wonder at what is sometimes called “our 
English indifference to history.” 


FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY.* 
HE seventeenth century, especially its former half, holds a 
special and, in some respects, an advantageous position with 
re to the history of earlier times. It was emphatically a 
learned age. The amount of mere work done in the way of read- 
ing and writing by the scholars and divines of those times is 
simply prodigious, And to a great extent it was something much 
more than mere work. It was for the most part very good and 
sound work, Historical criticism in the highest sense, as a sort 
of art reduced to fixed rules and principles, had not begun. The 
first germs of systematic criticism, as far as English history is 
concerned, are to be found long after in the days of Lord Lyttel- 
ton and Baron Maséres. But the earlier scholars help us to a vast 
deal of what we may call unsystematic criticism, of strong 
mother-wit brought to bear on historical questions, and coming, 
in particular cases, to the same results as the more systematic 
criticism of later days. On the whole, the scholars of the seven- 
teenth century are stronger in literary than in strictly historical 
criticism. It was, in fact, their special province in the economy 
of things; and the duty which fell upon them they dis- 
charged, in one respect at least, in a way beyond all praise. An 
instinct all but unerring led them to pick out what was really 
valuable among our medieval chronicles. To be sure, the false 
Ingulf was taken, and the Life of the Confessor was left; 
but these are almost the only exceptions, The main pity is that 
what they picked out so well they, for the most part, edited so 
carelessly. Still, as choosers and preservers of our authurities, we 
owe an everlasting debt of gratitude to the scholars of that age, 
who have supplied our generation with the chief materials for its 
own labours. This is a department in which we may fairly look up 
to them; when they take to the actual writing of history, we can 
hardly help looking on them in a somewhat different way. It is 
perhaps indecorous and ungrateful, but it is hard to avoid a kind 
of patronizing tone, as if towards men who have done well, con- 
sidering their amount of light, but whose amount of light was not 
so great as our own. We of course do not refer to those great 
masterpieces of contemporary history which are due to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, but only to the attempts of 
learned men to write the history of earlier times from original 
authorities before the science of historical criticism had really 
begun. We look at them with a kindly sort of feeling, something 
like that with which we look on the productions of a clever child 
or an intelligent savage. We smile approval on what happens to 
be right; we are not inclined to be harsh on what happens to be 
wrong. 

This sort of feeling reaches its height with a writer like 
Fuller, whose quaint way of putting everything puts us in a state 
of good humour, if not of absolute mirth, al the time that 
we are reading him. Let a man make as many blunders 
as he pleases, you cannot be angry with him, as long as every- 
thing is told in Fuller's delightful vein of drollery, especially 
when each touch of drollery is nearly always at the same time 

-® touch of good sense. Fuller is a man of conceits and 
happy allusions, a man who delighted in the play upon words, 
but who made the play upon words something more than a 
mere joke. Now Fuller's plain, dry, homely style gives all these 
tendencies far better scope than a more flowing and rhetorical 
style. Wecould point to popular writers who can never get be- 
yond a conceit; who give us what they take for statements of 
fact, for arguments, for analogies, but which are nothing but con- 
ceits after all. A conceit of this sort, tricked out and made to pass 
for something else, is offensive, while a conceit of Fuller’s, which 
does not pretend to be anything more than it is, is always agree- 

-able. In the one case we laugh at the author of the conceit; in 
the other case we laugh with him. But Fuller is much more than 
.a mere maker of conceits; there is really good historical stuff in 
him. Ofcourse no one would take any fact, earlier or later, on 
Fuller's authority only, unless it rested on Fuller’s personal know- 
ledge. But Fuller, like the other writers of his time, has much 
clearer ideas on many points, and is much freer from many con- 

ar prejudices, than the writers of a somewhat later time. 

Look, for instance, at the contented ignorance which Addi- 

son and his school display towards everything ranging from the 
decay of classical Latin down at least to the Reformation. Facts, 
institutions, language, art, religion—all is jumbled together 
under the one word “Gothic,” and the word “ Gothic” is, with 
Addison, always the chosen expression of the loftiest contempt. 
It is doubtless not wholly fair to compare a mere elegant wialae 
and ‘popular essayist like Addison with a professed historian 
like Fuller; still Fuller’s is distinctly a history addressed ad 
populum, and the two ways of writing show very different states of 
public feeling in the two periods. Addison and his age clearly 
took no interest whatever in European or in English medieval 
history. The subject was looked down upon as beneath their 
notice, unworthy of their enlightenment. But Fuller’s book— 
written, the greater part of it, be it remembered, under the Com- 
monwealth—is conceived in quite another spirit. The men, es- 


* The Church | of Britain from the Birth of Jesus Christ until the 
Year MDCXLVIII, Endeavoured by Thomas Fuller, D.D., with a Preface 
and Notes by James Nichols. 3 vols. London: Tegg. 1868 


pecially the churchmen, of Fuller’s prin, stood in a peculiar 
relation to the times which went before them. They did not fog} 
themselves cut off from them by any wide gulf. Much of the tr. 
ditional feelings, beliefs, and customs of former times still lingered 
on. Men felt that the church and realm in which they lived was 
the same church and realm in which their forefathers had lived g 
hundred or two hundred years before. Those who maintained the 
— 1 discipline, above all, those who would now be called 

igh endiene, could no more afford to give up their connexion 
with the Church before the Reformation than a lawyer or g 
statesman could afford to give up his connexion with the Stats 
before the Reformation. The scholars of that ~ thoroughly 
realized the unbroken continuity of the English Church and of 
its foundations, There is no trace in them of the ignorant talk 
so common in our own day, when men so often speak of the 
English Reformation as being, among other things, a transfer of 
property from one religious body to another. 

On the other hand, there was in every lish churchman 
of Fuller’s age a bitter controversial hatred of opery. It was 
not in their eyes a past or distant —_ to be looked at phi- 
losophically ; it was a present and deadly enemy, to be fou 
against hand to hand. The union of these two feelings, feeli 
by no means inconsistent in themselves, but often liable to 
in detail, produces the peculiar way in which the men of the 
days of Elizabeth, James the First, and Charles the First, looked 
both at medieval times and at the time of the Reformation, 
Without directly contradicting themselves, they sway backwards 
and forwards between two, if not exactly opposite, at any rate 
somewhat incongruous, tendencies. On such subjects, for instance, 
as the destruction of the monasteries, they are endlessly swayi 
backwards and forwards in this way. The theological half of the 
man seems to approve; the historical and antiquarian half seems 
to disapprove. Or take the reign of Mary. Fuller has no very, 
strong feeling against burning as burning. In a very remarka' 
account of James the*First’s dealings with certain heretics, of 
whom some—especially one Bartholomew Legate—were burned, 
while others were only imprisoned, he shows some doubts as to the 
expediency of the practice of burning heretics, but none whatever 
as to its justice. ‘This is of course when the heretics were real 
heretics, men whose theology differed from that of Thomas Fuller. 
But it was of course desperate wickedness to burn good and 
holy men of the same way of thinking as Thomas Fuller. So 
the Marian persecution was of course very wrong indeed. 
But Fuller is far from dealing with the subject in the vulgar 
Protestant way. He believes, indeed, a great deal too much of 
the fables of Foxe, and he is savage against Bonner and Gardiner, 
He is amusingly puzzled to reconcile the fact that the burnings 
in the diocese of Winchester were very few with the known 
cruelty of its Bishop. But he has a great respect for Cardinal 
Pole, and tries to save his reputation as far as may be, and he has 
a still greater respect for the Queen herself. Mary is with him 
very unlike the Bloody Mary of traditional Protestant imagination. 
He tries to throw on her as little as may be of the discredit of 
the persecution, and he is well pleased to bring out her merits in 
other ways. He does not forget her personal piety and other 
virtues, and, least of all, her character as a nursing mother of the 
Church in restoring so large a share of its alienated revenues. 
Edward the Sixth he, of course, worships devoutly. Gioing back 
to earlier times, Fuller shows not a trace of the ignorant and 
bitter anti-ecclesiastical spirit so common from Addison’s days to 
our own. He would hardly have known what to make of the way 
in which - in the eighteenth century looked at, or rather 
refused to look at, the great churchmen of medieval times. But 
he would as little have known what to make of the calm, philo- 
sophical, sometimes patronizing, way in which they are often 
dealt with in our own times. Altogether, the two contending 
tendencies produce a considerable amount of fairness, and this, 
joined to extensive reading, and to a shrewdness which sometimes 


almost rises into criticism, makes the treatment of those days by: 
Fuller, and by other men of his time, far more satisfactory than 


any other treatment of them till the highest research and criti- 
cism were brought to bear upon them in later days. : 

As Fuller draws nearer to his own times, he gradually acquires 
something of the character of a contemporary authority. Perh 
in this respect his main value comes from the documents, record 
of conferences, and the like, which he preserves. Thus it 8 
seemingly due to him that we know so familiarly the details of 
the Hampton Court Conference, with their vivid picture of the 
British Solomon in all his glory, presiding at a theological 
tournament. But when Fuller becomes a contemporary writer 
we feel his defects more keenly. His quaint, rambling style, the 
prominence which he constantly gives to small personal a 
and his general lack of proportion and arrangement, which seem 
amusingly grotesque hen he was dealing with things at a dis- 
tance, are more distinctly felt as faults in one who aspires to be 
the historian of his own age. Yet Fuller, as a contemporary 
historian, has many merits. Whatever slips Heylin or any one 
else may have found in his narrative, he has the great virtues 
candour and good humour, he holds the balance fairly between 
contending parties, and he is ingenuous enough to acknowledge 
his own mistakes. His portraits of Laud, Williams, and the Puritan 
Dodd, all coming near together towards the end of the work, 
distinctly do him honour. Not one is an extravagant panegym¢, 
but in all Fuller tries honestly to do justice to three men of § 
different kinds. 

‘There is something touching in the fact that the greater part of 
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the Church History was written while the Church was under a 
in the Commonwealth-times. Fuller in this respect puts us 
gmewhat in mind of the Biographer of the Confessor. Fuller 
ops with the death of Charles, as the earlier writer stops with 
the death of Edward, and his allusions to later times are only less 
ganty than the marked and awful silence in which the Biographer 
yeils all that happened after the eve of the Epiphany. From the 
tenor of the book no one would ever have guessed the 

jar time and circumstances under which it was written. 

We propose to return to Fuller in another article, and to speak 
cooohat of the way in which he deals with some particular 
points of his history, as well as of the kind of editorial discipline 
io which he has been subjected by Mr. Nichols. 

(To be continued.) 


BLONDEL PARVA.* 


VERY two-volume story is sure of a certain measure of 
welcome, not merely for its own brevity, but as a sign of 
h of an era when most stories will be reduced to this 
decent and endurable size. Masters in the art of fiction may well 
qatinue to work on large canvass. We do not grudge ten volumes 
io the author of Les Alisérables, nor three, nor six if need were, to 
George Eliot. But the masters are few, while the minor novelists 
ate becoming countless as the sands upon the sea-shore. As ina 
time of plague men describe the vastness of the destruction b 
aying that there was no house in which there lay not some dead, 
w in the present time of novel-writing there is scarcely a family 
among people who have had anything like a literary education in 
which some member, or some dear friend at any rate, either has 
not written, or does not meditate the writing of, a three-volume 
novel, This being the case, and there being no end to the writing 
of books, if we cannot stay the plague, it may at all events be 
nitigated by the willingness of the small novelist to believe that 
she—for they are mostly ladies—is small, and therefore that a small 
canvass will probably be the most prudent size for her to adopt. 
There are scores of writers, we verily believe, who could write 
readable tales if they would only be persuaded that the length of 
three volumes is not imposed by an inexorable law of nature, but 
issimply the bad custom of a trade, against which a self-respecting 
author may most justly protest. If the author has no quality for 
his task, then the badness of his book is alleviated as much as 
badness can be by the smallness of its quantity, and we may permit 
him to resort to the aay of the unfortunate girl who apologized 
for her transgression by insisting that the babe was so very little. 
Even if the writer does possess some quality, unless he is of the 
ligher ranks of composers, still the necessity for condensation 
which a self-appointed limitation of space imposes would often Le 
found to make his quality more effective by ever so much than if 
it had been diluted and spread out thin over alarge surface. 

Take Blondel Parva for an instance. It is simply a tale, neither 
more nor less, without subtle analysis, or profound ponderings on 
menand things, or any effort after creation. The actors are lifelike 
enough, and are sketched with a free hand, though the outlines 
area little rough. They do not present the blurred and clumsy 

60 common among minor novelists, and they do not hang 
heavily in the air, as if the author hardly knew one from the 
other, and did not know at all what to do with them after he had 
been at the pains, first to create them in block, and then to dis- 
tinguish them from one another. The plot is fresh and lively. 
A or unscrupulous gentleman has the misfortune to involve 

on the Turf beyond redemptiva, so, having insured his life 
handsomely in three oflices, pretends to act in such a way that the 
world may think he has been drowned. His daughter, the heroine, 
4 beautiful and marvellously excitable being, with a splendid 
woral nature, is pestered by the attentions of a dreadful cousin—a 
person strongly marked with the peculiarly keen, sullen, rude, 
id vindictive villany which seems to be invariably bred in an 
evil character by having to do with racehorses. But, though 
% horsey a villain, the suitor is a baronet with a great dex] 
of money, and as the heroine and her mother are both 
mther pinched in circumstances, notwithstanding the three 
imsurances, this is a consideration to be taken into account. 
However, before there has been time enough for this considera- 
tion to operate with its full force, a very pleasant and dashing 
te. barrister comes upon the scene; and when the surly 
et returns with his new title and new wealth, he finds his 

Y cousin being made love to by the fascinating barrister— 
may, that the betrothal has already taken place. The fury of 

Iked baronet knows no bounds, and shows itself in the 

way—in a hard, white face, a hat pulled forward over a 
furowed’ brow, an utterance that sounded like a quintessence 
af all curses, and so forth. Luckily for the novelist in search 
of & story to tell, the unscrupulous father whose life was so 
judiciously assured was not drowned at all, and had unwisely 
teturned to old haunts for the purpose of seeing his daughter. 
8 enraged baronet suddenly stumbles upon ‘him, recognises 

) and at once writes to his beloved one to the effect that, if 
~/@ persists in declining his hand, he will at once inform the 
qurance companies of the felony of her still living father. 
This is the climax. The second volume is filled with the pro- 


ess by which the knotty situation is unrayelled. There is a |. 


geod deal of ingenuity in the devices by which the clever 


Blondel Parva. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 2 vols. 
andon : Bradbury, Evans, & Co: 1868. 


barrister, after many shifts and turnings, discomfits his vindic- 
tive rival, and the author shows a tolerably skilful hand in 
keeping one away from the scent until the right moment: Need 
we say that all is brought round to a delightful issue by the 
discovery of a lost will and the timely death of a most incon- 
venient person? There is a minor interlude running through the 
book, in which a highminded and hardworking young curate 
wooes a maiden of very low degree, and finally, after suffering 
many things of a vulgar but rich uncle, and a meddling and 
well-meaning friend, reaches the promised haven. Nothing can 
be much slighter than Blondel Varva, it is evident; yet just 
because it is Short, and is written with the freedom and 
spirit which are natural to a man who has no long road to 
travel between starting and reaching his goal, it is most 
readable. We have more three-volume novels than a man 
with a sense of the value of time cares to think of, with not a 
bit more stuff or leaven in them than Llondel Parva, yet ex- 
panded mercilessly over twice the space ; and we have seen more 
than one novel with just about the same quantity of original material 
in it—that is to say, quite stuif enough for a pleasant story—abso- 
lutely ruined because the author had to spread it over more ground 
than it could by any skill be made to cover. To borrow a kind of 
metaphor in which the bad-hearted baronet of Blondel Parva re- 
joiced, the novelist who may run a short heat with vigour and 
Ee and success muy be a very — hand indeed at drawing a 
eavy load up a long and tedious hill. 

It is to be confessed that, to the kind of art which is most 
valuable and delightful to the instructed taste, exceeding 
brevity is fatal. Anybody who has thoroughly studied life 
and has brought original vigour and penetration of min 
to his studies, is most likely to find the best form of expression 
in a slow and deliberate analysis. Balzac seems never to finish his 
novels, so much room does he need, and so slowly does he get 
over the ground. But, after all, one’s taste must be disciplined, 
and the writer's skill must be consummate, as the conditions of the 
success of this sustained and prolonged method of treatment. 
The majority of people will always prefer to have their interest 
excited sharply, and maintained at high pressure by the stimulant 
of quick and ever-changing incident; and if an author can keep 
this up, as Dumas can, nobody can yawn, however many chapters 
and volumes come between the first scene and the last. The 
author of Blondel Parva has a power of invention which may be 
called a two-volume power, though before now he has ventured 
on the more ambitious size; and he understands what the male 
and female blockheads who fill the shelves of the circulating 
libraries will never suffer themselves to be taught—that if your 
faculty of invention is limited and your incidents rather thin, 
that is no reason for spinning them out, but rather for de- 
veloping them with a light and brisk hand. We tremble in 
thinking of the dreary elaboration with which a less brisk 
writer would have spun out the scene of the clever barrister's 
journey down to Liverpool by a night train, in company with 
somebody who appears to be a ticket-of-leave man. A night train, 
in the hands of a story-teller who does not understand his busi- 
ness, is terrible. It is one of the stock nuisances of minor melo- 
dramatists and forcible-feeble poets. In Blondel Parva the night 
journey is accomplished, in a perfectly satisfactory manner, in a 
chapter that might easily have been written on a couple of sheets 
of note-paper. Then there is a following scene among the shi 
at Liverpool, not any longer than the railway journey, yet equ 
satisfactory, for the same reason that it is so delightfully short and 
to the point. We do not get the everlasting sunrise over the 
bank of clouds, the eternal forest of masts, the glittering waters, 
the waving pennants, nor all the other stock elements of a sensa- 
tion picture of a seaport from which an unhappy criminal is 
supposed to be on the point of escaping. Our author never permits 
himself to be luridly serious, as is the wont of novelists who, 
in a trog-like manner, strain language beyond endurance in their 
endeavours to be impressive. In Blondel Parva there is plenty of 
interest, and the incidents are quite as impressively told as an 
reasonable person can wish; and one’s sense of the ludicrous is 
not touched by any solemnity on the writer's part, or by any of 
the airs and assumptions of the artist. We fancy the writer has 
some enjoyment in telling his story, and this pleasant freedom of 
style loosens the reader's own sympathies and powers of enjoy- 
ment. The dialogue is marked by the same quality of briskness 
and freedom. Nobody ever appears to lose presence of mind; 
everybody takes measures of this sort or that with swift decisive- 
ness, and they all reply to one another with a vigorous prompti- 
tude and spirit of which one would fain hear somewhat more in 
real life. The writer dreads or hates a pause, just as rollicking 
hosts dread a pause in the talk at table. No crisis is so critical 
that the solution does not occur to somebody’s mind—the clever 
barrister, or the wicked baronet, or a sharp police inspector— 
forthwith. Just as in the House of Commons last Session, we 
ure in and out of a crisis almost before we know it. Only the 
reader whose very soul has been deadened ¥ the drowsiness of 
the long-winded novelist can tell what a blessing a short and 
brisk novel is by way of interlude. 


CHRISTMAS LOOKS.—IV. 
Wwe are fortunately enabled to conclude these notices with 
some publications of higher mark than most of those which 
we have already mentioned. By some sort of association, the 
principle of which we fail to deduce, Mr, Humerton’s elegant, and 
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at the same time thoughtful, criticisms on French art , rsemes 
least one set of his essays on this subject appears—as a Christmas 
book. In his Contemporary French Painters Mr. Hamerton made 
this subject his own. In his present essay, Painting in France 
after the Decline of Classicism (Seeley), he gives specimens of the 
modern school of painters; not those most known in this country, 
such as Meissonnier, Frére, Troyou, and Géréme, but of Courbet, 
the preacher of realism, Landelle, Jalabert, and De Jonghe. 
These and several other painters are illustrated by photographs; 
and, admitting the capacity of this medium for giving the 
effects of oil-painting, which is a good deal to,admit, there 1s 
nothing to desire in the volume, handsomely printed and various 
in subject. The “ Dressing for the Ball,” the “ Fellah Woman,” 
and the “ Lighting the Beacon” are charming subjects. This is 
not the place to speak of Mr. Hamerton’s high qualifications as 
2 critic; but his reputation, which has long been great, is enhanced 
by this handsome publication. 

We group together a cluster of Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s smaller 
contributions to this great feast of annual dainties, and each of 
them has its special recommendation. ‘They are excerpts or 
reprints from periodicals for the most part. 1. Andersen's Later 
Tales, slight in nature, but of the old familiar humour. 2. Mrs. 
Overtheway’s Remembrances, a set of funny stories illustrated with 
some hideous woodcuts—we are not speaking of the frontispiece, 
which is excellent. These stories were published by the inde- 
fatigable Aunt Judy. 3. Friends in Fur and Feathers, by 
Gwynfryn. We have already characterized some other book as 
the best cat and dog book of the season. We said so because we 
had not seen the present little book, which is delightful. The 
book is written on an artistic principle, consisting of actual bio- 
graphies of certain elephants, squirrels, blackbirds, and what not, 
who lived in the flesh; and we only wish that human biographies 
were always as entertaining and instructive. Pedro the Donkey 
and the Fusiliers’ Dog Bob are worked out with Dutch minuteness 
and care. These lives of our dumb friends have appeared in the 
Monthly Packet and similar pleasant magazines. 

Wine certainly is connected with Christmas, and on this account 
we hesitate the less in including Mr. J. L. Denman’s What should 
we Drink? (Longmans) in our list. Though a dealer in wine and 
an expert in the Greek vintages, Mr. Denman’s book is not a mere 
puff of his own wines; and, while it is wy concerned with 
correcting the errors of a contemporary writer, this small volume 
contains a considerable amount of information, statistics and facts 
connected with vine-growing and wine-making. 

One Year is a tale of the French Revolution; Two Years of 
School Life is from the French of Madame de Pressensé ; Rome and 
the Early Christians is by Mr. W. Ware—all are original tales, 
and all published by Mr. Warne. The latter, in the uncongenial 
form of letters, shows a good deal of archeological research. But 
the letters do not catch the Roman epistolary spirit or manner. 

Cassell’s Shilling Toy Books.—V igorous, with something too much 
of vigour in the colouring, but bold, and taking to the child’s un- 
critical eye. Queer Characters is one of the best, A%sop’s Fables 
one of the worst, in the collection. 

We now come to the real luxuries of the season, Wherever 
Majesty is, there is the place of dignity—otherwise we should 
have hesitated as to the propriety of bringing the Queen’s book 
into this position, almost at the conclusion of our catalogue. Our 
seeming disloyalty, however, may be apologized for, if not 
excused, by the fact that in these notices first comers are first 
served, and the Royal publishers happen to be among the latest 
in the race. Messrs. Smith and Elder have completed, with a most 
luxurious and —— edition, the cycle—which, we believe, ranges 
as low as a cheap shilling issue for the people—of editions of the 
Queen’s famous hook, Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the 
Highlands. This is profusely illustrated by chromos, steel engra- 
vings, vignettes on wood, and sketches from Her Majesty's own 

encil; the more ambitious engravings are chiefly from pictures 

y Carl Haag. It is superfluous at this time to dilate on the 
simplicity and charming freshness of the Journal, which has 
interest and truth on every page. The Queen is better than a 
book-maker ; she simply records her impressions, and this is the 
secret of telling observation. But we are now concerned with 
the specialities of fhis, the last and noblest, form in which the 
Royal Journal has appeared; and we must congratulate the pub- 
lishers on the perfect triumph of technical skill which all concerned 
in the publication have attained. 

The difficulty which most oppresses the writer of these notices 
is that he is never quite safe in venturing on his superlatives 
, and expletives. When he has exhausted his poor vocabu- 
lary of commendation some new and intrusive, but imperative, 
appeal is made to him for a reduplication of favourable com- 
ment. He is called upon to double his issimis and expand 
his hyperbole. Here at the last moment we receive from 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy a book, if book it may be called, which 
is as Leviathan and Behemoth among the dace and minnows 
of the peopled stream of Christmas literature, which in size and 
weight, sumptuosity and dignity, completeness and splendour, 
towers like Saul the son of Kish above its fellows, In the great 
days of illustrated works, the Dénon Eyypt and the Humboldt 
Travels, the noble quartos were accompanied by a Picturesque 
Atlas, Something of this revival is now before us; and, as we 
imagine without concert, the Queen’s book which we have just been 
describing finds its Picturesque Atlas in Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s 
Mountain, Loch, and Glen, illustrating the Leaves from our High- 
dand Journal, $e, This is not the book of the season, nor the book 


of the year, but the book of the age ; for our experience does not 
recall its superior, even remembering Moxon’s Tennyson-Doyg 
series. In size a grandiose folio, in binding a polished ex of 
inlaid bird’s-eye maple boards—literally boards, wooden boards, 
wooden slabs, not millboard and brown paper; in substanee, 
— photographs of the most picturesque bits of the land of 
the mountain and the flood, from pictures by Mr. Joseph Adam, 
Mr. Helps contributes a short — and in Dr. Norman Macleod’y 
essay on the characteristics of Highland scenery we have the yery 
spirit of the scene by one who is a master of verbal deseri tion, 
As we have not seen Mr. Adam’s original pictures, which 
it seems were painted for this work, we have no means of 
judging how far the photographer has improved upon or da 
teriorated the originals; but the paintings in water-colour we 

resume were done with a special view of being photographed, 
We take the book for what must after all be its substancs— 
namely, fourteen extraordinary photographs of the most poetical 
character, which, whether they are literally true to fact or not, we 
are unable to say. We have scenes with sunshine and shadows 
such as nature perhaps never knew— 

The light that never was on sea or land ; 

the weird majesty of moonlighted lakes, and the great shadows of 
the pines, the deep and sepulchral shadows, the gentle mists, and the 
fierce dashing rifts of the waterfall and the tumbling stream, The» 
scenes do their work. They give us a deep communing with the 
sense and spirit of nature, if they are not nature itself. Such a 
publication as this is a credit to us; and the house which has 
duced it during our own times we may reasonably be proud of. 

ictorial beauties of this publication must not make us forgetful of 
its mechanicaland whet erfections—typography, paper, margins, 
and capital letters; in these matters a Dibdin’s full-mouthed 
pleonasm of eulogy would exhaust itself in ringing the changes 
on all those qualities which that pompous bibliographer used to 
describe as velvetty, creamy, sunny, and luxurious. If Queen 
Victoria occupies her rank amon Royal authors, it is unquestionable 
that her book has been dunestal and recommended with a prodigal 
grandeur of illustration which is almost without a parallel in 
literature. : 

Our rapidly contracting limits warn us to be brief, but with 
a brevity which may make our commendations more — 
as well as more condensed. The honours of the publishing 
season must be given without hesitation to Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 
It is as it is—or was—with Scott’s lot and John Day’s stable. 
They have a run of luck, or they exhaust the winning. Here isa 
group of five works, which in completeness might almost vie with 
the regular Gallery Books—the Dresden Gallery, or the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and the like—all planned on the same models, all laid 
down on the same lines, and all launched with equal success:— 
1. Masterpieces of English Art. 2. The Great Works a Raphael 
(second series). 3. Ow Lord and His Twelve Disciples {we should 
have said Apostles], from Leonardo’s drawings—that is, the 
sketches of the heads in the Cenacolo. 4. Masterpieces , Flemish 
Art. 5. The Early Works of Landseer. The plan of these star- 
groups is to select certain pictures of these great masters—o, 
rather, certain engravings from them—and then to photograph; 
some illustrative literature is supplied to each instalment of the 
series, and occasionally by writers of mark. Dean Alford, for exam- 
ple, illustrates the Leonardo drawings, and the Raffaelle pictures— 
would that some Act of Parliament settled the spelling of hisname, 
or that people had the sense, when writing English, to write either 
English or Italian—are improved and explained by extracts from 
Passavant, Lanzi, and Quatremére de Quincy. Perhaps the most 
interesting to students of this set is the volume on Flemish art—s 
misnomer, by the way, as the old German school of Cologne, # 
well as that of Van Eyck and Memmling, is illustrated; the 
most varied is the collection illustrating the English school from 
Hogarth to Eastlake; and in this volume Mr. W. C. Monkhouse 
gives some pleasant little biographies. The quotation in this 
last volume—Nihil teteyit, &c.—suggests that there are some things 
which art-critics are sometimes safe in not touching. _ . 

The Naturalist’s Note Book (Reeves and Turner) is the issue 
in a complete volume of a well-knowz monthly magazine, con- 
sisting partly of original and partly of selected papers on 
current facts of natural history. As an annual register in & single 
department of popular science the volume has a permanent 
and is very 

A selected—that is, an expurgated—Swift is, forall pong 8 
poses, entirely valueless. But in putting out Swift's | orks, 
carefully selected, Mr. Nimmo has produced a volume which has 
a certain value, though a value which we can hardly appreciate. 

Mr. Franklin was an illustrator popular some twenty years ago, 
and he appeared very favourably in one of the best of those 
selections of poetry which were once the fashion, Burns’s Poems nd 
Pictw’es, which numbered such men as Dyce, Cope, Horsley, 
Herbert among its artists, the creator of a long progeny of these 
books, first gave Franklin reputation. He is a mannerist, * 
mannerist both in subject and execution; and chivalrous scenes 
banquets, and fights most suit his taste. In St. George 
Dragon (Virtue) he is quite at home; and his sketches, crow . 
with figures and incident, but always marked by a firm ow 
line, have been finely cut. A preface not too long contains & 
sketch of the literature of the subject. meee in 

f 
Mr. Chambers’s well-known Traditions of rg 


_ anew and handsome edition, and holds its own among 


of more pretentious riv 


Sweet Violet (Hatchard) is a vory pretty title, and, is we dae 
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ay, ® Very pretty story. But we cannot say, as we have not 


ae Kings of Judah and Israel Written for Children (Nimmo) 
is an attempt to bring the books of Kings and Chronicles into a 
ected narrative. The picturesque character of the original 
is lost, and it is difficult to give any other interest than that of 
jation to the Scripture records of history. Hall’s Meditations, 
and books of that sort, if we are to have substitutes for Scripture, 
are more to our taste. 

The Search after Livingston, by Mr. Young and Rev. H. Waller 

tts, and Simpkin and Marshall), had perhaps better have waited 
till we were sure, one way or the other, of the end of the story. 
Mr. Young was a member of the exploring expedition; and Mr. 
Waller has given the literary polish to his friend’s diary, which, 
like all books on African scenery and manners, is monotonous, not 
tosay tedious. But it is authentic, and makes what is pedan- 
tically called a monograph of a very interesting act in the great 
drama of English enterprise. 

Rose Pink and Sky Blue (Nimmo) is a child’s book, very funny 
in its illustrations—this we see ; and funny we suspect in its 
contents, for we lighted on a ballad in which a most scientific 

iscator, standing on the Norway coast, casts his fly for whale, 
and hooks and lands several which he rose on the Faroe 
Isles, and is at last beaten by a Kraken, or the Kraken. 

Mrs. Parker's French Rhymes for the Nursery (Nutt) is a sort 
of Memoria Technica, or French vocabulary of that metrical type 
of which Propria gue maribus is an old-world example. The lady 
is very loose, we mean in her rhymes; as when she fits sirop to 
haricots, and bonnet to souliers, and lit to bougie. 

The Golden Gift (Nimmo)—of Scotland, Scotchy; Scotch artists, 
Scotch publisher, and mostly Scotch authors, for the selections, 
This recalls the old and now vanishing Christmas book, modelled 
on the Elegant Extracts standard. Harrison Weir's animal pictures 

ease us most; with much of Kaulbach’s humour, his accuracy 
1s his own. 

The Publishers’ Circular—Christmas number—is nothing but a 
trade advertisement. But it almost comes up to a catalogue 
raisonné; and in its profusion of cuts forms quite a repertory of 
contemporaneous wood-cutting. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


OUNT BISMARK*™ has obtained his apotheosis without the 
generally necessary, but always disagreeable, preliminary of 
dying. No better proof, perhaps, could be given of the states- 
man’s popularity than the amount of minute biographical informa- 
tion which the public require concerning him. Much as we in 
this land, according to our respective tastes and inclinations, ad- 
mire our Gladstones and Disraelis, our Brights and Bealeses, it 
is probable that these politicians will have been severally com- 
mitted to the tomb before the authentic particulars of their 
infancies are communicated to an admiring public. They manage 
these things better in Germany, and the career of the great 
Minister, who was the object of universal obloquy three "a ago, is 
now investigated as sedulously as a newly-discovered element, and 
set off with such copiousness of descriptive and pictorial illustra- 
tion as might befit a biography of Goethe or Schiller, or some 
deceased national hero. George Hesekiel, the author, 
is well known as a novelist, and approves himself in his present 
capacity a consummate bookmaker, able to serve up his materials 
to the best advantage, and to make the most that can possibly be 
made of his hero’s nurse and nursery, ancestral residence, gene- 
wogy and indifferent matters in general. It must be said that he 
has been supplied with all such particulars with the most remark- 
able affability, and evidently by members of the statesman’s 
family, which circumstance obviously precludes all approach to 
independent criticism on his part. ne particulars of real 
Interest may be sifted from this mass of trivialities, and form 
re! acceptable contributions to the yet incomplete portrait 
of the creator of German unity. We learn, for example, that 
the champion of Prussian Junkerdom is not a Junker pure and 
simple, but that his mother, although the daughter of a statesman, 
belonged to the middle class. As usual in the case of eminent 
men, the mother appears to have exerted the principal influence 
on his development. She is described as a clever, ambitious, and 
tather extravagant woman, more amply endowed with intellect 
than with feeling, The father appears to have been an ordinary 
good-natured Pomeranian squire, from whom the son has inherited 
the blunt reckless joviality which has served as so admirable a 
mask for his profound designs. Through his mother’s influence he 
was sent to a boarding-school at the early age of six, and thus es- 
caped the deteriorating rusticity of Pomerania, the Boeeotia of Prus- 
sia. His intelligence was early remarked ; it is more surprising to 
find that the future turbulent politician was considered in his youth 
@quiet though fine-spirited boy, respectful, easily managed, and 
careful to avoid scrapes. On entering the University his character 
appears to have been completely altered ; he plunged at once into 
& course of dissipation, and had in a short time fought more than 
twenty duels, He was then intended for the diplomatic profession, 
Which he was for a time compelled to sellaguiah from the necessit 
of attending to his paternal estate, greatly impaired by his father’s 
negligence and the extravagance of his mother. He lived for 
Some years the life of a country gentleman, distinguished by his 


* Das Buch vom Grafen Bismarck. Von George Hesekicl, Abth. 1 
Bidefeld: Oclhagen & Klasing. London : Williams & Norgate, 


active and zealous management of his property, and not less so 
by his reckless dissipation, for which perhaps the dulness of 
Pomeranian society afiords some excuse. To the astonishment of 
every one, he suddenly united himself to one of the meekest and 
— of young ladies, and the first volume of his biography 
eaves him un homme rangé, preparing to enter upon public life. 
The general impression to be derived from the work is, on the 
whole, favourable, as no doubt it was designed to be. The most 
interesting part of it consists of some letters from Bismark to 
his sister, by whose family they must have been communicated. 
They describe ordinary occurrences with great force and humour, 
and convey the idea of a versatile and powerful mind, competent 
to deal with a variety of subjects, and to leave its impress upon all. 
The contrast between the recent histories of triumphant Prussia 
and of poor humbled Austria is something like that between the 
entry of Bolingbroke and of Richard into London. Supposing, 
however, the journal of Herr Giehne * to present a faithful picture 
of contemporary public feeling in Vienna, which we believe it 
does, there is nothing in it of which any Austrian need feel 
ashamed. There is rather something touching, and even mourn- 
fully magnanimous, in the state of feeling it depicts. There is 
something fine in the nation’s resigned acceptance of an unjust 
war, most iniquitously forced upon it, but not to be avoided with 
honour; and there would be much dignity in the calm submission 
to its results, did not this seem to border somewhat too closely 
upon apathy. Herr Giehne is a candid and suggestive writer, 
his admissions go far, and his implications further. We are 
continually, though involuntarily, reminded by him of the two 
standing evils of the Austrian system—that the coherence of the 
body politic is mechanical instead of organic, and that the ad- 
ministration is wholly in the hands of military, ecclesiastical, and 
bureaucratic castes. Both these evils should now be in process of 
being remedied, if remedies for such inveterate disorders exist. 
The problem is one of the most interesting in European politics, 
and we hope that it will receive some valuable illustrations 
from Herr Giehne’s second volume, which will detail from day to 
day the progress of Austrian reorganization as it presents itself to 
an observer at Vienna. The present volume, indeed, comes down 
considerably lower than the peace of Nikolsburg, but its latter 
see is chiefly occupied with the abortive administration of 
ount Belcredi, which forms an episode in Austrian history dis- 
tinct from the vigorous effort at reconstruction now in progress. 


Friedrich von Hellwald’s biography of the Emperor Maximiliant 
is in reality almost as much a narrative of the Emperor’s expedition 
to Mexico as the works professedly confined to that subject. Unlike 
most of these, it puts forth no claim to first-hand knowledge, or 
to special sources of information, while at the same time it is very 
ably and carefully written, and is obviously not the compilation of 
a mere bookmaker. According to the writer’s own account, he 
has been a sincere believer in the Mexican Empire, and now 
comes forward to confess himself mistaken, The public, however, 
hardly require to be further convinced on this head, and Herr von 
Hellwald’s candour would be as superfluous as it is unusual. 
dissatisfied with this explanation, we may find another by noting 
how carefully the conduct of France is throughout made to ap 
in the most advantageous light. We would not accuse Herr von 
Hellwald of being retained as an apologist of Napoleon; he may 
well be a patriotic Austrian, concerned to palliate the irksome 
necessity of an unpopular alliance. Whatever his motive, his 
work is evidently designed to counteract the effect produced by 
Count Kératry’s and similar publications, His next brochure will 
perhaps be an argument to prove that Austria gained the battle 
of Sadowa. Blended with the main stream of argument is an 
undercurrent of depreciation of the Mexican republicans. We 
may not differ very widely from Herr von Hellwald on this topic, 
but he should remember that the more vividly he depicts the die’ 
organization of Mexican society, the more Quixotic he represents 
the attempt to nerate it, and thus the more im es 
political wisdom of the unfortunate Archduke. 

The success of our Abyssinian expedition has frequently been 
contrasted with the failure of the French in Mexico. The com- 
parison is, however, very unfair. So long as the French only 
attempted what we did, they succeeded as well. ‘Their difficulties 
commenced when they undertook to hold a vast, hostile, and un- 
healthy country far removed from their base of operations. 
we acted in the same manner, we might speedily have found our- 
selves in the same predicament. As matters stand, we have so 
much reason for congratulation as almost to forget how narrowly 
we missed going wrong. When the secret history of the expedi- 
tion comes to be written, it will perhaps be seen how impertectl 
unity of purpose or action obtained among some of its chiefs. We 
have no desire to drag these matters into prominence, and are content 
to observe that Herr Roblfs } partially lifts the veil. The literary 
pretensions of his book are not high, but it is lively and entertain- 
Ing, and gee both as the work of a foreigner accompany- 
ing an English army, and of an old Oriental traveller, whose 
experience has qualified him for intelligent observation. 


* Zwei Jahre isterreichischer Politik. einem Tagebuch. Heraus- 
gegeben von F. Giehne. Schaffhausen: Hurter. London: Nutt. 

+ Maximilian I., Kaiser von Mexico. Sein Leben, Wirken und sein Tod, 
nebst einem Abriss der Geschichte Mexico's. Von F. von Hellwald. 2 Bde. 
Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 


} Im Auftrage Sr. Majestiit des Kinigs von Preussen mit dem Englischen 
Expeditionséorps in Abessinien, Von Gerhard * Bremen; Kuht- 


mann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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The brothers Von Schlagintweit * have seen fit to reverse the 
order in which the observations of travellers are usually com- 
municated to the world. A voyager is generally in haste to pub- 
lish his personal narrative as soon as possible, and thus to secure 
attention for a subsequent publication of the dry mass of scientific 

detail, if he has collected any. The Schlagintweits, with rare self- 

denial, have for years been instructing a somewhat indifferent 
public ou the hypsometry, the meteorology, and the other unpic- 
turesque features of the gorgeous East, and have only now come for- 
ward with an antediluvian record of travels performed before the 
mutiny. It need not be said that the story is somewhat musty, 
and very unsatisfactory, as itis impossible to determine how far the 
state of things described may have been modified or superseded 
by recent occurrences. Indeed, the writer is frequently obliged to 
supplement his own observations by references to later authorities ; 
as, for example, when he speaks of the polygamic¢ sectaries of 
Bombay, and the tea-cultivation of Assam. The book would 
have been extremely welcome ten years since; at present, the 
necessity for its publication is not apparent. A considerable 
portion of the contents is no doubt of permanent value, but it is 
precisely the portion which one would have expected to find 
in the scientitic department of the work. 
The “Shepherd of Hermas” 7 possesses peculiar interest, not 
merely as a most curious remnant of primitive Christianity, but 
as one of the few whose antiquity aud genuineness have been 
generally admitted. err Zahn, writing from an orthodox point 
of view, endeavours to show that its references to the canonical 
writings are more numerous and distinct than has been supposed, 
but he seems to establish nothing more than that the diligence 
of his predecessors has exhausted the subject. In so far as this 
work is a commentary and analysis, it is at least very readable. 
The history of the Cistercians of North Eastern Germany { may 
be regarded as a pendant to Count Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West, bearing in mind that the Cistercians were posterior by many 
centuries to Patrick and Columba, and that, as disciplined soldiers 
of the great army of the Papacy, they lack the romantic charm 
which belongs to the career of earlier and more independent mis- 
sionaries. ‘Their merits, however, were great, and Lave been ably 
set forth by their historian, Pastor Winter. 
It is satisfactory to find that, however bitter the feud now raging 
in the camp of Zend philology—bitterer even than that between 
the respective representatives of the two Sanscrit schools—the 
champions do not spend all their time in quarrelling. One of the 
most important records of Zend theology has at last been given to 
the world by Dr. Justi. The Bundehesh §, or digest of Zoroastrian 
cosmogony and cosmography, now lies before us, thanks to his 
labours, in the triple shape of the Pehlvi text, a Persian tran- 
script, and a German version, to which ave added an ample glos- 
sary—a commentary in itself—and the variants from the different 
MSS. The points of contact between this document and the 
earlier and later theology of Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamme- 
danism are in themselves numerous and striking enough fully to 
justify the keen interest which investigators have of late taken in 
it. Nor does it in the least detract from its value and genuineness 
that its “redaction”—to use the somewhat objectionable but 
almost unavoidable and already acclimatized term—is by the ma- 
jority of critics placed as late as the seventh century a.p. Haug, 
it is true, would give it a far higher age; being thus compelled 
to assume the mention of the Arabic conquest at the end to be 
the work of a late copyist; while a pious modern Parsi rejects 
it altogether, from orthodox reasons. ‘The time is happily past 
when scholars had to take up arms against that primd facie 
criticism which once was prone to doubt the antiquity and 
authenticity of certain Eastern records only because they had 
been compiled at a period subsequent to their oral composition. 
Science looks to the intrinsic evidence, and the date of the last 
copyist will, disturb it as little as the binding and shape of the 
Ms. We are not now speaking of such records as the Talmud, the 
authenticity and age of which cannot be seriously questioned ; but 
of works like the present, of au avowedly uncertain period. The 
Bundehesh contains a large amount of allegory, such as used to 
vex the souls of matter-of-fact critics who could not be brought 
to understand that the East spoke a language happily different 
from their own. Many of these hieroglyphics of thought have 
found their way into the Talmud, where, however, they are 
often explained in an independent ethical sense. There is the 
gigantic cock, the bull, the sea-serpent, and the rest of the 
primitive Persian myths, all of them pressed into the service of 
rigorous Jewish monotheism, as they were found floating in 
the popular atmosphere of the time. The Bundehesh contains 
also some very tender and characteristic passages in the chapter 
on Plants. Lvery flower belongs to a special immortal saint, and 
the white jessamine and the myrtle, marjoram, and basilicum, 
the lily and the rose, are, ina way that reminds one of Ophelia, 
apportioned to the different divine personages. The Resur- 


* Reisen in Indien und Hochasien. Eine Darstellung basirt auf die 
Resultiite der wissenschafilichen Mission von Hermann, Adolph und Kobert 
von Schlagintweit, ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 1854—1858. Von Hermann 
von Schlagintweit-Sakunlunski. Bd, 1. Jena: Costenoble. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Der Hirt des Hermas. Unterricht von Theodor Zahn. Gotha: Perthes. 
London: Nutt. 

} Die Cistercienser des nordéstlichen Deutschlands bis zum Auftreten der 
Bettelorden. Gotha: Perthes. London: Nutt. 

§ Bundelesh. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben, transcribirt, iibersetzt 
und mit Glossar versehen von F’, Justi. Leipzig: Vogel. London: Wil- 


rection and the Supreme Judgment, the abolition of Sin and the 
burning of Hell—while all men partake, when properly purified 
from their sins, of the unspeakable bliss of the world to come_ 
form other points of deep interest in this strange productj 
which, under a comparatively modern garb, presents tradition? 
dating from very early days indeed. 

The second instalment of Dr. Merx’s “ Biblical Archive ”* con- 
tains, among other coutributions, a new edition of the “ Assump¢. 
Mosis,” recently discovered in the Ambrosian Library as a palim. 
psest, and first published by Ceriani. The codex which contains 
this document was originally at Boppio, and seems to date 
the sixth century. It once most likely contained a collection of 
apocryphal writings, which, however, were partly lost, partly obj. 
terated, to make room for litanies and sermons. Ceriani carefully 
restored the original writing, and succeeded in bringing to light 
one of the long lost “ sources of the New Testament.” The presen; 
editors, Schmidt and Merx, ascribe the authorship of this docy- 
ment, which forms a kind of Jewish Apocalypsis, to the Essenes, 
Its relations to the Midrash, both general and special, would stil] 
require further elucidation. Nor can we consider the questions ag 
to date, aim, and ng even after the acumen already lavished 
on them by Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, and others, fj 
settled. So much, however, we may assume, that the contest of 
the angels over Moses’s body, referred to in the Epistles, has 
flowed from an Aramaic source, of which the Latin version before 
us (translated from an intermediate Greek version) alone has 
survived. The present Heft further contains an instalment of 
a German translation of an Arabic version of the minor prophets 
ascribed to Saadiah, and a paper on the Methey. 

The first part of the new (fifth) volume of the Abhandlungen} 
contains a curious attempt at a reconstruction of Hebrew grammar, 
according to the pronunciation of the modern Samaritans, by 
Petermann. A transcript of Genesis, as he heard it read at 
Nablis, will be welcome to many students. <A new list of 
variants is a further addition of value. 

Dr. Schrader’s treatise on public school education { is emi- 
nently characteristic of the manner in which this subject is 
viewed in Germany. The first half of « somewhat bulky 

volume is devoted to the moral training of the scholar, and 
contains particular precepts for the cultivation of the pupil's 
intelligence, sympathies and affections (Gemiith), and even his 
imagination, respecting which last no English schoolmaster, we 
suppose, ever troubled himself. The conscientious sense of 
responsibility thus displayed on the tutor’s part is admi- 
rable, but the very idea of his system implies a benevolent 
— despotism which would be equally intolerable to Eng- 
ish schoolboys and to their instructors. The latter part of the 
work is occupied with more strictly professional observations on 
the course of study recommended, which is very extensive, and 
presupposes the teacher to know very much, and the leamer to 
work very hard. 

Dr. Bremer’s essay§ is an inquiry into the origin of the schools 
of law in the Roman Empire, and the relation between them 
and the great jurists from whose writings the body of Roman law 
was compiled. It is highly interesting, although unsatisfactory 
in some respects from the dearth of materials. 

The nun Roswithal|, the reputed authoress of several Latin 
plays in the tenth century, has of late attracted considerable at- 
tention, and formed the subject of several essays in which the 
genuineness of her writings is taken for granted. This is now im- 
pugned by Herr Joseph Aschbach, who, in an acute and plausible 
essay, contends that these works are a forgery of Conrad Celtes, 
by whom they were first published at the beginning of the tifteenth 
century. The object of Celtes, according to this theory, was to 
mortify the arrogance of the Italian scholars of his day by showing 
that letters had flourished in Germany in the dark ages. 
certainly was, as is abundantly established, a notorious fabricator of 
forgeries after the antique, and Herr Aschbach has no difficulty in 
showing that the attainments indicated by Roswitha’s writings are 
little less than miraculous for her age. “The original MS. of her 
writings, however, remains open to our inspection, and unless it 
can be proved to be a forgery, the argument froin internal evidence 
must fall to the ground. The question is still warmly debated; 
although it should not be difficult to demonstrate an anachronism of 
= — years. Perhaps the dark ages were not really so dark 

ter 


* Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche Erforschung des Alten Testaments. Heraus- 
‘ben von Dr. A. Merx. Halle: Waisenhausbuchhandlung. London: 

Nutt. 

+ Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Ba. 5. Leipzig and 

London: Williams & Norgate. 


‘rziehungs- und Unterrichtslehre fiir Gymnasien und Realschulen. Von 
Dr. W. Schrader. Berlin: Hempel. “London: Williams & Norgate. 

Die Rechtslehrer und Rechtsschulen im Rimischen Kaiserreich. Von Dt. 
F.P. Bremer. Berlin: Guttentag. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Roswitha und Conrad Celtes. Von Joseph Aschbach, Zweite ver- 
mehrte Auflage. Wien: Braumiiller, London: Williams & Norgate. 
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At the E Examination tion in August last MORE than ONE FOURTH of ALL the Successful 
ast cademy. 
ot his Examination ONE-THIRD of ALL the SUCCESSFUL NAVAL 
rom 
More than 910 Pupils have entered H.M. Service 
A Class of Nominees to the April Bzsminotion will meet (D.V. ? on the 4th of January, 1869. 


lished 
and are informed that 
y applyi Ss 


Efficien 
'y be obtained b; ecreTany, 12 Bury Street, St. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEILLES. 
ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive ma Parcels, by their Steamers for 

GIBRALTAR. ADE 


MALTA, BU MBAY. From Southampton every Saturday. 
ALEXANDRIA, 

MADItaS EINGAPORE, |, From Southampton every 

rom jampton 
CALCUTTA, CHINA, of 
BATAVIA, J 
AUSTRALIA, From Southampton 
KING GEORGE'S SYDNEY, once a Month 

ND, the day of departure being being Saturday. 


For full particul to cand omen, apply ti the Company's Offices, 
jars as nsurance, "s 
22 Leadenhall Street, London, or Orien ace, Southampton 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS.—! —NC ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
E_ HOSPITAL, reet.—_The A Is for 
CONTRIBUTIONS on of thos those cannot PLEAD. Three 
devoted to little St “Donations &e., thankfully reo recei' 
and by Ma, W. J. Goopirr, Clerk to the Hospi —— 
a J. KELLY, R.N., Secretary. 


(Patent), light imple in Construction.—Paper y effectually stretched 
WINSOR & NEWTON, Rathbone Place BOWDEN & 

Artists’-Colourmen and Stationers in Town and Country. 


MOURNING, ONE GUINEA and a HALF the DRESS.- — 
Cord, Manufactured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by 

an excellent wearing Dress. JA 


BLACK VELVETEEN DRESSES, made from Silk Velvet 
Models.—Black Velveteens finished for Mesers be brill ~~~ 4 
by the yard in any required 


ome 
Street; all 


the cost. These Black 


ve the same 
Vglvetcens are aloo out from 
length. 


JAY'S. 
RENCH PATTERN VELVET MANTLES. — LADIES 


For every information, address Dr. SPICKERNELL, as above 


QXFORD MAT MATRICUL ATION. —A CLERGYMAN, M.A, 
prepare only for ant wil 
Teferences,— Address, Re Ww. 


OLKESTONE.— —The = C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
bi d Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, 
Princip of the E pihinatone Institution, EFRESON, M.A. of Col the 
‘Terms and references on a 


UITION — —The VICAR of a Parish in a Country Town in 
Publ Yorkshire reccives into his House a limited number of PUPILS in‘p for 
ic Schools, Universities, Army, &c. French, German, and Italian taught. a is 

to M.A., care of Messrs, Cox & Son, 


the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, of Doncaster. —Address, 
‘arehouses, 28 $8 Southampton Street, Strand, 


Parish ni 
suave a VACANCY at Chr 
Oxford. 


r Oxford, receives SIX PUPILS to | 


returning to Town, who have not ht their Promenade and Carriage Winter 
Mar+les, will find some great at AY'S. "These Mantles, though purchased 
at Messrs. Worth Boberg! ann ee F eminent Houses, are nevertheless now sold at a 
ot of trom te 10 cost price in Paris. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


| _ PARQUET SOLID AIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 


For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 
Steam Machi + this t iful Work is fi F 
26 and 27 BERNERs STREET, LONDON, 
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[THE AGRA 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


Hzap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


BANK, Limited. — Established in 1883, Rela GAME of BEZIQUE.—Under the Pa 


— H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. With the only Standard Rules + 
GOODALL, MANUFACTURERS, LONDON. And all 


Bnaxcuss in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, ROYAL GAME of BEZIQUE.—New Card Game.—Cards, 


Accounts are kept at the Head cae on _ Termscustomary with London Bankers, | for Three or Four 


Current 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
4 
At3 ditto Sitte $ tte 


Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 


obtained on application. 


extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Bills issued at the current oushenae of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of T 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other di of B Business and Mone: 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


y Agency, British and Indian, 


Rules, and isters complete. Various Styles. For Two P) 


CHARLES GOODALL & SON, LONDON. 


(THE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life; the greatest Wonda Wonder 


of thi 
Sooo the $0 Bees, This marvellous Optical Toy, with 12 strips of Figures, price ts, Carriage 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A NEW 


a PASTIME. 50,000 Comical Transformations. Endless Amusement 
of ‘Iwo to Fifty. Post free for 14 Stamps. for 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


PHN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
h 
Insurances effected in all parts of Eaeblised Seoegt and liberal Loss Settl t 


(THE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of Lau ghter—Thess 


wonderful A i th h 
The Pan their extraordinary Evolutions daily’, at2 Garrick Street, 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Gardsn. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
GUARDIAN FIRE and 
Esrapiisuep 1821.—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BONUS DIVISION.—New Life Assurances, in order to share in the next Division of Profits, 


must be effected before Christmas next. 
Apply for Proposal Forms and Information to the Company’s Agents, or the Secretary. 


UOITUET.—This NEW GAME can be Played in the 


y y Two or Twenty Persons. 
‘Target, Rings, Hooks. and Scoring Cards), 15s.; sent, Carriage paid, = receipt 
THACKER & CO., M factu: 48 Pat at 


~ combined with Dining, Library, or Hal 


rice, complete in Bo 


LIFE OF FIC E. Lawn. A most interesting Game for Ladies Gon 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 


due at CHRISTMAS should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 


aay J 9), or the ill beco 
jay. January 9), or the same w sani JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


Can be changed by One Person from a Billiard toa Dining Table Five Times in s Minute, 
NO MACHINERY. 
NOTHING TO REMOVE. 
ALWAYS LEVEL. 
SLATE BEDS. 
Sole Manufacturers, COOPER & HOLT, 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Righty per cent. of the Profits divided among tie Assured every Fifth Year. 

olicies gran at very Low Rates of Premium for the Firs! ve 

‘The most J.iberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘Iravel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 

Whole- World Licenses tree of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary 

Notices of Assignment registered and without a fee. 

‘The revised Fyespoctee, with full Particulars and Tables, to be obtained at the Gunpene’ ‘8 
Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., and of the Agents 


throughout the Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


FOUNDED 1836. 
2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by ve mple Funds ; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits 4 Bonue x enjoy. peculiar “ Whole- orld and other distinctive privileges; and 
are a 


yy speci against liability to future question. 
INCOME 
E. A. NEWTON, ‘Actuary Manager. _ 
GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in the Year 1837. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Caizr Orrice—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Branches and Agencies in the principal Cities and Towns. 


Life Assurers before December 31 will receive One Year's proportion of the next Bonus 
more than later Entrants, 


Loans on Personal Security and Mortgage from £100. 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


L{AND-DN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 


wife, 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 16s. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE - -~\qaamamecaeaamaas per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
stan 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191 ,968. 
‘The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


Taw LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons im every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_F1VE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION,. 
Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,cither 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in theaggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 


The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867 d to £7,585,379, being inrespect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,871 ,490,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

P Stat ts of Accounts,Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Oflice in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


DIVIDENDS 10 too 20 PER CENT. 
The DECEMBER Number now ready. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


CHRISTMA S DECORATIONS 
4 Illustrated Price List, Two Stamps. 
HARLAND & FISHER, 


3 ham Street, Strand, W.C. 
GLASS WINDOWS and 


DECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. ed. und vs. bd. 
None Genuine unless signed JLWSUUKY Manchester. 


GTAINED 


CHURCH | 


— and Export Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, 48, 49 & 50 Bunhill Row, 
ive Minutes’ Walk from the Metropolitan, M te Street, and London 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENsg, 
HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
FURNISHING of BED ROOMS.—HEAL & 


have greatly enlarged their Premises for the pw of making a complete Arrangement 
of their Stock. Th hey have Ten separate Rooms, each completely Furnished with a different 

Suite of Furniture, eee of their general Stock displayed in Six Galleries and Two 
large Ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming the most complete Stock of Bed Room 
Furniture in the Kingdom. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
EAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 


GOOSE- UILTS, from 1s. to 54 "of Prices 
sent free by pot HEAL & SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


WiLttiam SYLVANUS SMEE, 
ET MAKERS, 


UPHOLSTERERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
» FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GS MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 

SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESORIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 

say vce oma of mat petal and eng Wace 


W. A. & S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each M should bear the Patent Label. 


CHAIRS, COUCHES, and POFAS, the Bost Made. 

Shapes n View Selecti ti Delivery, Easy 
any op approval. EMER & SON 31 and 32 Berners 

Street, Oxford Sto Wt Factory, 34 and 35 Chatles Street An filustrated Catalogue post free. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage F Free). —See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, near! Designs, with 
per Cont. less than any other House. The most complete unique Guide ever 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 
ee S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 


gonal Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Prices, with 130 Ill 
f all sizcs and qualities, of Chubb's Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
CHIMNEY- 


DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CES Buyers ofthe above requested, before finally te visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON 8S SHOW-ROOMS., contain such an assortmen =NDERS,S' 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRETRONS. GENERAL. IRONMONGERY 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design orexqubiee 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standards,7s. to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. Ly - ; ditto, with rich ormoluo 
from £3 3s.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. 00; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set 
£443. The BURTON and all other PATENT Stoves: with radiating hearth-plates. 


CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inapection of his Stock. of these, displayed in two 


large Show-Rooms. Each article is of guarantced quality, and some are objects of pure Vertll 
the ‘ns of the first manufacturers ot (Parie,from whom William S. Burton imports them 


Clocks,from....... 
Candelabra, 


«+. 78. Gd. to £15 Os. Od. 
13s. 6d. to 10s. Od. per pair. 
ronzes,from . £16 16s. 0d. 


18s. Od. to 
ps, Modérateur, from os. od. 
Pure Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per hye hog 


W BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
109 tol appointment, TA the Prince of Wales, sends 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 


RY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-iGOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNEKRY GOODS, &e. 
With List of Prices, and Pians of the ‘Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, 
1, Ja, 2,3, and 4, Newnan Sirees 4, 9, ana 6, Place ; and | Newman Yard, Londoa- 
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& WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 


TURERS and CUTLERS. 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


APPIN | & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 
71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 77 and 73 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY SHEFFIELD. 


ps ER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES. —The Newest and Best Patterns always a view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
we hee has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


to choose from. 
ws large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


JRON WINE BINS.—The Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Meschanty’ bey me ey Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen various ways. 

French Wine Bins, lis. per 100 Bottles. 

ted Priced Catal on appli 

Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Farrow & 
Jacnson, 18 Gras Sever | Street, for their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and for 
Bar-Fittings."”—City Pr 


Mrs 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to tts Youthfel Oolowr 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—A 
EVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS in CIRCULATION at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—The 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS with- 
drawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale, is now ready for Distribution 


Lis0rr’ S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
ww being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles andin Casks.by 
LATER, MACKIE. TODD, & CO.,at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8. 


(CLARET of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per 
£5 10s. per Half-Hhd., or £10 per Hhd., duty pall. This Wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


(LABRET on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s. 
per Gallon, in Four-Gallon Casks, each with Tap one. The Wine 
should be kept in a cool place, and the qui 

H. B. FEARON & SON, and New Bond London; and 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine a, 
6 Edwards Street. Portman Square, London, W., beg to di tomes ttenti 

Pure Unloaded WINES of their own special importat' ry 

LIGHT BORDEAUX.......... 248. FINE_BORDEAUX..... 

Au excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with 

In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 

A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 

+ 183. to 1088. | SHERRIES 


tion. Prices per dozen 


368. 


COGNAC BRANDIE 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 5is., to very Old Bow Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


PADRAE OOLONG, 3s. per Ib.—Fine new Season’s, of very 
brisk delicate flavour, for mixing with Strong, Rough, ond Fine CENSSSS at 2s. 6d. and 
%. Samples of the ‘Teas by post if desired, and general priced Catal 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea and Coffee Moreheente, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
ndon, 5 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
byt their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
p and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers portes in the Genuine Articles are informed that 
oO ean be had direct from the jufucturers, at their Foreign W ards Street, 


Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on applicati 
SAUCE, — C:ution.— The Admirers of this 


ae ee Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the —_ 
Label, signed * Exizanera Lazexny.” ‘Chis Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
per Gor of the 9th July, 1858, — without it none can be genuine. 
E.L & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Hy ny 
the Receipt _ Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


% 
BREAKFAST. — — EPPS" S COCOA.—The very agreeable 
of this P dered it a general favourite. Grateful and com- 
. with a refined flavour Fine ee by the special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa 
as their habitual beverage for Breakfast by very many who never before used Cocoa. It 

is made ae by pouring boiling water or milk on the Preparation as sold in Tin-lined 
Packets. This Cocoa is prepared only by JAMES EPPS & CO., the Hommopathic Chemists 
first established in this country, and their Names and Addresses are on each Packet. 


EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 
asa Stomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


FIELD'S “WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP.—A combination 

of the purest Soap with trebly refined white solid Paraffine, in Tablets, 8d. and Is., is 

oe perfumed, im a grateful softness and suppleness to the Hand, and exertsa 
faliconce on the Skin peculiar to itself. Name on each Tablet and Wrapper. 


Wholesale—J. c & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


(CANDLES ——Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES. Safety, and Cl combined. 
From One Ib. 


[NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WIN E, 


LOZENGES, or GLOBULES is the 


successful y for th re of 
Indigestion. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full iI divetions, by Fi THOM AS MORSON | 
all Pharmaceutical 


& SON, 31, 33,and 1248 ‘uthampton Row, Russell Square, Lon 
Chemisis, but ask for “ Morson’s” Pepsine. 


MUPIEs SELECT LIBRARY.— CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 


the Names of more than One Thousand Books of the Past and 

nt Seasons, at the lowest current prices, with a large varied Selection Ate oT Works YY 
Best Authors in Morocco and other Ornamental Bindings, for Christmas, Birthday. 
Wedding Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—AlIll the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY ma be obtained 

with the least possible delay by | to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) froin all Bookse! ers in connexion with the Library 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 

Founded in 1841. Patron—H au. the PRINCE of WALES, sident~The EARL 

of CLARENDON. The Lar | are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various guages: 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, dt. ¢ with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership. £26. 


Vitteen Volumes are to Country, and Ten to Town, ‘oom open. 
om Ten to 


to Six. 
ospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany to supply 
the best new Books, English, French,and German, immediately on publication. lication. Prospect: 
with Listsof New Publi ications, gratis and post free. 
*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytech: 


A MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the Monthly BULLETIN 
of AMERICAN BOOKS Bogarted by A PSON LOW & CO. will be forwarded to any 
Address for One Year on receipt of Twelve Postage Stamps, or a Single Number on request. 
Orders for Works not in Stock supplied in Six Weeks. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, English, Aeegion, & © Cotental Booksellers 
and Publishers, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet S| 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, “WASHINGTON, 


and all other American New: d Magazines, eupplied "to Order at ert t posible 
Prices by STEVENS BROT HERS Bookselle: Ldterary Agents, 17 
Street, Covent Garden, London. —Priced Lists on application 


“AMERICAN PERIODICALS.—STEVENS BROTHERS, 


American Booksellers and Literary Agents, respectfully request that Subscripti to 
American Newspa) and ‘expiring with this Year be RENEWED early as 
possible. —Priced List on Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


GEX ATIS. —The PENNY CHORAL CATALOGUE, being a 
Choruses, &c., published by BOOSEY 
athens One Penny each, will be sent, post free, on to 28 Holles 


GRATIS. —BOOSEY CO’S NEW BALLAD LIST, 
containing the words of Sixty New Songs and Ballads, by the most popular Compesns 
of the day. Post free, One Stamp.—28 Holles Street. 


LARGE PHOTO-PICTURES, for CHRISTMAS 
and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A Series of One Thousand of the best Photographs ever produced—comprising the fixest 
- Landscape and Architectural tectural Scenery of the World. ~ 


APPROPRIATE PORTFOLIOS AT LOW PRICES. 
Sold by the principal Booksellers and Printsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Just out.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


Wwiist. —THE “CAVENDISH” MARKER. 


inth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


the LAWS ot PRINCIPLES of. CAVENDISH.” 
Containing the Club Code. The Hands illustrated with 


the same Author. 
HIST, the POCKET. GUIDE to. 6d. 
WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 64. 
WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. 6d. 


London: Tuomas Ds La Rog & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


At CHRISTMAS ” man Persons are induced to take more 

than is Whssteseme. ree of PARR’S LIFE PILLS will clear off Acidities, 

Ba ye other unpleasant symptoms, without Pain or incon- 

venience. P PARRS. L rE PILLS may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in Boxes, Is. 14d., 
%. 9., and in Family Packets, 11s. each.—Directions with each Box. 

MAGNESIA, 


DINN EFORD’S PURE FLUID 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion, 
At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


GALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 
Functional Disorders, General and Local Debility, Nervousness, ver, Complaints. 
stion, Nervous ja, Cireul Tation, Wan 


Bers .—THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.’S BEZIQUE 


AR with Ca 
CARDS, in venpisn; and Counters 


(THOMAS DE LA RUE "& «00'S INDELIBLE RED 


ETTER DIARIES for } in several Sizes. variety of Plain 
Bindings, may now be had of all and os 


This day, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PADRE LIBERATONE and the ON TOLOGISTS: a Review. 
By jhe Mevwe.t, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and Literature at St. 


London: Burns, Gates, & Co., 17 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


—VULVE ACHER'S IMPROV NT VOLTA- ELECTRIC 
FLEX ‘TS, td Chain Batteries, being the genuine self: 

alta Electric appliances, are easily distinguished from the pseudo-electric sham curative 
contrivances adve y certain Srtortioners merely as a catch for their quackish pur- 
poses, by the Pati nt gmp & was 2 of a TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN for a week on 
application. Belts 30s. ain Bands 5s. to 22s., according to electric power, the 
instantaneously which can be experimente’? daily at the establishment. 
Combined Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired 4 ———+ 208. to 40s. New Improved 
Patent Pocket Batteries, from £3 to £4, exceeding efficacy, and durability. those 
advertised elsewhere at Ten Guineas.—Ap ply to 5. ‘L. PPULVERMACHER, Patentee, 200 
ondon, W., where the originals of documents and testimonials can be 
— For Medical Reports and Private Testimoniais (authenticated) see Pamphlet, sent 


| EWIN | MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 
tists, 30 Berners Street, Oxford S Street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Rail- 
way Station PAINLESS DENT 3 {Patented System). other Processes entirely 
by Messrs. LE WI {OSELE & the Oricinal and only Practitioners 
the true System of Painless, results of this invention are exemption 
pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered useful, and mastication and 
articulation perfected. ‘The Artificial ‘Teeth, being indestructible, never change colour or 
y, and, by their wonderfully lifelike appearance, defy detection, and exactly restore the 

Ratural and youthful expression of the face. For their economy, efficacy, and success, 
Lancet.”_Teeti from Ss.; Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation and every ‘intormation ‘free. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, post free, 1s. 2d. 


JN AUTHORS.—Plans of Pub i 


London: Wu11am Fareman, 102 Fleet Street. 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR ANGLO-GERMANS, 
Sq. sewed, price 1s.; cloth limp, Is. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt, 2s. 
“BREITMANN GIFE a BARTY. 
London: Trilsnza & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound in blue cloth, 5s, 
(THE HOLY CHILD, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
Jenner, M.A. 


bad wis of thought.” “ genuine poetry,” “ of rare excellence,” “ extremely beautiful,” are the 
applied by unknown Reviewers to pices in volume. 


Only Addresses the above. No connection with any one of the same Name. 


Publishers, Lonomans & Co, Orders received at all Booksellers’. 
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Saturday Review. 


"THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
DECEMBER), is now ready. 
Contents: 
1, MEMOIR OF HUGH ELLIOT. 
2. ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
3. OUR INDIAN RAILWAYS, 
4. THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
5. WISHART. 
6. “THE AMAZON.” 
7. MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES—THE ELECTIONS. 
Edinburgh: E & Dovetas. 


No. XCVIII. (for 


Glasgow: James Mactenose. London: Hamitron, Avams, & Co. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTsS OF No. XII., DECEMBER 19, 1868 : 
LEADING ARTICLES. The Higher Education of Women. 


Affairs in Portugal. 
the Hungarians. Infants and their Toys. 
Spanish Affairs. Our Judges. 
es and Mr. Reverdy The Re-organization of our Admiraliy. 
How to Disestablish the Irish Church. 


The Country in Winter. 
La Mode: Bonnets and Mantles. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
A French View of British India, 


REvIEws. 
About’s “ Mariages de Province.” 
Lord Stanley’s Eastern Policy in 
Word and Deed. 


Italian Sculptors.” 
‘** Travels of a Hindoo.” 


The Greeks. “ Realities of Irish Life.” 
Professional Criminals. ** Blondel Parva.” 
The Perpetual Motion System in the | Christmas Books. 

Army. New Books, &c. 


OccasIONAL NoTEs. ForEIGN AFFAIRS, SUMMARY oF News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


On Thursday the 24th inst., No. CIX. 1s. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards aud F. W. Lawson. 
Contents: 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. an 
Chapter 14.—A Good-b 

Ten errible Shock. 

> of the 

 18.—The Sail across the 

” 19.—At the Féte. 
COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. Paraphrased from the Polish of Count Krasinski, by R. Lyrrox. 
FROM AN ISLAND. Part III. 
ON RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL. By the“ Unvevetoren Part I. 
THE VEHM : With the True Story of a Trial in 1451, before that Tribunal. 
LETTICE LISLE. With an Illustration. 

Chapter 2 —The Witch-Clover. 

»  14.—Tangling in One's Heart. 

»  15.—Man is a Hunting Animal. 

»  16,—An Appeal. 

London: Sairn, Exper, & Co. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s: 


GAINT PAULS for JANUARY. Price 1s. 
ill be ready on Wednesday, 23rd inst. 
Contents: 
SACRISTAN’S OUSEROLD. | the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” & 
19." Good bye, old Home *Chupte 20. and Seek. 


Chapter 21.—On the Grotenberg. 
THE UPSHOT OF THE ELECTIONS. 
UNCLE CORNELIUS—HIS STORY. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
THE STORY OF ROSINA: an Incident in the Life of Frangois Boucher. 


[December 19, 186g. 


“ee walt 23, price 2s. 6d., will be published No. I. of 
T A 0-COLON TAL: & Monthly Magazine and Review 
Contents: 


TO OUR READERS. 
OUR COLONIES. No. I.—Victoria. 
THE PROGRESS OF ACCLIMATISATION. 
FORTUNE'S A Serial Story. 
Chapter and Counterplot. 
2.—An Unexpected Champion. 
3. "Musical Model. 
4.—A Littie Breakfast in Chambers, 
THE PITCH LAKE OF TRINIDAD. 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 
A PROPHECY. 
BOOKS OF THE TIME. 
. NOTES ON SCIENCE. 
10. COUNT PETERKIN : a Story of the 
ll. BRITISH EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 


l2, COLONIAL TOPICS: India—A Canada—Brazil— 
Indies—The Cape, &c. West 


13. COLONIAL STATISTICS 
London: Samrson Low, Sox, & Marston, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


“ [JNDER the CROWN, ” the New Illustrated Monthly 


blish d carly next Week, price !s., will contain ; 


INTRODUCTORY. 
2. A FORTNIGHT IN PORTUGAL. By F. T. Parcaave. 
3. BALLAD. By J.R. Prancaé. Illustrated. 
4. LIFE OF SIR THOS. SEYMOUR. By Joun Macrean, F.S.A. 
5. LITTLE FRANCE. A Serial Tale. By Cuas. H. Ross. 
6. DRACHENFELS: a Legend. By A. Exoexsacu. Illustrated. 
7. FALLACIOUS INFERENCES, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC. By W.R. Garo, 
8. SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. By Tom Tavzor, 
9. ELECTRIC FOGS. By Dr. Parrson, F.C.S. 
10. FROM MAGDALA. By Consct Cameron. Illustrated. 
ll, PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON. By An Octocenanuy, 
12. FRIENDS, AND HOW TO TEST THEM. By C. Sears, Lancaster. 
13, CHARITY, A UNIVERSAL CRY, 
London: G & Sons, Pat iter Row. 


NEW MICROSCOPICAL PERIODICAL IN CONNECTION WITH THE ROYAL 
MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
No. I. Jan. 1, 1869, 1s. 6d. 


THE MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL: 


Transactions of the Royal Microscopical Society. 9 and Raced of Histological Research at 
Home and Abroad. Edited by Henry Lawson, M.D., F.R.M.S., Assistunt-Physician to, 
and Lecturer on Histology ift, Mary’s 

Microscopical Science in 


‘This Journal is to be devo of 
the widest and most accurate sense of the term. It will contain notonly the 
of the Koyal Microscopical Society, but wiil also from 
leading Histologists of Great Britain, the Continent, and pm Besides Original 
Contributions, it will supply a Comprehensive résumé of the latest Foreign gears, 
Critical Keviews, and Bibliographical Lists of all the recent Microscopical Publicat 
at Home and Abroad, Descriptions of = New and Improved Forms of ielovsmmen! | 
Apparatus; Correspondence on all m T8 0 y; and, finally, a 
Department of Notes and which the put such questions as 
may clicit the special information he desires to obtain. 

By thus providing a Journal at once tific, ad 


and comprehen- 

sive, and issued at such intervals as to meet the — i 

Publisher to receive whi of all workers with the and the 
w which shall creditably represent 

the labours ‘of British and Fore 


His 
The MONTHLY MICRUSCOLLC AL JOURN AL can be obtained through any 
lier or Optician, or it will be sent post free for One Year on receipt of 18s, 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY, w. 


(THE DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of THE QUEEN, 


THE ot NEWSPAPER, and COURT CHRONICLE will be ready on Wed. 
nesday next, the 23rd vig and will contain a Beautifully Coloured Picture after T. Uwins, 
R.A., entitled CHAPEAU DE BRIGAND, and a Coloured Floral Almanac for 1869, in 
addition to the usual Chitstmes Literature and Illustrations. 

Price Is.; or post free, ls. 2d. May be had of all News Agents, and at the Railway Stations, 
or direct from the Uffice. Orders and Advertisements should be sent in at once. 


Office, 316 Strand, London, W.C. 


EARTHQUAKES. 
CHRISTMAS IN A CAVALRY REGIMENT. By a Parvare Daracoon. 


Illustration. Chapter 58.—Rara Avis in Terris. Chapter 59.—The Earl's W rath. 
Chapter 60.—Madume Goesler’s Politics. Chapter 61.—Another Duel. 
London: Vinrcr & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


NOTICE._ROLAND YORKE: A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS.” 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, 6d. 


HE ARGOSY. Edited by Mrs. Henry Woop. 
The Next Number commences a new Volume and a new Serial Story, 
JANUARY NUMBER ready on Wednesday next, 23rd instant. 
Contents: 
1 ag Yorke. By the Author of “East Lynne."’ Prologue.—Chap. 1. In the Moonlight. 
. 2. Up to the entey Evening.—Chap. 3. Before the Coroner. (With a ae. | 
Tilustration, yee, Auguries.—3. Dr. Romaine’s Son. By Hesba Stretton.—4. Bede, the Points- 
man. By Johnny Ludlow. —5. Mrs. Hubbard’s Three Warnings.—6. Hard Lines.—7. The 
Tohonks in Culifornia.—_s8. A Ghost Story. By Morley Farrow. 
THE ARGOSY is the Cheapest, and one of the most Popular, of the First-class Serials. 
Of all Booksellers. 
Office, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. | 


“ Briskest of all the is * Bel; Morning Star. 
The best shilling mugazine that England possesses.” — Standard. | 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. | 


On Monday, 21st inst., enlarged to 160 pp., 4 whole-page Engravings in every Number, 


BELGRAVIA for JANUARY 1869, 


Contents: 
“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 
Chapter 9.—Lill ld Serve me. 
11.—My New Friend in a New Character. 
2. LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT. By Avoustus Sata. 
VIIL.—On Little Miseries. 
3. THE LADY AND THE LOBSTER. By Atrarp Tuompson. Illustrated by the 
Author. 


4. THE MYSTERY OF THE SEASONS. By R. H. Parrerson. 
5. TVO DE TALBOYS’ PICNIC: a Legend of L st By M 


Price 1s. | 


By_Justi~w M'Carruy, Author of “ 
Illustrated by Louis is Tuard. 


Cottins. 
6. LONDON THEATRES AND LONDON ACTORS. By Warren THornevry. 
No. I —The nee Street Theatre. Drury Theatre. Nell Gwynne, 


Betterton, Nokes, Kynaston, &c. 

7. IN THE FIRELIGHT. j 
8. LINKS IN A CHAIN: a Tale. By Witttam Sawven. | 
9. A CHRISTMAS SOIREE. By F. W. Ropison. 
10. A LADY FAUST: an Allegory. By Astiey H. Batowix. 
il. BOUND TO JONUN COMPANY;; or, the Adventures and Misadventures of Robert 

Ainsleigh. Illustrated hy Alfred Thompson. | 
12. THE CASE OF A PIPE. By Atsany pve Fonstanque. 
13. THE LORELEI. Illustrated by Thomas Gray. | 
4. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
15. COUNTRY-HOUSE LIFE. By Pearcy Firzceraco. 
16. THE HOLLY’S TEACHING. By Wittiam Sawyer, | 

Office, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, London. 


View of a HOUSE in BERKSHIRE.—THE BUILDER of 


this Week contains: A View and Plan of Ascot Heath House—Our dmaitnga and hag of 
Makers— Rise and Prozress of Art— Architects’ Charges in Germany—Road-mak 

Chaise, ; and other or with Art News = Notes of Sanitary Progress. 4d. 

post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden; 


_ subordinate Offices, having 


all Booksellers,S 


To be published on January 1, 1869, and to be continued Monthly, Is. 


(THE REGISTER and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Axtnony Trotrore. With an | 


The object of this Publication is sige a public and permanent Record of of Bute. 
Marriages, and Deaths, the Pro! +~ of Wills, with other interesting Personal and Domestic 
Events, d by 1 xes of Rel erence. 

Obituary Memoirs will be given of all Persons of Rank or Eminence in Literature, Science, 
or Art, and Original Pa | Publica- 


on 
_ tions will likewise be critically reviewed. 


The present Number is intended to contain Articles on Henry Constable the Poet; 
Manningham's Diary ; Sir Fdmund Andros, Governor of New York and of Massachusetts; 
M. Berryer; Dean Milman; Rossini; the late Archbishop of Canterbury; Dr. Jeune, Bishop 
of Peterborough; Baron James Rothschild; ca Harrison; Samuel Lucas; an and Memoirs 
of other Persons of Eminence recently decea 


ste Fee—Births, Half a Crown ; Santen. Deaths, or other Announcements, Five 
ings. 
Nicnots & Sons, 25 Parliament Street. 

Every Wednesday, 4d.; Monthly Parts, Is. 6d. 


ScrENTIFIC OPINION—a Week] ly Record of Scientific 


Progress at Home and Abroad—contains Reports of Learned Socicties, 


| and Scientific News. ‘The only Weekly Paper devoted to Science. 


Office, 75 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
Price Threepence; post free, Four Stamps, 


& IRL of the PERIOD” ALMANACK for 1869. Edited 
by Miss Ecno, and Illustrated with a Dozen Graphic Sketches and other Characteristic 
Designs. May be ordered of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 

“Echoes” Office, 19 Catherine Street, ‘Strand. 


W HITAKER’S ALMANACK.—In consequence of the 

Resignation of Mr. Disraeli and the formation < f anew Cabinet under Mr. Gladstone, 
it was determined to the of t so that the whole of the 
Ministerial and Official Changes might be embodied. , t-- was 4 omy of the delay thus 
caused to enlarge the Almanack, so that, instead of 320 pages as originally ennounced, it t will 
now contain 370. a, Changes in the Cubinet, the Royal Household, and in near| vel all ~ 

n completed, the Almanack has been put to press, ——4 

READY for Delivery on Wednesday, December 23.—10 Warwick Square, Dec. 16, 


On Wednesday, December 23, Is. 


wi: AKER’S ALMANACK for jee. The Best, the most 


Complete, and the Cheapest Alm: ever 1 in this Country. ” ‘To be had of 


conta K’S COMIC ALMANAC for 1869, 6d.; = 
free, 74. Containing numerous Coloured Iilustrations, Lots of Fun and Useful Matter. 


Reap, Brooks, & Co., Publishers, 128 Ald te Strect. 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT.—Just published, 


— 


| | VACHER'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. — This 
elected Members 


Edition shows, under each County and Borough, the tote and newly: 
with the Votes Polled at all the contested Elections. 6d.; or by post, 7d. 
December 1868. London: Vacner & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 


QORTHOPRAXY, straight ; to make.) By 
Heatusr Bisco, Assoc. Ini 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human Body. 
Cuvacnit & Son ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Strect. 


| Edition. with containing additional Facts and Corea la 
of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecton. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Baitxitng, 219 Regent Street. 
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Review 


December 19, 1868.] 


Jn 1 vol. 8vo. of 1,408 pages, comprising above 50,000 Names of Places, 
price 31s. 6d. cloth ; or 36s, 6d, half russia. 
JOHNSTON’S GENERAL GA- 
ZETTEER. New Edition, revised to July 1867. 

« Beyond comparison the most complete and accurate existing gazetteer of its own 

compass.” — Daily News. 
London: LonemaAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


yew AND CHEAPER ONE-VOLUME EDITION, UNIFORM 
WITH MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


HORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By James AntHoNY Frovupr, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, 
(Qsford. Third Edition. 


By the same Author, Vots. I. to X. price £7 2s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL 
of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 

Reign of Henry VIII. Vos. I. to IV. Third Edition, 54s. 

Vous, V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, Third Edition, 28s. 

Vous. VII. and VIII. forming Vors. I, and II. of the Reign of Elizabeth, 

Fourth Edition, 28s. 
Vous. IX. and X. Elizabeth, Vors. III. and IV. price 32s. 
London: LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in One Volume, Sve. with Thirty Lithographic Plates, 


price 21s. cloth, 
REALITIES By W. 


of IRISH LIFE. 


Srevart Trencu, Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord Digby. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author’s Son, J. ‘TowNnseND TRENCH. 


London: LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LATEST EDITION OF LEWES’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth, 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY from Thales to Comte. 
By GEorGE HeNry Lewes. Third Edition, partly rewritten and greatly 


“Mr. Lewes’s ‘ History of Philosophy’ isso | book dealing with abstractions could possibly 
well known, and its merits so generally | be, it may be confidently said that there is ro 
recognised, that any commendation of it | book in our language from which a student 
from us, at this hour, mu-t be quite super- | may gather so much metaphysics with so 
fluous. Lucid, succinct, and animated asa little fatigve.”"— Black I's Magazii 

London; LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, in 1 vol. fep. 4to. price 21s. in ornamental covers, 
or 42s, bound in morocco by Riviére, 


R. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MOORE’S 
“LALLA ROOKH :” containing 69 Illustrations from Original Drawings 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers; with 5 Initial Pages of Persian Design. 

“ We have never seen a more splendid gift- cessories are in unison with the spirit in 
book in respect of paper, type, binding, orna- which the figure subjects are treated ; and it 
mentation of introductory pages. and above is due to Mr. Tenniel to allow that the entire 
all, for the sterling artistic skill of, one illus- set of illustrations is without a parallel that 

ive pencil........ The entire Work is an we can recall in English embellishment, and 
admirable result of academic learning and | the greatest ill i hi of any 
poetic conception. Even the landscape ac- single 


London : Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ODERN IRELAND; its Vital Questions, Secret Societies, 
4 and Government. By an ULSTERMAN. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


The Saturday Review. 


BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 
VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. Select 


Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with a fall 
Descriptive Notice of each Building. Thirty Villas and Cottages, the works 
of Nineteen different Architects, are Illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections, together with occasional Perspective Views and Details. The Build- 
ings are fully described, and in nearly every case a Statement of the Actual 
Cost is given. Imperial 4to. half morocco, £3 10s. 
“This carefully prepared and very useful work deserves warm commendation. We advise 
all who are about to dabble in bricks and mortar to consult it. ‘I'he information, as to style, 
arrangement, and cost, is complete and invaluable.”"—Standard. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dic- 
tionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. With 
a Supplement, bringing the Information down to the Latest Time. Edited by 
W. G. Biackie, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 2 large vols. including the Supplement, 

with above 800 Wood Engravings, imperial 8vo. cloth, £4 15s. 

*,* The Supplement separately, cloth, ]6s. 
“This excellent book of reference...... All the articles we have examined, whether long or 
short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we should have thought 
icuble in so hensive a work.”’"—A theneum. 


THE WORKS of the ETTRICK SHEPHERD, in 
POETRY and PROSE. New Edition, with a Biographical Memoir by the Rev. 
Tuomas THOMSON. 2 vols. large 8vo. Illustrated by 30 fine Engravings, 
cloth extra, 32s. 'The Volumes separately, TALES, 18s. ; Porms, 14s. 

“ How it would have gratified and exalted the worthy Shepherd to have seen his collected 
in so handsome appear.” 


works presented to the world in so a form as that in which they now 
Scutsman. 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK: an Alphabetical 
Digest of Nautical Terms, including some Military and Scientific Terms 
useful to Seamen, Archaisms of Early Voyagers, &c. By the late Admiral 
W. H. Smyru, K.S.F., D.C.L.; revised for the press by Admiral Sir E. 
BeEcuer, K.C.B. Medium 8vo. (750 pp.) cloth, 21s, 

“ This Word-Book must ever remain the standard authority as to all matters touched upon 
in it.”—Colburn's United Service Magazine. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, English, Techno- 


logical, and Scientific. With Supplement. Adapted to the Present State of 
Literature, Science, and Art. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, £4. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. About 800 Engravings on 
Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Ety- 
mological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. About 300 Engravings on Wood. 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 13s. 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY for 
SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
Contains Bible and Shakespearian Words not now in use, Latin, French, and 
Italian Phrases, &c. Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d, 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, the Thirty-Sixth Thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising Receipts 

for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of e Meal of the Day, and for the 

Nursery and Sick Room. By the late Avexis Sover. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder in the kingdom.""—Lancet, 
Also, by the same Author, 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR;; or, System of 

Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo. cloth, lis. 
London: Simpxin, Marsuact, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
"THE TRANSACTIONS of the BRITISH CHESS 
ASSOCIATION for the YEARS 1866 and 1867 ; containing a Report of the 
Proceedings at the London and Dundee Meetings, with a Selection of the Games 
eet and of the Problems sent in for Competition. Edited by J. LOWENTHAL and 
G, W. MepLey. 
London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
NEW EDITION OF SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK ON THE ROMANTIC 
AND CHANGEFUL FORTUNES OF GREAT FAMILIES. 
At Christmas will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
HE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp 
Burke, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, delled by the omissi 
of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting 
Narratives in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz. to record 
the memorable changes of fortune of our great houses. 
London : LonaMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW POEM BY MR. R. B. HOLT. 


Just published in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
By Roserr B. Horr. 


By the same Author, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 
KYNWITH, and OTHER POEMS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


(TREFOIL : Verses by Three. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DR. HARTWIG’S POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


Third Edition, enlarged and improved, in 1 vol. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 
rice 21s. 


"THE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. Grorex 

By the same Author, 

THE TROPICAL WORLD; a Popular Scientific Account of 
the Natural History of the Equatorial Regions. 8vo. with about 200 Illus- 
trations, 21s. 

THE HARMONIES of NATURE, or the Unity of Creation. 
8vo. with above 200 Illustrations, price 18s. 

THE POLAR WORLD; a Popular Account of Nature and of 


Man in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions. 8vo. with many Illustrations. 
(Just ready, 


London; Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


ONGS and BALLADS for the DRAWING-ROOM. — Sung 
by Madame Sherrington, Madlle. Liebhart, Miss Banks, Miss Edith Wynue, and Madame 
Sainton-Dolby. 

OH! SWEET AND FAIR. Arruor S. Svurtivan. 

WILL HE COME? Anraca 8. Suttivan. 

THE LOVE TEST. Craniset. 

ONLY AT HOME. Viroinxia Gapaier. 

CLOCHETTE. James L. Mottoy. 

THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. James L. Mottoy. 

HE WILL RETURN. Aaruor 8. 

FRIENDS FOR EVER. Cranimet. 

MAGGIE’S WELCOME. Craaniset. 

SOMEBODY. G. A. Macrannen. 

THE ROSE OF ERIN. Bewevicr. 

THE PASSING BELL. Craniet. 

LITTLE BIRD, 80 SWEETLY SINGING. Atcex. 

CLEAR AND COOL. Dotonss. 

THE FISHER. Hamitron Ate. 

BYE AND BYE. Ganaret. 

OUT ON THE ROCKS. C. H. Sartor, 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. J. Tuomas. 

ROSES AND DAISIES, Craniset. 

WHEN ALL THE WORLD IS YOUNG. E. Parr. 

THE NiGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. Arrava 8, Scttivay. 

STRANGERS YET. 

DREAM, BABY, DREAM. Vinca 

IN THE TWILIGHT. F. Boscovirz. 

KIRTLE KED. J. L. Harton. 

BABE, GOOD NIGHT. 

HAVE YOU SEEN HER NEAR THE FOUNTAIN? Hasucrow Ams. 

THE FAITHFUL ECHO. W. Ganz. 

WE'D BETTER BIDE A WEE. Cxaninet. 

RECOLLECTION. C. H. 

ONCE A LITTLE CHILD WAS PLAYING. Vioterta. 

WHEN I WAS YOUNG AND FAIR. Craniset. 


Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 
NEW EDITION OF TWISDEN’S MECHANICS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
FLEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS, illustrated by numerous Examples. Being the Third Edition 
Practical Mechani 


of “ Elementary Examples in ics.” By the Rev. JOHN F. TwispEnN, 
M.A. Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


te price 9s. cloth, or 15s. bound in calf by 


HE ENELD of VIRGIL translated into English Verse. 
By Joun ConineTon, M.A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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_ The Saturday Review. [December 19, 1868, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of “ se nna Heroine.” 3 vols. 


“* Raymond's Heroine’ was a good novel. ‘Kathleen’ is a better, Eschewing the un- 
natural, drawing upon ~ausuat fuculties of observation, giving free scope to extraordinary 
insight into heart and character, the author has relied more than before upon a ively. 
simple portrayal of men and women as they are, and upon a gift of constructiveness wherein 
she outmatches most of her compeers. A vein rare humour runs through her whole 
story. If, to the above-named gitts, we add an equal power of description to that which made 
* Rayme ond’s Heroine’ stand before the reader as a bit of real life and an unlaboured yet 
finished command of English te enough will have been said of‘ Kathleen’ to induce 
a reader to wish to learn more of Saturday Review. 

“* All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the pages of ‘ Kathleen.’ It is a work that 
deserves a second perusal. Lightly and closely written, and remarkable for the ingenuity 
of a very unusual plot, ———— is the strongest and most exciting narrative that we have 
read for many a day.”’—A then 

“ A very excellent story, well il conceived, and told with consummate art. It is very interest- 
ing, and at the same time healthy, and the characters have life and growth in them. It has all 
the qualities calculated to render a novel popular.” —Morning Poa 


THE CROWN of a LIFE. By the Author 


of “‘ Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
“*The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the oather’ 's reputation as a writer of the purest | 
noblest kind of domestic stories. The novelist’s lesson is given with admirable force 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author 


of “ Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ We feel bound to praise this book. We want our readers to read it for Cemerines, and to 
get from the novel the same fresh and rare ee that we have found in its pag 


“ A novel well worth reading. It isa ag he and ag sto 


are p wn. tertaining novel.’ *_ Morning Post. 
WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Wuirry. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of A NOBLE LIFE. By 
the Author of “ John Halifax,” illustrated by Tenniel. Bound, 5s. Forming 
the New Volume of “ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.” 

“This is another of those pleasant tales in which the author of ‘ John Halifax’ speaks out of 

@ generous heart the purest truths of life.".—Ezaminer. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE “BOOK OF THE PERIOD.” 


Printed on im late bound i: amental cloth, formi 
elegant Gift-book or Drewing-room Table Albusa, 


“ECHOES CARTOONS,” 


and Lyrics of the Time. 
*,* Sent free by post for 12s, to be made payable to Pavt Morracve, 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT THE “ECHOES” OFFICE, 19 CATHERINE STREET, 
sT 


AD 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


In boards, Sets, 21 vols. 4to. and Index. 
FOR PRESENTS. 
Elegant cloth binding, red or green, £25 12s.; half-bound russia, £32 2s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Just published, 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 


By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
New Edition, illustrated with Wood Engravings, 5s. 


*,* This Edition contains an Introductory Notice by the Author. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


NEW VOLUME OF PRESS SERIES. 


This day, extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Theoretical and Practical. 
By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. 
With Illustrations drawn from Life by Alex. Macdonald. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM AT 


MARION & CO.’S, 
SCHO SQUARE. 

4 SERIES OF FOURTEEN BOOKS, each one complete in itself, Illustrated with 
Photographs suitable for Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts, Price 
10s, 6d, each, or 11s. post free. 

250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always kept in stock. 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE. 


Now ready, in a handsome vol. royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges 7 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDs, 


FROM 1848 TO 1861. 
Edited by ARTHUR 


The Illustrations have been selected, by the Royal permission, from the 
Collection of Her Majesty, and comprise Eight Engravings on Steel, from 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., Carl Haag, and other Artists, two Interior Views of 
Balmoral in Chromolithography, and upwards of Fifty highly- finished Engra; 
on Wood, of Scenery, Places, and Persons mentioned in the Work. The Queen nf 
also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Facsimiles of Of Sketches 
Her Majesty. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


On Thursday the 24th inst., Vol. IT. fep. vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK, 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


PASSAGES FROM 
THE AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The Library Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 58. 


Messrs. SmiTH, ELDER, & Co.’s Edition of this Work is the pony one published by 
arrangement with the Proprietors of the American Copyright. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH. 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
DR. BIRCH. | RHINE. 
OUR STREET. THE ROSE AND THE RING. 


Complete in 1 vol. with 74 Illustrations by the Author. 
This Volume also elegantly bound cutee Gt, 


On Thursday the 24th inst. 


BURLESQUES: 


NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS. JEAMES’S DIARY. 
ADVENTURES OF MAJOR GA- REBECCA AND ROWENA. 

HAGAN, THE HISTORY OF THE NEXT 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE, FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


In the press, 10s. 6d.; post free, 11s. 


BRAZIL AND THE RIVER PLATE 
IN 1868, 


Showing the Progress of those Countries since 1853. 
By WILLIAM HADFIELD. 


LONDON: BATES, HENDY, & CO., 4 OLD JEWRY, E.C. 


This day, small 4to. extra cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE BALLAD OF ST. GEORGE 
AND THE DRAGON. 


With Illustrations by John Franklin, engraved by James D. Cooper. 


This day, small 4to. extra cloth, gilt edges, 2is. 


THE RIVER HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
By BENSON J. LOSSING. 


justrated by 306 E: Wood, fi Designs by the Author, and & 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. gi6 
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December 19, 1868.) 


Saturday Review. 


THE MODERN ROLLIN. 


MR. PHILIP SMITH’S 
HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD 


INCLUDING THE 


gSTORY OF THE JEWS, ASSYRIANS, BABYLONIANS, PERSIANS, AND 
QTHER ANCIENT NATIONS, AS WELL AS GREECE AND ROME. 


me this valuable Work within reach of the largest number of Readers, the 
Inander to Publisher is prepared to execute Orders for 


THE COMPLETE BOOK, 


forming 3 handsome vols. a i 8vo. 1,900 pp. (published ra 42s.) illustrated by Maps and 
‘lans, and bound in cloth, fo: 


ONE GUINEA. 


Subseribers N Publish ied by a Cheque or 
return py of the Book, which will be forw arded once in 
JAMES WALTON, 


Bookseller and Publisher to University College. 
187 Gower Street, W.C. 


POEM BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


This day is published, New Edition, being the Third, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, with Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Illustrations, &c., 166. 


THE 


CRUISE OF H.M.S. GALATEA 


(CAPTAIN H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH), 
In 1867-1868, 


By the Rev. JOHN MILNER, and O. W. BRIERLY. 


2 vols. Svo. 283. 


BISHOP ATTERBURY’S 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS 
DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARIES, 


Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. 


By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 


“ Worthy of high appreciation must be the man who was warmly loved by Pope, revered by 
Wesley, admired by Steele, and honoured by Swift ; who was the centre of that brilliant social 
Circle that included Busby, Dryden, Addison, Prior, Congreve, Gay, Arbuthnot, Garth, 

, Parnell, Rowe, Dr. William King, Dean Aldrich, Lords Orrery and Stanhope, Drs. 
John and Robert Freind, Locke, Newton, Bentley the able critic, and Bingham the learned 
divine,” 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


ATLASES. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.RS.E. F.RGS. 


EDITION 8 FOR 1868. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 


pot dependencies on the 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The ample illustration of recent discovery and 


Ir 
Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, 
WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AXD LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


| 


| 


| ordinary reader of the Scriptures requires, 


THE BEST BOOK THE BEST GIFT. 


Now ready, Second end Oe. 8vo. with 100 Panoramic and other 
Views, ftom on the Spot, Pato 4 bound, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Edited, with a Plain Practizal Commentary adapted for Families 
and General Readers. 


By EDWARD CHURTON, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, Prebendary of York, and Rector of Crayke, and 


W. BASIL JONES, M.A 
Archdeacon of York, Prebendary of York and St. David's, end Examining Chaplain to Hils 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH AUTNENTIC VIEWS OF PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THE SACRED TEXT. 


*,* The Publisher begs to call oon atiention to the Critical Notices 


“This Commentary, as a whole, is not less marked by accuracy and sound learn’ 
than by judgment, candour, and Piety. We highly phe evan it to the large class 
readers for whom it is designed.” Guardian. 

“A book for all time.” —Notes and Queries. 


“A New Testament, with a simple, brief, but as an 
has long been a great desideratu This 
intention has been well carried out. It was a happy idea to think of familiarizing 
the reader with those scenes which must ever have a peculiar interest for the Chris- 
| tian. We cannot all visit the Holy Land and see Bethlehem where the Saviour was 
born, or Nazareth, the scene of his early life, the banks of the Jordan, or the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, which were so often trodden by his feet.” 


Gardener’s Chronicle. 
“ This beautiful book.”—John Bull. 


“ This edition is the New Testament for the general reader. The results of modern 
travel, of modern discovery, of modern criticism, are brought together and made 
available for instruction. This edition is meant to be popular rather than critical. 
The editors and illustrators bethought them of the wants of those busy men who 
desire to know the latest thoughts of the best scholars, and to possess the last results 
of travel and discovery.”—Atheneum. 


“ These volumes will be sought after for presents.”—Churchman. 


“A work of great elegance and sound scholarship. A most valuable book, com- 
plete and satisfactory in its details. Asa gift-book it would be most appropriate 
and invaluable.”—Union Review. 

“A very remarkable book.”—Literary Churchman. 

“* Both vclumes are crowded with woodcuts, representing the incidents of Gospel 
history, and the scenes made famous by the acts of Christ and his disciples, and are 
of ped most exquisite description. Also a series of panoramas of the most beautiful 

interesting countries and cities of the world.”—London Review. 


[PRICE ONE GUINEA.) 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


UNIFORM WITH MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 


Now ready, full gilt, cloth, 5s. 


LEAVES FROM THE POETS’ 
LAURELS: 


Being Selections from our best Poets. 
Selected and Prefaced by EMMA LADY WOOD. 


“* Moxon’s Miniature Poets’ is the name under which some admirable selections from our 
recent poetry are now offered to the world.""—7Zimes, June 6, 1865. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


8vo. 
‘Thilo day ie published, New Edition complet tn vel. with 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Uniform with the above, 
ADAM BEDE. With 7 Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
THE MILL on the FLOSS. With 7 Engravings, 8s. 64. 
SILAS MARNER. With 3 Engravings, 2s. 64. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. With 7 Engravings, 8s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
SUPPLIED ON THE MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 


BARTHES & LOWELL 


Continue to receive Weekly of tho ond 
ustrated W always on 
suitable iy Christmas and New Year's Gifts. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX-MONDES posted on the 2nd and 16th of the Month. 
Annual Subscription, £2 10s. ; post free, £2 18s. 


BARTHES & LOWELL, FOREIGN GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, LONDON, W. ar 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


of “ Castles and their Heroes.” Post 8vo. 5s. 


May.” Super-royal 16mo. cloth, 2s. coloured, gil! 


ADVENTURES of HANS STERK, the South-African Hunter | 


and Pioneer. By Captain Daayson. Post 8vo. 3s. 


HISTORY of the ROBINS. Small 4to. with 24 beautiful | 
from Dr by Harrison Weir, extra cloth, 6s.; cloth elegant, gilt 


edges. 7s. 6d. 
NEPTUNE; or, the Autobiogra graphy of a Newfoundland Dog. 
By the ‘Author of “ Tuppy.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. gilt edges, 3s. 


THE LITTLE GIPSY. By Etre Savvaer. Translated by 
Anna Blackwell. Tilustrated by Lorenz. Frolich. Small 4to. cloth, 5s. ; 
gilt edges, 6s. 


+ Wo k has obtained wide pare? France, and the present Minister of 
Palle | netruction has ordered « considerable num ber of Copies for distribution as Prizes 


TALES of the TOYS TOLD LD by. THEMSELVES. By Frances 
Par... = her Brother, Tom Hood. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


CONSTANCE and NELLIE ; or, the Lost Will. By Emma 


Davenport. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


THE STOLEN CHERRIES ; 5, Tell the Truth at Once. By 
Manryat Norais. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE 1 BOOK of CATS. A Chit-Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts 
Fancies. By C,H. Rem. With 20 Illustrations by the Author. Small post 8vo. 
4s. 6d.; gilt’ edges, 5s. 


UPSIDE-DOWN ; or Turn-over Traits. From Original Sketches 
of the tote, Je. w. M'Conwaxs ; with Illustrative Verses by Tom, 4to. coloured 


CASTLES and THEIR HEROES. 
With Ilustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; gilt 


GERALD and HARRY; i the Boys of the North. By 
Rouse Maaayar Nonuis. Illustrated by Zwecker. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 


By Bannana Horton. 


THE BEAR KING: a Narrative confided to the Marines. By 
Jamrs Greexwoop. With Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Small 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
coloured, gilt edges, 5s. 


COUSIN TRIX and HER WELCOME STORIES. 
Gronoiawa Cram. With Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 


es, 48. 


THE YOUNG VOCALIST. A Collection of 12 Songs, each 


with an Accompaniment for the Pi: arranged from the most eminent & Composers 
by Mrs. Bantnotomew. 4to. imitation » 23.; extra cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


B 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN (SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERY & HARRIS), 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


Now ready, p 
DEFENCE of the GIRL of rong PERIOD. By One of the 


THE MAN of the PERIOD. a boa to the “Girl of 
the Period.” 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD, 1 the "DEFENCE, and the MAN of 


the PERIOD, 
London: Rosgar Harpwices, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PAINTING in FRANCE SINCE the DECLINE of 


|, Ginert Hamenton. Demy 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 


The Confession.......... Tissot. 
Dressing on the Ball. De Jonghe. 

ing Grace ....... Henriette Browne. 
The Last Friend anet Lange. 
Fellah Woman ...... andelle. 
The Flower uber. 

Beacon Le Poitevin. 
Maiden of the Abruzzi Jalabert. 

Compte Calix. 
Ones ON B TIME brich 
Study of Trees eccccccccccecccseooces Corot. 

Deer at the Rive: eee e Courbet. 
A Highland Ferry .. Otto Weber. 


“ A handsome addition to any drawing-room table.”’—Times. 


THE WOMEN of the OLD TESTAMENT: 
Meditations selected from Hall, Bis suture, Calvin, Lightfoot, &c. Small 
4to. cloth, gilt edges, 128. 6d. With Twelve Photographs 

Delaroche. 
and his Daughters Guido. 
Hilton. 
Jacubd and Rachel schetfer. 
Leah and Rachel Portae 
Ruth and Naomi... Ary Scheffer. 
Sol oo Raffaele. 
“ A very pretty book.’’—Saturday Review. 
Also, a New Edition of 
THE E WOMEN of THE GOSPELS: Meditations 


m Great Divines. wan Twelve Photographs after Raffaelle and other Masters. Feap. 
= cloth. gilt edges, 12s. 
“ A volume which great credit to its publishers.”"—Saturday Review. 
WOODLAND and WILD: a Selection of Descriptive 


Poetry from various Authors. With numerous Engravings on Steel and 


edges, 12s 
** It is profusely illustrated, and very admirable the engravings are." —.1rt Journal, 


LONDON : SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 4 FLEET STREET. 


HEROES of the CRUSADES. By Barznara Horton, Author | 
| MYSTERIES of ithe OCEAN. vou Arrnur 139 


OUR WHITE VIOLET. By Kay Gems, A Author of “Gerty and | 


Wood, after 
Rosa Ronbens, C. Jacque, and other celebrated Artists. In j imperial 4to. cloth, gilt | 


NELSON & SONS’ 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE DESERT WORLD. 


trations. Imperial 8vo. 160 Thu. 


ilt edges, 12s. 6d, 


ml cloth, full 
price 10s. 6d.; morocco silt edges, 


THE BIRD. By Micnerer. 210 Engravings by 
Glooomellt. Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth and oi 108. 6d. ; “morocsy 
tique, 208. 


THE WORLD at HOME: Pictures and Scenes from Far-of 
Lands. By Mary and Exizazera Kiapy. 130 Illustrations. Square 8vo. richly gilt, 6, 


_THE CHRISTIAN LEADERS of the LAST CENTURY; 


or, England a Hundred Years A By the Rev. J. C. R B.A. ey Christ 
Oxfords Author of" Expository Thoughts.” &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. Chara, 


WATCHWORDS for for the WARFARE of LIFE. From Ds 
“ Chronicles of 


Mantin Lurner. lated and Arranged by the Author of 
Schinberg-Cotta ‘Fanny Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


CATS and DOGS; or, Notes and Anecdotes of Two Great 
By Mrs. Hvon 40 Engravings. Crown gy, 


THE GIANT-KILLER. By A. L, 0. E. 40 Engraving, 


Crown 8vo. Edition. Gilt edges, 4s. 


THE PLAYGROUND and the PARLOUR. A Handbook 
pe +. Amusements. By Atragp Extiorr. 100 Illustrations, Pog 


ae! YOUNG PILGRIM: a Tale illustrative of the 
Progress.” By A. L.O.E. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 4s, 


es of HEROES: taken from English History. 9% 


Engravings. Post 8vo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


ON the WAY; jon Places passed by Pilgrims. By A. L. 0,E, 


HEBREW neat: a Tale Founded on Jewish History. 
3s. 6d. 


By A. L. 0. E. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE: a Tale. By A. L. 0. E. Fep, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BURIED CITIES of CAMPANIA; at Pompeii and 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOES: their History, Phe. 


Probable Causes. By Monco F. Author The Great 
‘Architect in the Material Universe, numerous Engraving, 


GAMES, RIDDLES, and RHYMES for HOME AMUSEMENT, 
2 Illustrations. Small tal Boards, Is. 


NELSON & SONS’ LIST of PRIZE BOOKS at all Prices may be had free on Application, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
LONDON: 29 PATERNOSTER ROW. EDINBURGH: HOPE PARK. 
NEW YORK: 137 GRAND STREET. 


'y this day, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 
GPIRITUAL FABLES: Apologues and Allegories in Prose 
and Verse. By 
London: Reeves & Tonner, 196 Strand, W.C. 
Small 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. 
NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK for 1868. Contains 400 pages 
of Information in all Branches of Natural History. 
London : Reeves & Turner, 196 Strand, W.C. 
Just published, price 1s. 
SPIRIT of EDUCATION. By Mrxapo. 


London: Wrman & Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


1 vol. 8vo. 
"THURSTAN MEVERELL; or, the Forest of the Peak. 
A Romance. By Henry 


Bemrose & Son, Paternoster Row, London; and Derby. 


This day is published, 1s. 6d. 
THE CONTINUITY OF THE HUMAN WITH THE DIVINE. 


A SERMON, preached in the Church of St. Peter, Norwich, 
at the Meeting ‘of re British Association in 1968. To which is added aa ADDRESS, 
delivered to the Church Congress at Dublin, on the Influence of Scientific Studies on Religiow 
Belief. By the Rev. C. Paircnanp, M.A., S., late President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: De:cuton, Bett, & Co. London: Bett & Datpy. 


Just published, 12s. 6d. 
THE HISTORICAL + of LOUIS XVIIth, the 


Legitimate Heir to the Throne of F: son of Louis XVIth and Marie- Antoinette 
The Memoirs by Louis XVIIth. Commentary by his Sons, and 


Avovusrus Mzves. 
W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


A NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMASTYDE. 
‘ow ready, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 360 pp. cloth gilt, 6s. 


NINEPINS. A Book of Curiosities, where Old 
Young, may read Strange Matters. By Joun Tuas, Author of Things Not 


London : Locxwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d. (postage free), Illustrated by Godwin 
SUNBEAM STORIES. Third Series, “ Sibert’s Wold,” ani 


The Dream Chintz."’ By the Author of “ A Trap to Covet, 

separately, cloth, 2s. 6d. Also lately published, uniform qe size and 

SUN wBEAM STORIES, First Series, containing Six Tales by he ne Author; each Tale 
separately, price 
een STORIES, Second Series, containing Four Tales by the same Author; each 

separa’ 

As examples pure and [rholevome these Stories have ra rarely been surpassed. They 
are eminently adapted for Prizes and Holyday Gifts. Each Series (price %s. od.) is # totally 
distinct book in itself. Lists of Contents-on ‘spplication. The“ ‘Trap to Catch @ Sunbeam, 
6d., has attained its 38th Edition 

& Co.,78 Hall Court, E.C. 


London: 1 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| DE. BLAKISTON, F.R.S., on DISEASES the HEART. 
Treatment of 


With an Introduction on the Modern 
Lonomans & Co. 
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THE LIFE and TIMES of KING LEOPOLD. 2 vols. with 


December 19, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. RASSAM’S ABYSSINIAN JOURNAL. 


In the press, 8vo. 


NARRATIVE of the BRITISH MISSION to THEO- 


DORE, EMPEROR of ABYSSINIA. With Notices of the Sovereign, 
Country, Government, and People. By Hormuzp RassaM, First Assistant 
Political Resident at Aden in Charge of the Mission. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, Ninth Thousand, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
A CHAPTER of AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
*,* A Cheap Edition of the above is just published, price 9d. 


A CHOICE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 
COMPLETE 


In 18 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled edges, with Iustrations, £2 18s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and Miners. By L.. 
Geologlally Colouredyand lo nies printed ia 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF JAVA-THE SPICE 
ISLANDS, SUMATRA, &c. 


Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 


TRAVELS in the ISLANDS of the EAST INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, during the Years 1865-6; a Popular Description of their 
Natural History and Geography, with some Account of their People and 
of Dangers and Adventures among many Tribes. By ALBERT S, BICKMORE, 
M.A, F.R.G.S., and Professor of Natural History in Madison University, U.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW BOOKS.—NOW READY. 


Portraits, cloth extra, 28s. 


AUDUBON’S LIFE. Edited by Rosert Bucwanan. 1 vol. 
with Portraits, cloth extra, 15s. 


THE LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS: a Story of Real Life. 
By an Oxp Sartor. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OVER HEAD and EARS: a Love Story. By Durron Coox, 
3 vols. 

“This work raises th th t of the class of merely promising and agreeabl - 
tellers, places him ane living Bg hich praise dchberately, 
and after cool ideration of the merits of the story.” —Athenwum. 

“One of the pleasantest, healthiest, and cleverest novels of the season.’’—A tlas. 


A FIGHT for LIFE. By Moy Tuomas. 3 vols. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


THE ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS FOR 1869. 


Beautifully printed in Colours by Clay & Cooper’s Process. 


GRAY’S ELEGY. Royal 8vo. with 16 Coloured Plates, printed 
in Facsimile of the Original Water Colours, 12s. 6d. 
Also, uniform, same price, 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. Illustrated by E. V. B. 
SUMPTUOUS AND SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. By Gourrf, Chef 


de Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated and sdapted for English Use 
Atpnonse Gourré, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Nae 8vo. illustrated wi 
large aw beautifully printed in Colours, together with 161 Woodcuts, cloth extra, 


ailt 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR. 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA; with Original Photo- 


graphic Views of their Remains and surrounding Localities by ope Svoboda. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by the Rev. H. B. Taisrram,F.L.S. 1 vol. cloth iy 
is day. 


Also, 
WALTON’S PEAKS AND VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. Highly coloured, folio, £4 14s. 
(A few Copies only remaining.) - 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


| TRICOTRIN: a Story of a Waif and Stray. By Ovma, 
(Ready this day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. 3 vols. crown 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION OF OUIDA’S 
NOVELS. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
IDALIA: a Romance. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
CHANDOS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of the 17th Lancers. 
[On Monday. 


By Frepericx Maartin. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. (This day. 


A THORN in HIS SIDE. By Arnorp Hearn, Author of 
“ Edith’s Marriage.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 


TALENT and TACT: a Story. By Artraur 
2 


crown 8vo. 


TRUE TO THE LIFE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
ON the BRINK. By Sir Francis Vincent, Author of “ Sir 


Hubert Marston.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “Mary Constant.” 


3 vols. crown 


A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monxunovsr. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS: 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 2 vols. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. 3 vols. 18s, 


LIFE OF JOHN STIRLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 vol. 6s, 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols, 24s, 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. 1 vol. 6s, 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 

CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. 1 vol. 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. 6s, 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Girne. A Translation, 2 vols. 12s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
FULL OF GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS, AND WELL BOUND. 


WILD LIFE under the EQUATOR. By Pavt pv Cuarxu, 
Author of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa.” With 40 Original Illustrations, 6s. 


Also, by the same Author, 


STORIES of the GORILLA COUNTRY. Narrated for Young 
People. With 36 Original Illustrations, 6s. 
2 would be hard to find a more interesting book for boys than this.”—Times. 
manners sind customs, ways and means; of and, Of amusement the 
ns, cou great amusemen 
accounts of the Gorilla. The book is really a meritorious work, and is elegantly - up. 


The following New Books of Adventure and Discovery are also now ready, 

all suitably illustrated : 

CAST AWAY IN THE COLD. By Dr. Haves. 6s. 

THE GREAT HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE WORLD. Ss. 

PHENOMENA AND LAWS OF HEAT. By Acuitie Cazin. 56. 

OUR SALT AND FRESH WATER TUTORS. Edited by Kingston. 3s. 6d. 

THE VOYAGE ALONE ; or, 1,500 Miles in the Yawl“ Rob Roy.” 5s. 

MY LAST RAMBLES AMONGST THE INDIANS. By Geonce Carin. 5s. 

THE OPEN POLAR SEA. By Dr. Haves. 68. 

SILVER SKATES: or, Life in Holland. Edited by Kingston. 3s. 6d. 

OPTICAL WONDERS. ‘By Manion. Edited by Quin. 5s. 

BOY'S OWN BOOK ABOUT BOATS. Enlarged and Improved. 3s. 6d. 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By De Fonrvietze. Edited by Phipson. 5. 

ALWYN MORTON: his School and Schoolfellows. 5s. 

ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE. By Kinoston. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


' BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


TOMMY TRY, and What He Did in Science. 
Boys. By C. 0. Groom Narzer. .Crown 8vo. with many Illustrations. 


THE HOLY LAND. By W. Herwortn Drxon, 
Edition, post 8vo. with 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING—A SELECTION from the POETRY 


of. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POEMS. 5 vols. 
308. 


A Book for 
(Ready this day. 


Fourth. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING—A SELECTION 
from the POETRY of. Crown évo, Second Edition, with » New Portrait and Vignette 


HON. ROBERT LYTTON.—LUCILE, Royal 8yo. with 
24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, 15s. 


HENRY POEMS. vols. fep. 15s, 


THE LIFE and TIMES of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By 
Joun Forster. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by John Leech and 
others, price 7s. 6d. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 
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The Saturday Review. 


19, 1868, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


AN ILLUMINATED EDITION of the BOOK of} 


COMMON PRAYER, printed in red and black, on fine toned paper; with 
Borders and Titles, Designed after the manner of the Fourteenth Century, by 
R. R. Houmes, F.S.A., and Engraved by 0. Jewrrr. Crown 8vo. white vellum 
cloth illuminated, 168. 

This Edition of the PRAYER BOOK may be had in various Bindings for 


presentation. 
THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND : its History, A.D, 1514—1547. By 
Henry Biunt, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 


PREPARATION for DEATH. Translated from the 
Italian. Forming the Advent Volume of the “ Ascetic Library.” Edited by 
the Rev. SHIPLEY, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 5s. 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLESI# 
ANGLICANZ. A GuLIELMo Bricnt, A.M., et Perro GoLDsMirH MeEpp, A.M., 
Presbyteris Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine redditus, In 

= elegant Pocket Volume, with all the Rubrics in red. New Edition, small 

vo. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Henry Francis 


Lyre, M.A, New Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 


PERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH FOUND; 


or, the Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, Apostolical, on 
Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine Hundred Years before the Refor- 
mation. By the Rev. C. T. TRELAWNY, Rector of 
Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxf ew Edition, 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS of the 


GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. Romanorr. With an Introductory 
Notice by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of FAMILY DEVOTIONS, arranged from 


the Book of Common Prayer. By the Hon. Avcusrus DuNcomBE, D.D., 
Dean of York. Printed in red and black. Small 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS; Compiled from various Sources 


(chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical 
Principle. By EDwaRD MrEyRICcK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New 
Edition, crown 8vo. large type, 3s. 6d. 


VOX ECCLESLZ ANGLICANZ: on the Church 
Ministry and Sacraments. A Selection of Passages from the Writings 
of the Chief Divines of the Church of England. With short Introductions 
and Notices of the Writers. By Grorcr G. Perry, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln, Rector of Waddington, Rural Dean and Proctor for the Diocese of 
Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HYMNS and POEMS for the SICK and SUF- 


FERING ; in connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Selected from various Authors. Edited by T. V. Fospery, M.A., Vicar of 
8t. Giles’s, Reading. Small 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


SICKNESS: its Trials and Blessings. Small 8vo. 


3s. 6d, 


THOMAS a KEMPIS—Of the IMITATION of 


CHRIST. A carefully-revised Translation, elegantly printed with red borders, 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY LIVING. 
By Jeremy TAYLor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore. A 
new Edition, elegantly printed with red borders, 16mo. 2s, 6d. 


FLOWERS and FESTIVALS; or, Directions for the 
Floral Decorations of Churches. By W. A BaRRETT, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
late Clerk of Magdalen College, and Commoner of 8. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
Square crown 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By 
S. BartnGc-GouLp, M.A., Author of “ Post-Medizval Preachers,” &c. With 
Baition, First Series, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; Second 


THOUGHTS on PERSONAL RELIGION; being a 
Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and 
Practice. By EpwaRD Mryrick GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New 
Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 6d. An Edition for Presentation, 2 vols. small 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of OUR LORD’S 
NATIVITY HARMONISED, with Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac WiL11AMs, 
B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second Edition, small 8vo. 


FAITH and LIFE: Readings for the greater Holy- 
days, and the Sundays from Advent to Trinity ; compiled from Ancient 
Writers. By the Rev. Canon Bricut, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo. 5s. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES: The Shadow of the Cross— 
‘The Distant Hills—The Old Man's Home—The King’s Messengers. By the 
Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New Edition, 
emall 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 
Rg Four Allegories are also published separately in 18mo. 1s. each, in limp 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: a Poem 
in Twelve Books. By EDwArD M.A., Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. Second 
Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 


PARISH MUSINGS; or, Devotional Poems. By 


Joun 8. B. Monxsett, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Surrey, and Rural Dean. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


GEMS of ENGLISH ART of the NINR. 
34 besutiful peiuted in Colours by Witt 
elegant, gilt edges, 21s. Brothers, cloth 


“ The executi extremel benutifel—the binding ison incrustetion gems—the 
“ A handsome and se: ible pr it. The fetes the finest 
firm deservedly famous for jing every mechanical process thei Printing bys 
Telegraph. 


“ An almost perfect example of what a Christmas book s! 
ond tastefully print 


ted—a combination, in chert, thi mechaalea, 
terary, that enter into the composition Stat 


THE POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 


ROGERS. 4to. with 128 Illustrations, engraved in the highest style of art on 
Steel, after designs by Turner and Stothard, cloth gilt, 3ls.6d. A Smal] 
Edition has been printed on large paper, £2 128. 6d. 

The Publishers think it right to state that the present is the first Complete 
Edition of this beautiful Work, which has been pronounced by Artists to be 
the most exquisite of Illustrated Books. 


THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF MOTLEY. 


THE RISE and FALL of the DUTCH RE. 


PUBLIC. By Jonn Lornrop Morey. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 4to. with 110 Illus. 
trations, from the Designs of J. D. bee cloth elegant, gilt _— 12s, 6d. 
This is the most splendid Edition of “ Robinson Crusoe” ever produced, 

and well suited for a handsome Birthday Present. 


THE NEW LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


THE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS; or, 
Floral Emblems of Thonghts, Feelings, and Sentiments. By Rosusr Tyas, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.B.S, *Small . with 12 Coloured Iilustrations, printed by 
Kronheim, cloth gilt, gilt — 


“ Tt is more full and complete than any 
illustrations are gems in their way. shail 
with our young ‘riends.’’"—Z'imes, December 


THE NEW EVERY BOY’S BOOK: 


complete Encyclopedia of Sports and Amusements. Edited by Epmuxp 
RovuTLEDGE. Post 8vo. 816 pp. with more than 600 Illustrations and 9 Full- 


page Coloured Plates, cloth, 8s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 9s. 
This New Edition contains the American game of Base Ball, La Crosse, and 
American 


“The king of bo: bore bests —Manchester Examiner. 
“ No book of its kind = , published more perfect in all its details.” Morning Star. 
“A glorious volume. No boy's library can be considered complete without it.""—City Press. 


THE BROADWAY ANNUAL: a Miscellany 


of Original Literature, in Prose and Verse. This Annual contains the whole 
of the New Novel, “ Brak :” by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
and Contributions from the following Authors: Mr. J. M. Bellew, Robert 
Buchanan, F. C. Burnand, Andrew Halliday, Charles Knight, the late Samuel 
Lover, Mrs. J. H. Riddell, G. A. Sala, Edmund Yates, and many others. 
Demy 8vo. 904 pp. with 27 full-page and numerous smaller Illustrations, cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
“ Isa capital gift-book.”—Court Journal. 


PICTURES from NATURE. By Mary 


Howirr. Imperial 8vo. with 12 Coloured Plates by Kronheim, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“* Pictures from Nature,’ by Mary Howitt, is a charming little volume.” —Builder. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 


for 1869. Edited Epmvunp Principal Authors: Thomas 
Miller, C. W. Quin, F.C.S., Sidney Daryl, Lieut. C. R. Low, Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., and others. Demy 8vo. with 6 full-page Coloured Plates and numerous 
other Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; by post, 6s. 10d. 

“ Undoubtedly the best boys’ annual.”—Court Cireular 

“ It would not be easy to select a more witenstive volume for boys than this one.” 

“ The book is a treasure for boys, whatever their tastes.” —Sunday Times. 


The best Lion and Tiger Book out.”—Saturday 


THE CHILD'S PICTURE BOOK < of WILD 


ANIMALS. With 12 large Coloured Pictures, by Kronheim, 5s. 


“ Unquestionably the very best lion and tiger book out. geo are only « desma ia 
number, but all are first-rate, well drawn, well cut, well PF ae a 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER. By Major 


CampBELL. Crown 8vo. with several Plates engraved on Steel, cloth, 5s. 


PICTURES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


. 4to. with 96 Iustrations printed in Colours by Kronheim, cloth, 5s. 


FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson. 


New and beautiful Edition, crown 8vo. printed by Clay, on toned paper, with 
a Portrait engraved on Steel, cloth, 5s. 
“A very acceptable Christmas gift-book.”—Morning Star, November 26. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited, with Notes and 


Introduction, by Professor MorLEY. The Text has been curetulty collated 
with the First Edition. Entirely new Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of LAWRENCE 


STERNE, containing: The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.— 
A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy—Sermons, Letters, 
‘Also, a Life of the Author, written by Himself, with a Portrait. Crown 8v0. 
green cloth, 648 pp. 3s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S CATALOGUE of CHRIST- 


MAS BOOKS will be forwarded by Post to any Address, 


to have seen, and the floral 
ff ths book nove 


LONDON : THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


A SUPERB GIFT-BOOK.—THE EDINA BURNS. 
A Handsome Drawing-room Edition of 


NEW WORKS. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


STEUART TRENCH. With 30 Dlustrations, from Drawings by the Author’s 
Son, J. Townsend Trench. 8vo. price 2s. ad 


2 
THE BRITISH ARMY in 1868. By Sir 


al | 
THE POEMS and SONGS of ROBERT 

BURNS, with Original Illustrations by the most eminent Scottish | 

Artists. Crown 4to. beautifully printed on the finest toned paper, | 

and elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, One Guinea; or | 

turkey morocco extra, Two Guineas; or Clan Tartan, with Photo- | 
graph on side, Two Guineas. 

The Engraving of the Illustrations is executed by Mr. R. Paterson, | 

and the Volume is printed by Mr, R. Clark, Edinburgh. 


NIMMO’S CARMINE GIFT-BOOKS. 


Small 4to. beautifully printed within red lines on superior pa , handsomely | 
bound in cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d. H 


THE GOLDEN GIFT: a Book for the Young. 


Profusely Illustrated with Original Engravings on Wood by eminent 
Artists. Engraved by Robert Paterson, Edinburgh. Choicely printed 
within carmine border, and elegantly bound in cloth and gold. 7s. 6d. 


ROSES and HOLLY: a Gift Book for all the 


Year. With Original Illustrations by eminent Artists. 7s. 6d. 


PEN and PENCIL PICTURES from the 
POETS. A Series of 40 beautiful Illustrations on Wood, with 
rae Selections from the Writings of the Poets, elegantly 
printed within red lines on superfine paper. 7s. 6d. 


| 


Iv 
GEMS of LITERATURE: Elegant, Rare, and 
Suggestive. A Collection of the most notable Beauties of the English 
Language, appropriately Illustrated with upwards of 100 Original 
Engravings, drawn expressly for this Work. Beautifully printed 
within red lines on superfine paper. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


| 
Profusely Illustrated by the most eminent Artists. Choicely printed | 
on superfine paper, within red lines. 7s. 6d. 


A NOVELTY IN BINDING. 


NIMMO’S CHEAP EDITION of the POETS. 


Profusely Illustrated and elegantly printed on superfine toned paper. 
This Series of Books is just produced in a new style of binding, morocco 
elegant, with inlaid ivory side. Beautifully Illuminated in various 
colours and chaste designs. 2 remarkably cheap, the price being 
only 7s. Gd. per Volume. For School Prizes and Gift Books they are 
specially appropriate. They may also be had in richly gilt cloth 
binding, each 3s. 6d. ; or in morocco antique, each 6s. 6d. 


A NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


STORIES of SCHOOL LIFE. By Ascorr 


R. Horr, Author of “ A Book about Boys,” “ A Book about Dominies,” 
&c. Second Edition, crown 8vo. elegantly bound, cloth extra, 6s.; 
or gilt extra, 6s. 6d. 


THE LOVES of ROSE PINK and SKY. 


BLUE, and other Stories told to Children, By Witi1aAM Francis 

Cottier, LL.D., Author of “Tales of Old English Life,” &c. Pro- | 
fusely Illustrated with original humorous Illustrations on Wood. | 
Square 8vo. richly bound in cloth and gold, 3s, | 


STORY of the KINGS of JUDAH and 
ISRAEL: Written for Children, By A.O. B. Tlustrated with full- 
page Engravings and Map. Second Edition, enlarged, richly bound, 3s. 


THE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT, 


D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. Carefully selected, with Life of 
the Author, and Original and Authentic Notes, by D. L. Purves. Large | 
demy 8vo, elegantly bound in imitation Roxburgh, gilt top, 5s. 


A VALUABLE AND ELEGANT PRESENTATION WORK. 
Nimmo’s Large Print Library Edition of 
THE BRITISH POETS, from CHAUCER 
to COWPER. The Text edited by CuarLes Cowpen CLARKE. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, and Authentic Portraits | 
engraved on Stecl. 48 vols. demy 8vo. pica type, superfine paper, | 
elegant binding, £9 12s, 
*,* Any of the Works in this Series may be had separately, price 4s, 
fach Volume. 
Complete Catalogues of W. P. NIMMO’S Publications, suitable for 
Presentation, will be forwarded post free on application. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


HARLES E. TREVELYAN, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, with an —— on 
ee and on the employment of Time-expired Men in Civil Situa- 
vO. 


3 
UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by M. Author 
of “Amy Herbert,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE DIVERTING “HISTORY of JOHN 


GILPIN. With 26 Original Designs by H. Fitz-Cook, engraved on Wood 
J.C. Whymper. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. 


5 
(FGOLDSMITH’S POEMS, illustrated with 


Wood Engravings from Designs Members of the ETCHING CLUB. 
Miniature Edition. 


6 
GPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS 


and HOLIDAYS throughout the YEAR. By J. S. B. Monsen, LL.D. 
Vicar of Egham and Rural Dean. Sixth Thousand. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


7 
LIVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, in- 


cluding Lady Jane Grey and her Sisters. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Witha 
Portrait of Lady Katharine Grey and other Illustrations, Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
(On Thursday next. 


8 
(THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James ANTHONY FROUDE, 
M.A. Vols. I. to X. in 8vo. price £7 2s. 
Vols. I. to IV. The Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI. The Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and II, 28s. 
Vols. IX. and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, II]. and IV. 32s. 


9 
GHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. Third Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


10 
E,WALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Edited, 


with a Preface and an Appendix, by Russet. Martineau, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised and continued to the commencement of the Monarchy. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 24s,—VOL. IL. for purchasers of the First Edition only, price 9s, 


11 
(CHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 


TRUTHS: Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By the Author of “ Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, (Z£arly in January. 


SOHN-BARTHOLDY. By ExtsE Potko. Translated from the German, by 
WALLACE. With additional Letters addressed to English Correspondents. 
Post 8vo. With Portrait and View, price 10s. 6d. 


18 
TALIAN SCULPTORS : being a History of 


Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy. By C. C. PERKINS. 
With 30 Etchings and 13 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 


12 
REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 
Lady 


14 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a 


Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. Crown Syo. 
price 10s, 6d, 


15 
‘W ORD-GOSSIP: a Series of Familiar Essays 


on Words and the'r Peculiarities, By the Rev. W. L. BLAckLEy, M.A. 
. Svo. (On Thursday next. 


16 
‘CULLOcH’s DICTIONARY, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the various COUNTRIES, PLACES, 
and principal NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD. Revised by Frepgnick 
Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with Maps, £4 4s. 


17 
BRANDE'S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 


LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth Edition, re-edited by the Author and 
the Rev. GrorGE W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


18 
pu E COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Professor Ricuarp 
Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 
Vol. I. FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Vol. Il. WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, 21s. 
Vol. Il]. MAMMALIA, including MAN, with 614 Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 
Also—the Work complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with 1,472 Woodcuts, £3 13s. 6d. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
823 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. 


By W. 
R. Gree. | vol. crown 8vo, 500 pp. handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. 
Contents: 1. Madame de Statl.—2. British and Foreign Characteristics.—3. False 
ee of Lady ae a Kingsley and Carlyle.—5. French Fiction: ‘The Lowest 
p —6. Chateavbriand.—7, M. de re Why are Women Redundant ?— 
9.'1 — versus Edification._10. The Doom of the Negro Race.—1!. Time.—}2. Good 
ple. 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its Foundation 


and Superstructure. By W. R. Garo. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 300 pp. cloth, 6s. 


TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. By W. R. Gree. 


Fep. 8vo. (In a few days. 


THE TRAVELS of a HINDOO to various PARTS 


of BENGAL and UPPER INDIA. By Baoranautn Cavxper, Member of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Tetnors Wareven, Esq., Author of 

“A History of India.” Dedicated, by Sir John L. M. Law- 

rence, Bart., G.C.B.,G.C.8.L, Viceroy and Governor- General 1 of India. 2 vols. crown 
a Comedy. 


8vo. cloth, 21s. 
Frangors Ponsanv. Edited, with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by 


LHONNEUR et L’ARGENT: 
Cu. Cassar, LL.D., of University College, London, 12mo. xvi.—172 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SOLACE of a SOLITAIRE: a Record of Facts 


and Footings. By Mary Aww Ketry, Author of “ Visiting my Relations,” &c. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s, 
BORE. By 


THE GREAT PARLIAMENTARY 


ya Evans Bert, ] late of the Madras Staff Corps, Author of “ Retrospects and Prospects 
dian Policy,” * The Mysore Reversion,” &c. 8vo. 192 pp. cloth, 5s. 


THE MODERN FRENCH READER: Senior 


Course. by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brerre, B.D., of Christ's Hospital, london; 
Professor Cu. Cassar, LL.D. of Universit College, London; and Taropor Kancuer, 
LL.B. of the Ro = ‘Military Academy, Woolwich, former and present Examiner in 
the University of London, and for the Civil Service of India. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


VISHNU PURANA: a System of Hindu Mythology 


and Tradition. Translated from the Original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes 
derived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late Honace Hayman Witson, M.A.,F.R.S, 
revised and edited, with Notes, by Dr. Hace. Vol. LV., 346 pp. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. Vols. I. Il. and IIL., 10s. td. (Vols. 


VI.m the press. 
TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY: German- 


English-French; containing the Technical Terms used in Arts and Trades, Civil, 
Military,and Naval Architecture, Bridges and Roads, Railways, Mechanics, Construction 
of Machines, Artillery, Navigation, Mines and 1 Works, ™ ‘ics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. &c. Edited by C. Rumrr and O. preceded by a 
Preface by Cuances Kanmanscna, Chief Director of the Polytechnic School of Hanover. 
Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 626 pp. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HANS BREITMANN’S PARTY; with other Ballads. 
By Caartes G. Letaxn. With an Introduction ot a Square, 64 pp. 
bevelled bourds, gilt, 2s.; cloth limp, gilt edges, ls. 6d.; sewed, Is. 


ECONOMY of LIFE, LABOUR, and FOOD. Ex- 


hibiting the Sources of Power pa the Relation of Human Force to Human Enjoyment. 
By Georce Mires. Crown 8vo. 124 pp. cloth sewed, 2s. 


ESSAYS on ITALY and IRELAND and the 


UNITED STATES of AMERICA, Reprinted from the “* Revue des Deux Mondes "and 

the Westminster Review.” W. Propyn. Crown cloth—xii. 336 pp.—Contents: 

1. Milun_and Venice since the War of 1859.—2. Italy, Venice, and Austria.—3. Italy 

and the War of 1806 (Custoza, with a Map).—4. Two Temporal Powers (the Anglican 

in Ireland and the Koman Chureh in —5. ‘The Church of 
and Canada.—6. The United States id the S 


A COMPARATIVE DICTIONARY of the NON- 


ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA snd HIGH ASIA. With a Dissertation, Political 
and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal Races. By W. W. Honrten, B.A., M.R.A.S., Hon, 
Fel. Ethnoi. Soc., Author of the “ Annals of Rural Bengal,” of H.M.’s Civil Service. 
Being a Lexicon of 144 Speech. Compiled from the 


Hodgson Lists, Government A: nal MSs., arranged with Prefaces and 
Indices French, German, and Latin, Large 4to. paper, 
230 pp. cloth, 4: 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the FRENCH, 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, and PORTUGUESE LANGUAGES. By Epwin A. Norzer. 
Crown oblong 8vo. xv.—396 pp. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS on the ORIGIN 


and HISTORY of the PEOPLE of INDIA: their Religion and | Jnstitatione. Collected, 
Translated, and I)lustrated by J. Muir, D.C LL.D., Ph.D. . The V EDAS: 
Opinion of their Authors and of later indian Writers on Deir G Origin, inspiration, and 
Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 316 pp. cloth, 16s, 


IN PURPLE and GOLD. By C. B. Crown 8vo. 


128 pp. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE TRAVELS of the BUDDHIST PILGRIM 


FAH HIAN. arene ated from the Chinese. With Notes and Prolegomena, by S. Brat, 
Chaplain in H.M.’s Fleet,a Member ot the Royal Asiatic Society, and formerly of Trin, 
Coll. Cambridge. ‘Crown 8vo. cloth. (ln the press. 


FREE TOWN LIBRARIES: their Formation, 


Working, and Results in Britain, France, Germany, and America, Together with a 
Rover of the Legislation concerning them, and of the "Relative Provision of Libraries (of 
all kinds) in the various Sta Europe; and with Historical ne of famous 
lectors, and of the Places of present Deposit of their several Collections. By Epwaap 
Eowanps. | vol. 8vo. Un the press. 


MEMOIRS on the HISTORY, PHILOLOGY, and 


ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION of the RACES of the NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 
of INDIA: being an ae lined Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir 
M. Extior, K.C.B., of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Arranged 
from Manuscript Muierials collected by him, and Edited by Jonn Beames, M R.A 
Bcngal Civil Servic: , Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological I Society of 
London, and the Socicté Asiatique of Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. Un the press. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA from the EARLIEST | 


AGES. By J. Tatsovs Assistant Secretary. to ny Government of India in 
the Foreign Department. 3 vols. (Vol. I1., in the press. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, as told by its own 


HISTORIANS: comprising the Muhammedan Period. By the late Sir H. M. Exxtor, 
K.C.B., ot the East India Com any’s Bengal Civil service. 
mous Payers of the Author, by Pro. Dowson, ot the Sandhurst miley College: 


ol. LL, in the press. 
THOUGHTS on IRELAND: its Present and its 


Future. By the late Count Cavova. Translated by W. B. Hopeson, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 


122 pp. cloth, 3s. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 


——_¢—- 


“THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR A BOY."_Sun, 
THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A complete Eneyclo ia of 


dition (1868), revised and enlarged, clot! . 6d.; Morocco elegant 125.5 
Vignette Titles, printed in gold, and over 600 Illustrations. — with Ten 
“ Mr. Lockwood's * Boy’s Own Book’ is the real, original work which we k 
gone by, butin a new and much enlarged form, and brought down to the ln 2h phn be 
ot one amongst its rivals, not alfa dozen ‘m ro! n one. 
book i still peer Otte ten Ti match our old 
ere has never ma better than this for Bocesee me and though 
dered it perfect...... every page being a volume of knowledge." — Art Journal. meht have ree. 
* It has had many imitators, but, like most Resiiations, they have been but puny counterfeits; 
and just may bid to up to the present 
Y, with an exposition of numberless games and amusements, it ‘itself al the book 
boys.’ "—Baily's Maguzine of Sports. for 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A CIIILD. 
Handsomely printed, and than 200 Pictures, cloth gilt, 
pri 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by Madame dp 
Crarecain. 
Fase Old. Mother Goose Cock Robine Old: Mother, 


‘Three Bears—The Ugly Little Duek—The White Cat--The Charmed Fawn—' leven, 
Wild Swans—The Biue Bird—Little Maia—Jack the Giant Killer—Jack a the Bean 
Stalk—Sir Guy of Warwick—Tom Hickathrift—Bold Robin Hvo’—Tom Thumb—Pusg 
in Boots—Little Red Riding-F ittle Dame Crump—Little Goudy ‘Two Shves_’ 

od—The Fair Une with Golden Locks— Beat 


Trees! ‘The Three Golden Hairs—T’ Jew in the 
avishly-illustrated end well-errang selection nursery rhymes fairy 
an excellent  ift-book."— Weekly Dispatch. tales 
“Madame de Chatelain deserves the thanks of all nurseries for this pretty collection of old 
favourites.” —Notes and Queries. 


LAMB'S (CHARLES and MARY) TALES from SHAKE. 
*«* The best and prettiest Edition of this favourite Classic. 


THE BEAUTIES of ENGLISH POETRY. Selected ly E 


Tomxins. Twenty-second Edition, with considerable Additions, and Steel Fron 
Royal 18mo. cloth plain, 2s. 6d.; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s, 


FAVOURITE SERIES of ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS, 
Price 5s. each. 
TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by GREAT AUTHORS: a 


Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of M: 
Metaphors, Counse!s, Cautions, Proverbs, Apnorisms,&c. In Vrose and Verse. Com ited 
from the Great Writers of all Ages and Countrics. Thirteenth Edition, fep. Svo. Now = 
gilt edges, 563 pp. 5s. 

*,* The undermentioned, by the same Editors, uniform in size and price. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : Delineating, in 
Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the Multiform Phases of the 
Third Edition, fep. $vo. cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pp., with beautiful 

le, 58. 


SONGS of the SOUL during its PILGRIMAGE HEAVENWARD: 
being a New Collection of Poetry, illustrative of the Power of Christian Faith. Third 
Edition, fep. Svo. with beautiful Frontispiece and Title, 638 pp. cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 


THE BEAUTY of HOLIN ESS; be bn Practical Christian’s 
Companion. Being a lection of upwards of Thousand Reflective and 
Passages, remarkable fur —s woes Beauty, and Practicability, selected from the 
Sacred Writings, and arranged in 63 Sections. Fourth Edition, fcp- 


gilt edges, 5s. 
EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the HISTORY of 


es: forming a Gariee of interesting Narratives, extracted from the Pages of 
ern Historians, of the most Occurrences in 
Reign. RLES Twenty-Sixth Edition. }zmo. with 9 
by. Cy a clo elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. School Edition, without Lilustrations, cloth, 

price 2s. 


SIDNEY GREY: a Tale of School Life. By the Author of 
* Mia and Charlie.” With 6 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LAWS and BYE-LAWS of GOOD SOCIETY: 
Code of Modern Etiquette. 32mo. neatly bound, gilt edges, 6d. 
a Book of Hints. 


THE ART of DRESSING WELL: 
32mo. neatly bound, gilt edges, 6d. 

CHEAPER EDITIONS OF JOHN TIMBS’S WORKS. 

THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 


EXPLAINED. By Jonn Tras, F. Vol. I., General Information. Vol. IL, 
Curiosities of science Vol. Curiosities of History, and Popular Errors Explained. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, in Three Double Volumes, either cloth elegant or half- 
bound, gilt backs, 15s. 
“ A remarkably pleasant and inctoustes little book......A book to take a bite of now and 
then, and always with a relish......As full of information as a pomegranate is full al 


The above are sold separately, in Double Volumes, cloth elegant, each 5s., and in a 
Volumes, as follows: 


GENERAL INFORMATION (‘Things Not Generally Known). 2 vol. 
fep. cloth, each 28. 6d. 

CURIOSITIES of SCIENCE. 2 vols. fep. cloth, each 2s. 6d. 

CURIOSITIES of HISTORY. 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED. 1 vol. fep. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


SCHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN. By Joun Truns, 
F.S.A. With 13 Views of Public Schools, and 20°Portraits. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ A book to interest all boys, “more especially those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
—Notes and Queries. 


STORIES of INVENTORS and DISCOVERERS. By 3 JouN 
Times, F.S.A. Numerous Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition, fep. 3s. 6d. 
“ These stories are as marvellous as the *‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ "—Atlas. 


SOMETHING for EVERYBODY. By Joun Tunas, F.S.A. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
| Abounds with diverting and suggestive extracts; well adapted for parochial lending 
Saturde y Review. 


| KNOWLEDGE for the TIME. By Jonn Tums, F.S.A. 
Cheaper Euition, with nae ems 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Bright bits and hidden y history.” —Lloyd's News. 


| THINGS to be REMEMBERED in DAILY LIFE. With 
| Personal Experiences and Recollections. By Joun Tins, F.S.A. Cheaper Edition, with 
| Frontispiece, tep. 8vo. cluth, 2s. 6d. 

| “ A valuable and memorable book, and represents great research and arduous labours at. 


WALKS and TALKS about LONDON. By Jonn Tiss, 
F.S.A. Cheaper Edition, handsomely printed, with Frontispiece, ‘post 8vo. cloth, 63. 
“ Will doubtless prove a more lasting record than brass or marble.""— Gentleman's Magazine 


Edited from the Posthu- | 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, 
LUDGATE HILL, as 
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December 19, 1868. ] 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER'S BOOK FOR BOYS. 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures 


of Ned Grey. Dedicated to all Boys ams Eight years old to Eighty, for 
Christmas 1868. By Sir SAMUEL W. Baker, Author of “ The Albert N’ ‘yanm,” 
“ The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,’ &c. Beautifully Illustrated by “Huard. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. [This day. 
*acharming Christmas book for such of our boys as have a taste for adventure. Itisfull | 
of incident, and the story is admirably sustained." — Times. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: being Old Nursery 


Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, by J. E. Rogers. Imperial 4to. Illuminated 
Cover, 9s. [This day. 
“Nearly the best Christmas book out.”—Saturday Review. 
“Sure to be popular, with its grotesquely drawn and highly-coloured illustrations. Em- 
phatically the newest thing out this season." — Athenee 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. New 


Edition, square cloth, with Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sydney 
Prior Hall, and Portrait of the Author engraved by Jeens, from G. F. Watts’s 
Picture, extra gilt edges, 12s. (This day. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


at WENTWORTH GRANGE. By Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated by Arthur Hughes, and a Title-page engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Small 4to. cloth extra, gilt top, 9s. [This day. 
“If you want a really good book for youngsters of both sexes and all ages. buy this: as 
some a © of tales as you fine in all the market Christmas.” —A theneum. 
“A really ¢ original excellent from the conception down to the 


y Review. 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 
LAND. By Lewis CarRRoLL. With 42 Illustrations by Tenniel. Fourteenth 
Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

“Avery pretty and highly original book, sure to delight the little world of wondering 
minds, =” te may well please those who have unfortunately passed the years of wonder- 


THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My 


Children, By Professor KinesLey. New Edition, extra fep. 8vo. with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. 


“Fora gift hook > the young, in educated circles, it is impossible that the year should 
@ prettier vo! than this.” ”'—Illustrated Times. 


THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. By the 


Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” New Edition, extra fep. 8vo. with 
Coloured Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a 


Land Baby. By 7 gee KinGs.er. Illustrated by Sir Noel Paton. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CXI. (for JANUARY), will be published on Dec. 23. 


CONTENTS : 
1. DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. By A.P.S. 7. MUSEUMS FOR THE PEOPLE. By 
2. ESTELLE RUSSELL. Chapters 1—6. R. Wattac 
3.PEACE OR WAR? 8.“ A MEETING.” 


9. PHILOLOGY AS ONE OF THE 
SCIENCES. By F. W. Fanran,F.R.S. 

10.°THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 
By J. A, Svmonps, 


ll. LORD LIVERPOOL. By J. Mortey. 


4. CHRISTINGLES. 
5. RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES. By 
J.N. Lockyer. 


6.STEPHEN ARCHER. By Geoncr 
Macvonarp. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for HOUSE- 


HOLD READING. The JANUARY Number will be published on December 
23, and contain : 
ST. LOUIS and CALVIN. Part I. By M. Guizor. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S 


SPEECHES on various QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by 
Professor RoGErs. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 
(/n a few days. 


THE CHAPLET of PEARLS; or, the White 


and Black Ribaumont. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 12s, [This day. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “Friends in 


Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. [This day. 


GREATER BRITAIN. ByC. W. Dirks, M.P. 


A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, Australia, 
India) during 1866-7. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo. 28s. 


THE LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of 


the SECOND EARL of LIVERPOOL. Compiled from Original Documents, 
by Professor YONGE. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 42s. 


THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


Together with his Letters, now first Collected. Based on Contemporary 
Documents. By Epwarp Epwarpbs. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 


UNDER the WILLOWS, and other Poems. 


By JaMEs RussELL LOWELL. Fep. 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


The 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day, 


A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
Beautifully Illustrated, price 1s. 
Also may be had, price Is. 


STORM-BOUND. The Christmas Number 


of “ TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE” for 1867. 


This day is published, No. XVIII. (for JANUARY), 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by Yates. Is. 
THE NDS OF BRAZIL- 
5. HIGHLA THE 
Ellerslie’ “By the With an Lilustration. 
Chapters 2022. With an Iilusts 


7. ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By Aw 
American. No. XII. 

8. MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 

9. FANCY BALL DRESSES. With a 
Coloured Plate, and several Illustra- 


tions. 
8. A HOUSE OF CARDS: a Novel. 
Tottering. 


2. MORNING LAND. 
3 PAU AND THE SPANISH COURT. 


4. THE BRITISH PLAYGOER, AND 
ALL THAT IS EXPECTED OF 


HIM. With several Illustrations. Scene 
BRITISH SENATORS; or, Sketches Inside 


and Outside the House of Commons. By J. Ewrne Rrrenim, Author of the 
“ Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. 


NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &e. &c. 


[Ready this day. 
ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


AMERICAN. 1 vol. [Ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Bync Hau, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 


THE GREAT COUNTRY; or, Impressions of 


America. By M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. 8vo. 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. | 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Complete 


in 1 vol. handsomely bound, cloth, 5s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Grzert, 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” Dr. Austin's Guests,” &. 2vols. [This day. 
MAD: a Novel. By ¢ Grorcr Manvittr Fenn, Author of 


** Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. Ready this day. 


NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Mortry Farrow, Author of “Giant 


pair,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELLIE'S MEMORIES : 


Novenerre Carer. 3 vols. 


a Domestic Story. By Rosa 
A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs. Casuet Hozy. 
3 vols, 


BURIED ALONE: a Novel. By a New Writer. mt 1 a 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Lr Fanv, “Uncle 
Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. Grorer MacDonaxp, LL. D, 
Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 

THE MOONSTONE. Corxins, Author of “ The 
Woman in White,” &c. 

CLARISSA: a Novel by Samven Ricwarpson. Edited by 
E. 8. Author of “The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 

ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of * East Lynne,” “ The Red Court Farm,” &c. 3 vols. 

STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tnomas Arcuer. 3 vols. 

OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 

THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Epwarp 


Garrett. 3 vols. 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each 2s, 
BLACK SHEEP. MISS FORRESTER. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. BARREN HONOUR, 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867. 
SWORD AND GOWN. Also the Second Series for 1868. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
#23 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 19, 1868, 


ALFRED TENNYSON, POET-LAUREATE. 


MESSRS. STRAHAN & CO. have much pleasure in intimating that on and after 


JANUARY 15, 1869, all Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS will ISSUE from THEIR HOUSE. 


1. POEMS. Small 8vo. 9s. 

2. MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 5s. 

3. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s. 

4, THE PRINCESS. A Medley. Small 8yo. 5s, 


5. IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo, 7s, 


6. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 6s. 
7. SELECTIONS from the ABOVE WORKS. Square 


S8vo. 5s. 


THE DUKE of ARGYLL. 
1, PRIMEVAL MAN: an Examination of Recent Speculations. penne 8vo. 
2. THE REIGN of LAW. Fifth Edition, with Additions. te és. 


SIR J. F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Seventh Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


1, ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, chiefly on Church Subjects. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

2. THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Revision of the Authorized Version. 
Crown 8vo. and fep. 8vo. 

3. THE YEAR of PRAYER: being Family Prayers for the Christian Year. 
Large type, 3s. 6d. ; small type, 1s. 6d. 

4, THE YEAR of PRAISE; being Hymns, with Tunes, for the Sundays and 
Holidays of the Year. 3s. 6d., 1s. 6d., 1s., 6d. 

5. HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. 3 vols. small 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 

6. EASTERTIDE SERMONS. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

7. THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. Small 8vo. 5s. 

8. MEDITATIONS: Advent, Creation, Providence. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

9, LETTERS from ABROAD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

10. POETICAL WORKS, Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 


H. L. MANSEL, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the CONDITIONED: Sir William Hamilton and 
J.8. Mill. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE REV. C. MERIVALE, D.C.L. 
HOMER'S TLIAD. A New Translation in English Rhymed Verse, 2 vols. 


GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 


1. THE DISCIPLE, and Other Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

2, UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

3. ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4, DEALINGS with the FAIRIES. Square 32mo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


1. THE STARLING: a Scotch Story. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

2. EASTWARD. Popular Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

3. THE ce STUDENT: Memorials of John Mackintosh. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

4, THE —. LIEUTENANT and HIS SON. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 
price 3s. 6d. 

5. REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND PARISH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, 


1. on CHRISTIAN LIVING. Popular Edition. Sma) 
vo. 2s, 


2. gg the LIGHT of the WORLD. Popular Edition. Small gyo, 


3. of CHRIST'S TEACHING. Popular Edition, 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


4, VOICES of the PROPHETS. Popular Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other MISCELLANIES. Crown 8yo. és, 


JOHN S. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester, 


METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Professor of 


Divinity, King’s College, London. 

1. THE TRAGEDIES ef ASCHYLOS. A New Translation, with a 
Biographical Essay. 2 vols. crown Svo. 12s, 

2. THE TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A New Translation, with a 
Biographical Essay. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

3. LAZARUS, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

4, MASTER and SCHOLAR, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

5. THEOLOGY and LIFE : : Sermons, chiefly on Special Occasions, 
Small 8vo. 6s, 

6. CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM; being the Boyle Lectures for 1866. 
‘Demy 8vo. 12s. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


1 — | CHARACTER from the OLD TESTAMENT. Crown $yo, 
price 3s. 6d. 

2. OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

3, OUT of HARNESS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

4, MAN and the GOSPEL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

5. THE PARABLES read in the LIGHT of the PRESENT DAY. Crown 8yo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

6. SPEAKING to the HEART. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


| PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 


BEGINNING LIFE. A Book for Young Men. Crown 8yo. 3s, 6d. 


STRAHAN & CO.”S MAGAZINES 


For JANUARY (to be published on the 23rd instant). 


GOOD WORDS. Edited by Norman Macreop, 


D.D. Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 

DEBENHAM’S VOW. By AMELIA B. Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 
1. St. Hildegarde the Martyr.—2. A Day’s Work.—3. A Pair of Friends,— 
4, The Hardwickes.—5. The Party at Strathellan House. 

PAMPHLETS FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Dean of CanTersury. I. The 
Wants of Man in the Matter of Religion. 

PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST, By the Epiror. I. Outward Bound. 

A BALLAD OF WAR. By MENELLA BuTE SMEDLEY. 

TOILING AND MOILING: Some Account of our Working People, and How 
they Live. By ‘“ Goop Worps” Commissioner. I. The Merthyr iron 
Worker. 

PERCEIVING WITHOUT SEEING: a Romance in Astronomy. By the Rev. 

« CHARLES PritcHarD, late President of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

THE MAN WHO COULDN'T FEEL PAIN: a Legend of the Harz Mountains- 
By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bisnor of Oxrorp. I. Elijah. 

THE CAPTAIN'S WIFE. By FLORENCE FIELDs. 

“NOBLESSE OBLIGE”: jan Eng.ish Story of To-day. By the Author of 
“ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 

1. Town and Castle.—2. Phoebe’s Walk to the Casile.—3. Lady Dorothea’s 
Boudoir.- 4. The Latimer Family. 


*,* The Eightieth Thousand of GOOD CHEER, the Extra Number of 
GOOD WORDS for Christmas, 1868, is now ready, price 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEXT STEP. By the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 

J.H. NEWMAN AS A PREACHER. By the Rev. E. T. VavGHan. 

“LA LANTERNE.” By Georce LUMLEY. 

AN IRISH CHURCHMAN’S VIEW OF IRISH POLITICS. By J.J. Munrny, 
BISHOP BALE. By the Rev. GeorGre PERRY. 

MARCUS AURELIUS AND THE TALMUD. By the Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE- 
THE CLERGY AND SCIENCE, By the Rev. Joun Hannag, D.C.L. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
THoMAS GuTHRIE, D.D. Monthly, Illustrated, 7d. 
THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. By the Author of “The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” Chapters 9—11. 
THE GOSPEL TO THE DOUBTING. By C.J. Vauanan, D.D. 
THE YEAR. By the Author of * The Pathway of Promise.” 
AT NEW YEAR'S TIME. By the Eprror. 
WINTER LEAVES. By the Rev. HuGH MacMILian. 
“IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.” By the Rev. J. 
OsWALD DyKEs. 
FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD. Memoirs of an Englishwoman. Chapters 11—1). 
SHILOH—IMMANUEL—THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. A Biblical Study. 
By the Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE. 
A EVENING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
YVIE. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Josera Truman. 
FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By the Dean of CanrerBury. No. III, 
HOPPETY BOB'S CHRISTMAS TREAT. By aCrry Man. 
NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. Edited 
by NorMAN D.D. Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By Georce Mac DonALp. 

MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. By Cuartes Kinasizy. No. Ill. 
Volcanoes. 

ICE SONG. By one of the Authors of “ Poems written for a Child.” 

KING GEORGE’S MIDDY. By Chapters VII. VII. 

TALKING FLOWERS. By the Author of ** Child-Wor 

THE BOY IN THE BUSH. By Epwarp Howe. II. Up a Sunny Creek. 

THE OGRE. By the Author of “ Fairy Facts.” 

THE LEAF ON THE GROUND. By M. B. SMEDLEY. 

THE BOYS OF AXLEFORD. By Cuartes Campen. I. Fibbing Bill. 

THE GERMAN GIRL ON ST. THOMAS’S DAY. By the Author of 
* Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” 

THE CHILDREN OF THE COMMON. By a Natura PHILOSOPHER. 

smageus LECTURES, By the Author of “ Lilliput Levée.” No, I. 

‘he Sky. 
FINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING, By the Eprror, 


Edited by 


. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


STRAHAN & CO.S MAGAZINES. 


Monthly, Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. Edited by Norman Macteop, D.D. 


| 


Sixpence 


9, THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by Tuomas Gururm, 


D.D. Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


3. GOOD WORDS for the 


Macteop, D.D. Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


YOUNG. 


Edited by Norman 


56 Lupeare Hitt, December 1868. 


THIS being the Season at which most persons decide upon the Magazines they are to take in during the year, Messrs. STRAHAN & CO. beg leave 
to draw attention to the three a. by them. Each one of these Magazines is, so to speak, the complement of the others, and the cost of the 


whole is NINETEEN PENCE a J 


mth. But notwithstanding the smallness of their price as compared with that of most Monthly Publications, their 


circulation is so large—being close upon a QUARTER OF A MILLION PER MONTH—that they are able to secure the highest talent both in 


Literature and Art. 


While much gratified by the high position their Magazines have attained, the Publishers are not of opinion that the limit of circulation or of 
efficiency has yet been reached. And believing that the best way to obtain greater success is to deserve it, they are endeavouring, in conjunction 


with the Editors, to make their Magazines better than they have 
read with deeper interest in tens of thousands of British families, 


—such as will be more eagerly looked forward to month by month, and will be 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1869. 


THE DUKE of ARGYLL. 
A VISIT to IONA, and other Papers, by the Duke of ARGYLL, 
will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 
THE BISHOP of OXFORD. 
HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY, a Series of 12 Papers, 
by the Bishop of OxrorD, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
PEEPS at the FAR EAST, a Series of 12 Papers, by 
NorMan Macteop, D.D., will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 
CHARLES CAMDEN. 


THE BOYS of AXLEFORD: being some Studies of Boy- 
Life for Boys; a New Work, by CHARLES CAMDEN, is now appearing in 
GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 


CONTENTS : 


Fibbing Bill. Honest Ned. Dick. 

Dashing George. Lazy Tom. Selfish Bob. 
Blustering Fred, Cautious Alick, Funny Pat. 
Sulky Sam. Paltry Peter. Jolly Jack. 


“ This is a charming composition, and one which in almost as many sentences as it contains 
stamps the hitherto unheard of Charles Camden as a writer of extraordinary faculties.” 
Pall Mali Gazette, Nov. 18. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


LETTERS from the TROPICS, a Series of Papers, by the 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY, a New Work by the 
Kinasey, is now appearing in GOOD WORDS for the 


THE REV. H. B. TRISTRAM, LL.D. 


NATURAL HISTORY for the YOUNG, a Series of Papers, 
by H. B. TrustRaM, LL.D., will appear in GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG 
or 


Spiders and Cobwebs. 
Silkworms and Silk. 
Rooks and Worms. 
Bees and Honey. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


THE DUTIES of a CITIZEN of a FREE STATE, a 
Series of Papers, by the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTonz, will appear in GOOD 
WORDS for 1869. 


HENRY ALFORD, D.D., DEAN of CAN- 


TERBURY. 
The following Series of PAMPHLETS for the PEOPLE, by 
the Dean of CANTERBURY, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869, viz. : 
The Wants of Man in the Matter of | Mosaicism and Christianity. 
Religion. The Working People and the Church. 
Right Views of Life. Some Delusions we Cherish. 
The Spirit of Protestantism. Sense of Duty in Our Age. 
The Spirit of Roman Catholicism. Lessons lost upon us. 
Things which need to be Reformed. The Future of Christianity. 
Fanatici:m and Superstition. 


FIRESIDE HOMILIES, a Series of Papers, by the Dean 
of CANTERBURY, is now appearing in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
THE AUTHOR of BARBARA’S HISTORY. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW, the New Story, by Ameria B, 
Epwanps, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 


CONTENTS : 
Ants and Ant- Hills. 
Beavers and Building. 
Caterpillars and Cabbages. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
STUDIES of CHARACTER, New Series, Tomas 
Guruaik, D.D., is now appearing in the SUNDAY MAG. 
W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 
HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTAMENT, a New Work, b 
W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D., is now appearing in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
THE AUTHOR of FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 
A SERIES of ESSAYS, by the Author of “Friends in 
Council ” will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869, 
FORGOTTEN by the WORLD: 
MEMOIRS of an ENGLISHWOMAN, is now appearing in 
PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE. 


THE BYEWAYS of SCRIPTURE, a Series of Biblical 
ore Professor PLUMPTRE, is now appearing in the SUNDAY 


THE ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
CHAPTERS of CHURCH HISTORY, by the Archbishop of 
CANTERRURY, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND, the New Story, by 
LL.D., is now appearing in GOOD 


C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST MEN, a Series of 


Papers, by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., is now in the NDA 


WILLIAM GILBERT. 
KING GEORGE'S MIDDY, the New Story, by 
GILBERT, is now appearing in GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 
THE AUTHOR of CITOYENNE JAC- 
QUELINE. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE, the New Story, by Saran Tyrzrr, 
will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869. 
THE AUTHOR of LILLIPUT LEVEE. 
LILLIPUT LECTURES, a Series of Papers, by the Author 
of “ Lilliput Levée,” is now appearing in GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 
A Series of Papers on the LIFE of OUR LORD, by W. 
Hanna, D.D., is now appearing in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
THE AUTHOR of OCCUPATIONS of a 
RETIRED LIFE. 


THE CRUST and the CAKE, the New Story, by the 


Author of the “Occupations of a Retired Life,” is now appearing in the 


THE AUTHOR of JOHN HALIFAX 
Will couteibute to GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG during 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 19, 1863, 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Messrs. BELL § DALDY have the pleasure of announcing the following important Work, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
And prepared under the Superintendence of Arthur Helps, Esq. . 


Ready this Day, Columbier folio, handsomely bound in bird’s-eye maple boards, £6 6s. 


MOUNTAIN, LOCH, AND GLEN, 


ILLUSTRATING 


“OUR LIFE 


IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


FROM PAINTINGS EXECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 
By JOSEPH ADAM; 
WITH AN ESSAY ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGHLAND SCENERY. 


By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, 


NEW 
THE EARLY WORKS of SIR EDWIN 


LANDSEER : Photographs from the best Engravings of his Early and justly 
Celebrated Works. With a Memoir of Sir E. Landseer, and a Critical Essay 
on his Paintings. Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


MASTERPIECES of ENGLISH ART: Pho- 


tographs from Works of the most Celebrated Painters of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, copied from Fine Engravings. With a Memoir of each 
Painter, by Cosmo MonkHouse, Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 42s. 


OUR LORD and HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES: 


a Series of Photographs after Drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, in the pos- 
session of Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. Edited, 
with a History of each Disciple, by the Very Rev. Henry ALForD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Royal 4to, handsomely bound, 42s, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL: the 


MADONNA SERIES. Photographs from the best Engravings of his most 
Celebrated Paintings.+ With Descriptions from Passavant’s ‘ Rafael Von 
Urbino und sein Vater,” and Essays on the Genius of Raphael, by Luig 
Lanzi and QUATREMERE DE Quincy. Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 42s, 


MASTERPIECES of FLEMISH ART: Pho. 


tographs from the Works of the most Celebrated Early German, Flemish, and 
Dutch Painters. With a Memoir and a Critical Essay to each Painting by 
Mrs. CHARLES HEaToN. Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 42s. 


THE WORLD’S PICTURES: a Series of 


Photographs of Fifteen of the most Celebrated Paintings in the World. 
Copied from the best Engravings. With an Introduction by C. C. Buack, 
M.A. Demy 4to, 2ls, 


and SONG.—“ 
below that high s' 
Europe.” — Satura 


There are thirty-one plates altogether, ef various interest, but never 
tandard of quality which has made English vignettes famous throughout 
i “An WwW 4 not pronounce higher 
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the late Mr. Rosert BELL, Illustrated with Steel Engravings of rare beauty 
from Drawings by D. Roberts, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A., T. Stothard, 
R.A., W. Collins, R.A., F. Goodall, R.A., and other Artists. New Edition, 
demy 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. ; in handsome walnut binding, 36s. ; Large-paper 
"dition, imperial 4to. proof impressions, £3 3s. Proofs before letters of the 
Engravings, in a portfolio, £5 5s, (only Fifty Sets printed). 


MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART.—“ Of such glorious pictures one can never be too 
often reminded, and this volume has the merit of supplying in an accessible form recol- 
lections of some of the greatest works of human genius.”—Saturday Keview. “* Beginning 
with Cimabue, and ending with Guido, this superb volume reproduces enough of the glory 
of the great phase of > to an extremely satisfactory account 


MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART. Con- 


sisting of Photographs taken from the finest Engravings of the most Cele- 
brated Paintings of the Italian Masters. With Descriptive Letterpress and 
Memoirs. Demy 4to. 42s, 


WILKIE’S GREAT WORKS.—“ An interesting volume of English Photographs...... So far 
as we remember, no such complete collection of illustrations of the various styles of one of 
the very foremost of British painters has hitherto been given to the world.” 


THE GREAT WORKS of SIR. DAVID 


WILKIE. Consisting of Photographs of the finest Engravings of his most 
admired Works. With a Memoir and Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 4to. 


price 42s. 
ANCESTRAL HOMES of ENGLAND. 


Containing Historical and Descriptive Notices of the Noblest Castles, Halls, 
and Mansions in the Kingdom. With 40 Coloured Illustrations, Edited by 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, 4to, very handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL.—“ Substantial and important contributions to the highest 
art.”—Saturday Review. 


THE GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. 


Thirty Photographs from the most beautiful Engravings of Raphacl’s Paint- 
ings. Witha Memoir. 42s. 


SUMMER SCENES.— The pictures are perfectly fascinating.” —A thenceum. 


SUMMER SCENES. By Brmxer Foster. 


Containing Photographs of his most admired Water-Colour Drawings. With 
Illustrative Selections from the Poets, 31s, 6d. 


REMBRANDT'S ETCHINGS.—* We have every touch and scratch which we know to be 
Rembrandat's.”’—Saturduy Review. “ The photographs have been successful to a marvel.” 


THE CHOICEST of REMBRANDT’S 


ETCHINGS. Thirty beautiful Photographs from the Specimens in the 
British Museum and in the possession of Mr. Seymour Haden. With a 
Memoir by Dr. SCHELTEMA, of Amsterdam, Demy 4to, 42s. 


| 


| MEMORIALS of MULREADY.—“ Here we have Mulready’s precision, his poetical and 
his sweetness, very fairly preserved.” —Saturday Review. 


| 
MEMORIALS of MULREADY. Fourteen 


Photographs of his most admired Paintings. With a Memoir by F. G. 
STEPHENS, 42s. 


| 
RUINS of POMPEII.“ A very sumptuous and artistic publication. So complete is the 
descriptive letterpress that it might almost stand fora manual of Roman domestic and 
social life.” —Saturday Review. “ We can cordiall d this entertaining book.” 


Athenaun, 
THE RUINS of POMPEII. By Tuomas H. 
Dyer, LL.D., Author of “ The History of the Kings of Rome.” A Series of 
large Photographic Views of the most interesting Remains. With a History 
of the Destruction of the City, Handsomely bound, 31s, 6d, 


FLAXMAN’S DANTE.—“ A very noble volume.”’--Saturday Review. 


FLAXMAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of DANTE. 


Complete, consisting of more than 100 large Plates engraved by Moses. With 
a full Description of each Composition, from the Translation of the Rev. 
Very handsomely half bound in 


Henry Francis CARY. scarlet morocco, 


price £2 12s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF GEMS, JEWELS, 


COINS, and MEDALS, ANCIENT and MODERN. By ArcuiBatp BILLING, 
M.D., A.M., F.R.S., &c. Illustrated with Photographs of 160 Ancient and 
Modern Specimens. Demy 8vo. 31s, 6d. 

This volume, besides giving a short history of the rise and progress of the 
art of Gem-engraving, contains descriptions of the various Instruments and 
Processes employed both in producing genuine modern Gems and in counter- 
feiting Antiques. 

It is illustrated with 160 Photographs of Cameos, Intaglios, Medals, and 
Coins, both ancient and modern, A translation of the unpublished Auto- 
biography of Pistrucci, the most celebrated Gem-engraver of this century, is 
appended. 


BRITISH MOSSES. Their Homes, Aspects, 


and Structures. With a Description, and an Illustration carefully drawn and 
etched from Nature, of every Native Species. By F.E.Trirp, Crown 4t0., 
elegantly bound, 42s, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By ApELAIDE 


ANNE Procrer. With additional Poems, and an Introduction by CHARLES 
DICKENS, a Portrait by Jeens, and 20 fine Illustrations by J. Tenniel, Lorens 
Frohlich, Millais, &c. Fep. 4to. ornamental cloth, 21s. ; in walnut binding, 
price 31s. 6d. 

Series I., fep. 8vo. Eleventh Edition, 6s.; morocco, 11s. 6d. 

Series IL., fep. 8vo. Sixth Edition, 5s. ; morocco, 10s. Gd. 


MRS.GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


Complete in One Volume. With Notes on the Natural History. Mustrated 
by W. Holman Hunt, R.A., Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., W. Millais, R.A, 
Lorenz Frihlich, H. Weir, J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, &c. &c. Fep, 4to, cloth, 21s. 


May also be had in 2 vols. 8vo. each 10s. 6d, 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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. December 19, 1868. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 


Condition and Habits; with Researches into their Past History, Super- 
stitions, Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Bret, 
Missionary in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. Svo. with nu- 
merous Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s. 


THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- 
— on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8vo. 


a chen © have “et forth in naming any other book of the day in which the views of 


ools are set fo —— so much fairness and completeness........ the writer has 
ought to the task he has chosen a very well-informed, intelligent aud candid mind.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE LIFE of COLUMBUS, the DIS- 


COVERER of AMERICA. By Arruur HeEtps, Author of “The Life of 
Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies.” Assisted by H. Preston Tuomas. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MINOR CHORDS, and other Poems. By 


May Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


CASSANDRA, and other Poems. By R. 


W. BADDELEY, Author of ‘* The Squire of Chapel Daresfield.” Fep. “gyo. 58, 


THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: a Dramatic 


Poem. By Mrs. FrepErick PrivpEaux, Author of “ Claudia.” Fep. 8vo. 
(Ready this day. 


SELECTION of PSALMS in VERSE. Poems 


and Translations. Part I. by IcHanop CHARLES Wricut, M.A., Translator 
of “Dante” and the “ Iliad of Homer”; and Part Il. by his Son, HENry 
Smiru Wricut, B.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HORATIL OPERA. Edited and Illustrated 


with nearly 300 Antique Gems, by C. W. Kine, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Author of ‘* Gems, Precious Metals. and Precious Stones.” 
The Text by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Editor of 
“ Lucretius.” (Jn the press. 


A MEMOIR of DR. HARVEY, F.R.S. &c.; 


late Professor of Botany at Trinity College, Dublin. With Portrait. Demy 
(/mmediately. 


BLEEK’S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION to 


the OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by G. H. VENABLEs, and Edited by 
the Rev. E. VENABLES, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln Cathedral. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. (Jn the press. 


FAITH and SCIENCE: 


By GILBERT SUTTON. Post Svo. cloth, 9s 


OUR NEW VICAR;; or, Plain Words about 


Ritual and Parish Work. By the Rey. J. S. B. Monsett. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
(Third Edition now ready, 


“ A work which it is almost impossible to lay aside when once taken up.”"—John Bull. 
By the same Author, 


HYMNS of LOVE and PRAISE for the CHURCH’S 
YEAR. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE PASSING BELL, ODE to the NIGHTINGALES, 
and other Poems. 3s, 6d. 


a Series of Essays. 
[Now ready. 


A BOOK of CONSOLATION in SICKNESS, 


SORROW, ADVERSITY, and OLD AGE. Gathered from the Writings ot 
the Wise and Good. With an Introduction. By Jon Monnis, Post 8vo. 6s. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TIAN ANDERSEN (1867-1868). ‘Translated by AUGUSTA PLESNER and | 


= 


THE HANDSOMEST LITERARY PRESENT. 
THE ALDINE EDITION of the POETS. 


Edited, with Memvirs, by Rev. Alexander Dyce, Sir Harris Nicolas, the Rev. 
John Mitford, R. Morris, James Hannay, W. Moy Thomas, John Bruce, the 
Rev. R. Hooper, J. Payne Collier, James Yeowell, and Peter Cunningham. 
In 52 vols. choicely printed and bound, £12 18s. 6d. 
AKENSIDE. ds. | DRYDEN. 5 vols, 25s. PRIOR. 2 vols. 10s. 
BEATTIE. 5s, _ FALCONER. 5s. SHAKESPEARE, 5s. 
BURNS. 3 vols. 15s. | GOLDSMITH. 5s, SPENSER. 5 vols, 25s. 
BUTLER. 2 vols. 10s. | GRAY. 5s. SURREY. 5s. 
CHAUCER. 6 vols. 30s. | KIRKE WHITE. is. SWIFT. 3 vols. 15s. 
CHURCHILL. 2 vols, 10s. MILTON. 3 vols. lds, THOMSON. 2 vols, 10s. 
COLLINS, 3s. 6d. | PARNELL. 5s. WYATT. 5s. 
COWPER. 3 vols.15s. | POPE, 3 vols. 15s, YOUNG. 2 vols, 10s. 


“CHRISTMAS BOXES.” 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS. 
BOX for YOUNG PEOPLE. Comprising-—— 
THE PARABLES OF NATURE. 2 vols. with Portrait, each 3s, 6d. 
WORLDS NOT REALIZED—PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 3s, 6d. 
DOMESTIC PICTURES AND TALES. 3s. 6d, 
AUNT JUDY’S TALES. 3s. 6d. 
AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. 3s. 6d, 
THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, &c. 3s, 64, 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, &c. 2s. 6d. 
THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, &c. 3s. 6d. 
All beautifully printed and neatly bound, and enclosed in a cloth Box. 31s. 6d. 


THE POCKET VOLUME SHAKESPEARE. 


Comprising all his Plays and Poems, Carefully edited, from the First Folio 
Edition, by THoMAS KEIGHTLEY, With upwards of Six Hundred Ornamental 
Illustrations, beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, “e choicely bound 
in 13 vols. royal $2mo. in a neat cloth box, 21s, May also be had in Leather 
Bindings and Walnut Cases, 


REPRESENTATIVE POETS. Comprising— 


MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols, 
BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols, 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 6 vols. 


All beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, choicely bound in cloth, enclosed 
in a neat cloth Box, uniform with “ The Pocket V Volume Shakespeare.” 21s, 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. Comprising— 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 2 vols, 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON, 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 2 vols. 
WALTON’S ANGLER, Illustrated. 2 vols. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S TALES. 2 vols, 
In all twelve beautifully printed volumes, suitable for the pocket or the 


carpet-bag, very neatly bound in smooth cloth, and all enclosed in a neat cloth 
Box, uniform with the ‘“‘ Representative Poets.” 21s, 


THE DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY. Contain- 


SHORT MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
THE CHRISTIAN TAUGHT BY THE CHURCH'S SERVICES, 
THE COMPANION TO THE ALTAR. 

DEVOUT MUSINGS ON THE PSALMS, chiefly from St. Augustine, 


All Edited by the Very Rev. W. Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
In 15 vols. royal 32mo, neatly bound, in a neat cloth Box, 21s, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS AND STANDARD WORKS. 


C. H. PEARSON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
EARLY and MIDDLE AGES, 2 vols, 8vo. 30s, 


DR. DYER’S HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 16s. 
THE LATER TALES of HANS CHRIS- | M. C. FERGUSON’S STORY of the IRISH before the 


CONQUEST. 5s. 


H. Warp. With Illustrations by A. W. Cooper and other Artists. Crown | |ARTHUR HELPS’S LIFE of LAS CASAS. 2nd Ed. 6s. 


8yo. 3s. 6d. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S' REMEM.- | 


POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. Edited 
by Dr. Dyer. Second Edition, 14s. 


BRANCES. By J. H. Ewa, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream,” &¢. Tllus- | TRAVELLER'S ART COMPANION to the MUSEUMS and 


trated by Pasquier and Wolf. Crown Svo, 4s. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. 


Gwynrayn. Illustrated by F. W. Keyl. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with gilt edges, 5s, 


“AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 


merits more than a passing word of praise. It is a delightful collection of 
stories, five of them by one of the best of story-tellers, Hans Christian An- 
dersen ; several capital papers by the editor, Mrs. Alfred Gatty; and a variety 
of good fare sufficient to satisfy the most voracious appetite. To crown all, 
there are twenty full-page Illustrations by well-known artists. By the way, 
AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE is the prettiest, and we think the best, periodical | 
published for children. The stories, the letterpress, the illustrations are all | 


ANCIENT REMAINS of ITALY, GREECE, and EGYPT. By H. M 
WeEsrropr. 8vo. 15s. 


By ,C, W. KING’S NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS 


STONES and METALS. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 10s, 6d. 
By the same Author, 
NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS or DECORATIVE STONES, Crown 
8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

THE GNOSTICS and their REMAINS. 8vo. lds, 

HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
DR. DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
| REV. W. DENTON’S COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS. 

3 vols. £2 3s, 


alike admirable. ‘The magazine appears monthly, and a new volumecom- | CHARLES KNIGHT’S SHADOWS of the OLD BOOK- 


menced last month.” —Daily News, December 2, 1868. 


“AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE is incomparably the best of all the numerous | 


serials which are exclusively prepared for the delectation of children.” 
Weekly Messenger, December 5, 1868. 


SELLERS. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem, By WI1iaM 
Morris. Third Edition, 7s. 6d, 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 19, 1868, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


of <= 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
e Photographic Portrait from an Original Painting in the 
of the Countess Guiccioli, 30s, ah | 


PRINCE SALM SALM’S DIARY ini 


MEXICO. Including the Siege of Queretaro, the Trial, attempted 
Escape, and Execution of the Emperor: to which is added, Leaves | 
from the Diary of my Wife, the Princess Salm Salm. By Prince F. | 
DE Satm Saum, Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor, and Fellow-Prisoner | 
with him. 2 vols. large post 8vo. many Portraits, 24s. | 
wos fortunate than his royal master, Prince Salm Salm, who enjoyed his full confidence, 


to relate in these interesting volumes the tragedy of Queretaro. He writesona 
subject of universal interest, and at the earnest desire of the Emperor Maximilian himself.” 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. Travels’ 


.in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, South America, | 
&c. By the late Emperor Maxmiian. 8 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. | 
[ Now ready. 

“One of the most freshly written and fascinating books of travel we have read for a long | 
time. The Prince’s personal character is clearly, though unconsciously, delineated upon every | 

page, and in this lies one of the chief attractions of these fascinating volumes. We know 
neo recent book of on which we can bestow a warmer or more cordial ate.” 
imes. 


ssion 
Ready. | 


MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, | 
| 


ADMIRAL SEMMES OF THE “ ALABAMA.” 


MY ADVENTURES AFLOAT. By Admiral 


Rapnaet Semmes, of the Alabama and Sumter. Royal 8vo, containing 
Steel Engraved Portraits of the Officers of the Sumter and the Alabama, 
together with a Full-page Steel Engraving of the Admiral, and En- 
gravings in Chromo-Tints from Original Designs, 800 pp. 21s. 
[/mmediately. 
The Work is a personal memoir of the Cruises and Services of Admiral Semmes, 
embracing the operations of his two Ships, the Sumter and the Alabama, against 
the enemy's commerce; the running of several blockades by both ships, and the 
engagement of the Alabama with the Hatteras and Kearsage. To which is added 
the operations of the James River fleet in the last months of the war. The Work is 
handsomely illustrated by numerous Steel Engravings and Chromolithographs in 
the best style of art. The Admiral, in the preparation of the above Work, has not 
confined himself to mere naval operations, but has interspersed these with interesting 
descriptions of bis every-day life on board ship. He has given us, besides, notices 
of the Countries and Peoples visited by him ; descriptions of the storm and the calm, 
and other interesting phenomena of the sea, 


DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. Tnropor 
Mommsen. Translated, with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by 
the Rev. W. P. Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz. 
The Library Edition in 4 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s, The Popular Edition 
in 4 vols. crown 8vo. £2 7s, 6d.; or sold separately, Vols. I. and II., 
price 21s,; Vol. III., 10s, 6d.; Vol. IV. (in ‘I'wo Parts), 16s. 
“ A work of the very highest merit ; its learning is exact and profound; its narrative full of 
genius and skill; its descriptions of men ure admirably vivid. Dr. Mommsen’s is by far the 
ry of the line and Fall of the Roman Commonwe:lth.”’— 7 imes. 
‘The best history of the Roman Republic.” —£dinburgh heview. 


“ Dr. Mommsen's portrait of Caesar is one of the best pieces of biography this century has 
produced." —Pail Mall Gazette. 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. By 


Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Transla.ed by A.M.WaArp, M.A. 
demy 8vo, 15s, ; Vol. 1I., demy 8vo, 15s. ‘To be completed in 3 vols. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Cranmer. 7 vols. 
demy 8vo. price £5 5s., or sold separately as follows: Vol. I., 15s. ; 
Vol. IL, 15s.; Vols. III. and IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols: VI. 
and VII., 30s. 

“The work from the first has steadily increased in interest. This new interest rises to its 
height in these two last volumes, The principal fi; in the last two volumes are the two 
Archbishops Wareham and Cranmer, Henry Vil, Gromectl, and Cardinal Wolsey.” 
Quarterly Review, October, 1868, 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE- 
CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By AmEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo. with 225 Illustrations, 
Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts, 21s, 


“Tf anything can make the study of astronomy easy and engaging to ordinary minds 
assuredly be a work of the attractive style and handeome—we may almost say ee 
aspect of M. Guillemin’s treati-e on * The Heavens.’ —Saturday Keview. 

rs book has ever been published calcu ated in an equal degree to realise the different 
astronomical spectacles of the heavens to the mind of an ordinary reader. Of all the marvels 
of astronomy M. Amédée Guillemin and his gorgeous illustrations give us a far more yivid 
conce| any work on the subject 2 to us.’’—Spectator. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of VOLCANOES 


and EARTHQUAKES. By MM. Zurcuer and MarcGo.k. From 
the French, by the Translator of “The Heavens.” Post 8yo. with 
62 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“A beautiful book, in which the marvels of nature are displayed by pen and pencil, 
be dificult to imagine prettier or better work of the kind. —Guardvan. Te would 


al 
THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, jp. 
cluding : Charles Lamb—The Reign of Terror—Gray—G oldsmith—Pitt 
and Fox—Sir Thomas Browne—Schiller, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 3s, 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand— Mackintosh — Cobbett — Canning, &e, 
By the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B., M.P. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. 30s. 


THE GREAT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. In Five different Editions, viz. : 


1, THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Crown 4to. Illustrate 
by Cruikshank, Tenniel, Leech, and Du Maurier, cloth elegant, 2Is,; 
morocco, 42s. 


2. THE LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. demy 8vo. containing 
the and the Original Engravings by Cruikshank 
and Leech, 21s. 


3. THE CARMINE EDITION. Large post 8vo. with Carmine 
Border, wa 18 Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges, 
price 10s. 6d. 


4, THE POPULAR EDITION. Fep. 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, 
gilt edges, handsomely bound, 6s. ; post free, 6s, 6d. 


5. THE NONPAREIL EDITION. 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s, 10d. 


THE COMPANION TO “THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS; or, Wit and 


Humour. To which is now first added “The Tipperary Hall Ballads.” 
Collected and Edited, with a new Preface and Biographical Notes, by 
Joun SHEenan, Author of “The Irish Whisky Drinker Papers 
“The Knight of Innishowen,” &c. An entirely New Edition, crown 
8vo. 6s. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. With 


2 Illustrations, each vol. 6s. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S EAST LYNNE. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S THE CHANNINGS. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. 
THE INITIALS, 
QUITS! 
EDMUND YATES’S BROKEN TO HARNESS. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S LADY-BIRD. 
— FULLERTON’S TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


DIANA’S CRESCENT. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
2 vols. fep. 


NELLY BROOKE. By Miss Marryar. 
A SCREW LOOSE. 83 vols, 
THE MOSAIC-WORKER’S DAUGHTER, 3 vols. 
SMOKE;; or, Life at Baden-Baden. 2 vols. 


8 vols. 


BREEZIE LANGTON; or, Modern Society. By Hawtry 
SMART. 3 vols. (/mmediately. 


THE BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS. 
TIB’S TID-BITS, aided with a Preface by Tom Hoop, 2s. 64; 


post free, 2s. 10d, 
FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 12s. 
FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 5s. 


WHAT TO DO with the COLD MUTTON. 1s, 64; by 


post, Is. 9d. 
EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK. 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 94. 


THE BREAKFAST BOOK, 1s. 6d. ; post free, 1s, 9d. 


IN THE 


NUMBER FOR DECEMBER OF 


TEMPLE BAR a New Serial Story is commenced, by the Author 


of “ Steven Lawrence” and “ Archie Loy 


” entitled “SUSAN FIELDING.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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MESSRS. 


The Saturday Review. 


PARKER & CO.’S 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 


OXFORD AND LONDON. 


CHURCH POETRY. | 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for 


the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. Fep. 8vo. Edition, cloth, 
price 7s. Gl. ; 16mo. Edition, cloth, 6s. ; 32mo. Edition, cloth, 3s.6d. Cheap | 
Edition, cloth, Is, 6d. ; bound, 2s. 


THE FIRST EDITION of “THE CHRISTIAN 
2 vols. fep. paper boards, as first issued. 


Price 7s. 
To this Maik is appended a List containing “‘all the variations of any 
importance from the Original Text which the Author made in later Editions.” 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM: Thoughts in Verse for 
Christ Christian Children. Fep. Edition, cloth, 78.64, ‘Cheap Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 


THE CATHEDRAL. 32mo. with Engravings, 4s. 6d. 


Eighth Edition, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS in PAST YEARS. Sixth Edition, with 


several New Poems, 32mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE BAPTISTERY; or, the Way of Eternal Life. 


32mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BAPTISTERY; or, the Way of Eternal Life. 
With 34 Plates from Boetius a Bolswert. New Edition, revised by the Author, 
2 vols. fep. cloth, 14s. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR.  Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


32mo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


THE SEVEN DAYS; or, the Old and New Creation. 


New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTIAN YEAR: Hymns for 
and Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, 18mo. 


(CHRISTIAN BALLADS and POEMS. _ By the 


Right Rev. A, C. Coxr, D.D., Bishop of New York West. New Edition, 
with Additions, 18mo. 3s. 


THE CORNISH BALLADS and other Poems of the 


Rev. R. S. HAWKER, Vicar of Morwenstow. Fecp. 8vo. on toned paper, cloth 
extra, 5s. 


HYMNS on the LITANY. By A.C. Fep. on toned 


paper, antique cloth, 3s. 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL 
WORKS. 
IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By Tuomas 


4-Kempis. New Edition, revised, handsomely printed in fep. 8vo. with 
Vignettes and red borders, cloth, 4s. 


LAUD’S (Abp.) DEVOTIONS. New and revised 
Edition, with Translations to the Latin Prayers, handsomely printed, with 
Vignettes and red lines, fep. 8vo. cloth antique, 5s. 


WILSON’S (Bp.) SACRA PRIVATA. Now first 


printed entire. From the Original MSS. Fep. 8vo, antique cloth, 4s, 


ANDREWES’ (Bp.) DEVOTIONS. Translated from 


the Greek and Latin, and arranged anew. Fep, 8vo, antique cloth, 5s, 


PINCKES’ DEVOTIONS. True Church of England 


Man’s Companion in the Closet. Fcp. 8vo. floriated borders, cloth antique, 4s. 


TAYLOR'S (Bp.) HOLY LIVING.  Fep. antique 
48, 


TAYLOR'S (Bp.) HOLY DYING. Fep. antique 


Santa (Bp.) GOLDEN GROVE. To which is 


added a Guide for the Penitent. Also, Festival Hymns, according to the 
manner of the Ancient Church. Fep. 8v0. antique cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GODLY MEDITATIONS upon the MOST HOLY 


SACRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER. New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 


Printed in red and black, toned paper, 5s, 


THE DAILY SERVICES of the CHURCH of 
red edges, 16s. ; best morocco, 18s, : 


PRAYERS for MARRIED PERSONS, Peat various 
Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. Selected and Edited by 
CARLES WARD, M.A., Rector of Maulden. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 24mo. 
edges, 4s, 6d, 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. . Four Books. By 
THOMAS A-Kempis. Printed on thick toned paper, with red border lines, 
Medieval Title-pages to the various Sections, and Ornamental Initials to the 
Chapters, Vignettes, &c. Small 4to, antique cloth, extra gilt, bevelled, 12s. ; 
antique calf, 21s.; antique morocco extra, 31s. 6d, 

“Ons of the most sumptuous editions which we Ihave eeen. oovevees A noble gift-book.” 


“For beauty of typography, excellence of paper, and general sumptuous appearance, could 
not be Union 


THE CALENDAR of the PRAYER-BOOK. Tllus- 
trated. , Comprising the First Portion of the “Calendar of the Anglican 
Church.” Illustrated, enlarged, and corrected, with 200 Bigravings from 
Medieval Works of Art, cloth extra, 6s. 


SHORT READINGS for SUNDAY. By the Author 


of “The Footprints in the Square crown Syo. with 12 Illus- 
trations on Wood, cloth lettered, 3s. 
“ The prettiest child’s book we haves ever seen ba Messrs. Tesher’e pre well printed, well 
bound, well illustrated, but, above ail, well written, suitable She or asa 
presentation volume that that will be read over and over again, and be carefully preserv a 


HISTORICAL TALES, illustrating Church History, 
adapted for General Reading, Parochial Libraries, &. Fep. vols. Illustrated, 
extra cloth, each 5s. 

1. England. Vol. I. 5s.—2. England, Vol. II, 53,—3, America and 
our Colonies, 5s.—4, France 5s.—5, Eastern and Northern 
Enrope. 5s.—6. Asia and Africa. 

The Tales are also issued aaa, limp cloth, each Is, (A List on 
application.) 


TALES for the YOUNG MEN and WOMEN of 


ENGLAND. Fep. vols. limp cloth, each 1s. (A List on application.) 


COTTAGE PICTURES from the OLD TESTA- 


MENT. SQutost Coen ‘ht large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured 
by hand, The Set, 7 aos es 


Also, uniform with the above, 


COTTAGE PICTURES from the NEW TESTA- 


of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured. 
e Set, 7s. 

N.B.—Upwards of Eight Thousand Sets of these Cottage Pictures have 
already been sold. They are recommended by the National Society, in whose 
“* Monthly Paper” appeared a Series of Lessons on Holy Scripture especially 
adapted to this Series of Prints. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. By Jonn Hexry PARKER, M.A., F.S.A., Vice-President 
of the Oxford Architectural Society, Member of the Society of Anciquaries of 
Normandy, “‘ La Société Francaise pour la Conservation des Monumens,” 
p= Ape Local Societies. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, fcp. 8vo. 
cloth extra, 5s, 


AN ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the STYLE of 


ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Reformation ; 
with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders. By the late Toomas Rick- 
MAN, F.S.A. With considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, by Joun Henry 
ParKeER, M.A,, F.S.A. Sixth Edition, 8vo. with many Plates, and numerous 
Illustrations by O, Jewitt, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s, 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS used in 


GRECIAN, ROMAN, and GOTHIC ARC 
Joun HENRY ParkER, M.A., SA. New Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. 
nearly 500 Ilustrations, ornamental cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ For the k of the or the table of the amateur not sufficiently interested 
need the cumplater works isis am invaluable tittle volume. "Builder. 


THE ENGLISH ARCHAOLOGIST’S HANDBOOK. 


By Henry GopwIin, F.S.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The will it jos as pests of gute rence ; the student wit have in it 
a valuable assistance ; an a judicious use wary 
Mistakes when his cousin the visar displays to him the cra hi cure 
imagine that no archwologist will henceforth consider his 
is in it.” — A theneeum. 


GLEANINGS from WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 


GEORGE GILBERT Scorr, R.A., F.S.A. With Appendices supplying’ further 
Particulars, and completing the History of the Abbey Buildings, by Several 
Writers. Second Edition, enlarged, containing mony New Mlustrations by 
O. Jewitt and others, Medium 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. 


ANCIENT ARMOUR and WEAPONS in EUROPE. 
By Joun Hewrrr, Member of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain. 
The Work complete, from the Iron Period of the Northern Nations to the 
Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 10s, 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON: JAMES PARKER & CO. 


4mo, printed in red and black, on toned paper, cloth extra, gilt 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL'S PUBLICATIONS. |§ / 


FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY.’ REVIEW of the HISTORY of MEDICIyy 


H. Bence M.LD., F.R.S., and Hexay Watrs, B.A., | ASIATIC By A. Was, M.D., F.R.C.P, Edin., late Beng 


THE MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. | | ON MATTER and FORCE: Croonian 


Le 
By, w. Sip. Ove, with | delivered the Royal College of Physicians. By H. Bence Jones, M.D. — 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of MODERN ae. TREATISE on DISEASES of the EYE 


MISTRY: a Manual of Inorganic Chemistry for Students, and for Use in Schools and J. So Wetts, Professor of Imol in Ki 
Science Classes. By Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. iron to King’ "s College Hospital; yp to: the Hoyel London 
numerous Coloured Ophthalmoscopic Plates and Engravings og 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION: a 


Ww. P. M.D., F.R.S., Senior Assistant-Physician to, and Lect 
Guy's Second Edition, recast and on Pinky 


AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000) 


SCIENTIFIC TERMS, Ancient and Modern including « complete Medical and AS'THMA : its Pathology and Treatment. § 


Hype Sarrear, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the ‘al College of Physicians, Physicien 
Charing Gross Hospital,’ Second Edition, and revised, 


THE MORBID STATES of the STOMACH 
ON the OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 


for Diseases of the vo. with 10 Lithographic Plates, cloth, | of pwoanans « of the MIND. By Fonoss Winxstow, M.D., D.C. CT. Oxon. 


: carefully revised, with important Additions, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, Fouts 
ON, DROPS ite Connexion with Dis. ON DISEASES of the CHEST: Contribution 


Organs without A jasHam, M.1. hg non to, and Lecturer on to their Clinical ba Pathology, and Treatment. Part I. Disea 
Meticine at, the Wes tminster Hospital. ‘Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo. with 16 Plates, Part Il, Diseases of the Heart, and Thoracie Ancuriem. By 
cloth, 128, 6d. FRCP. Physician to the Liverpool Northern Hospital. avo. with Plates, cloth, 


INJURIES and DISEASES of the JAWS. ON KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY DE. 


The Jacksonian Prize Essay of the R § Seteee of Capen f England, 1867. 

ere ve Surgery in’ Universi London. 8vo. with 154 Engravings 

on Wood, cloth, 12s. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of THE INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the 


the URINARY ORGANS delivered at Universit College Hospital. | By Sir D.. Hon kod 
Tuomrson, Surgeon-Extraordina: of the igians, Professor ‘of of Medicine at, St Mary's Hospital Secoud Edition, 
Clinical Surgery, and Surgeon to College Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


By the same Author, 


THE DISEASES of the PROSTATE: their) HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus 


Wiutson, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Pathology and Treatment. Third Edition, 8vo. with Plates, cloth, 10s. 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM in RELATION|4 ,MANUAL of the PATHOLOGY and 


TREATMENT of ULCERS DISEASES of the LOWER LIMBS. 


to DISEASE of the HEART. By A. W. Barczay, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to, and By Joux Kent Spenver, M.B. Lond., ee to the Mineral Water Hospital, and to the 
Lecturer on Medicine at, St. George's Hospital. Post 8vo. Cloth, 5s. Eastern Dispensary, Bath, 8vo. ‘cloth, 4s 


THE PARASITIC AFFECTIONS of the; OXYGEN: its Action, Use, and Value in the 


By Dr. McCatt Anperson, Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine in Anderson's t ri therwise I tabl 8.B, 
Second Edition tion, 8vo. with numerous cloth, 7s. 6d. Edition, td. 


A GUIDE to the PRACTICAL STUDY of| IMPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes and 
phthalate Treatment. By Anravr Lrarep, M.D., Physician to the Great Northern Hospital. 
tal. Third Edition, revised, 8vc, cloth, 9s. Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 


A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERA-|IRRITABILITY: Popular and Practical 


‘ketches of common Morbid States, and ym bordering on Disease, with Bente 
FEES, and of Diseases of W: By E. J. Tut, M.D.,M.R.C.P. Third Edition, iM t, Alleviation, and Cure James Moruis, M.D. Lond., Fellow 
revised and enlarged, post 8vo. cloth, 1" Ws. University ‘College. Crown cloth, 


DEFORMITIES of the MOUTH, Congenital STONE in the BL ADDER, with Special 
A hanical Treatment. By Ronrar and J. Reference to its Prevention, Early y Lithotrity. 
to the for Diseases of the Throat. 8vo. with Coloured Plate and w 3. Co FO. ‘St. Peter’ Hospital Stine 


CURVATURES of ine SPINE: their Causes 
Pathology, and t. spi Bee F. Cc. st | THE SPINE, | Lateral and other Forms of 


THE IRRITABLE BLADDER: its — ON the DISEASES of the TESTIS and of 


and Curative Treatment; including a Practical View of Urinary Pathology and 


By the same Author, 
THE MERCURIAL VAPOUR BATH, and THE SURGERY of the RECTUM: with 
its SUCCESSFUL MODE of EMPLOYMENT. With numerous Facts pe Observa- Cases illustrating the ‘Treatment of Hamorthotdsand Protapeus by th by the xe Improved Os = 


LONDON: NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
atthe Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 19, 1868. 
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